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PREFACE 


Just how may a collection of this kind proye useful ? I base 
my justification for this book ‘Thoughts on Education’ on the manner 
in which it proves its title. Education, like any other learned 
profession, requires basically careful and intensive preparation—more 
so really than any other highly technically and skilled profession 
like medicine and engineering because it has to deal not merely with 
the bodies of individuals or dead matter or energy but also with the 
mind and soul of human beings. Education, as other professions, 
has its store-house of philosophies, objectives, plans, tools, methods, 
procedures, and practices. Busy educators of the mid-twentieth 
century are constantly rushed to prepare adequately themselves to 
answer pressing questions and to solve the myriad of problems 
demanding immediate attention. For sometimes, both professional 
school workers and laymen throughout our nation have been express- 
ing a need for a comprehensive guide and source book containing 
the what and how of modern education. Through the use of this 
volume, school teachers, scholars, speakers and writers will be able 
to gain insigbt and to acquire information and techniques to help 
them to deal with problems connected with teaching, administration 
and organisation in Institutions. It is hoped that interested citizens 
and professional educators alike will find guidance and utilitarian 
value in the many descriptive and otherwise precise overviews of 
educational practicesand trends presented in this volume. This 
volume is organized around 24 major divisions, each encompassing 


many subject sections. 
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Education—its Meaning 
a 


/ Education is the conscious and deliberate process in which 
one personality acts upon another in order to modify the develop- 
ment of the other by the communication and manipulation of know- 
ledge. ` — John Adams 


I consider a human soul without education like marble in a 
quarry, which shows none of its inherent beauties until the skill of 
the polisher fetches out the colours, makes the surface shine, and 
discovers every ornamental cloud, spot, and view that runs through 
the body of it. Education after the same manner, whenit works 
upon a noble mind draws out to view every latent virtue and perfec- 
tion which without such helps, are never able to make their appear- 
ance, — Addison 


All who have meditated on the art of governing mankind 
have been convinced that the fate of empires depends on the educa- 
tion of youth. —Aristotle 


But the acquiring of various kinds of information is only one 
and not the chief of the means and necessities of education :/its 
central aim is the building of the powers of the human mind and spirit, 
it is the formation or, as I would prefer to view it, the evoking of 
knowledge, character, culture,—that at least ЇЇ по more. And this 
distinction makes an enormous difference, —Aurobindo 


Education to be complete must have five principal aspects 
relating to the five principal activities of ihe human being, the physi- 
cal, the vital, the mental, the psychic and the spiritual. — Aurobindo 


The discovery that education must be a bringing out of the 
child’s own intellectual and moral capacities to their highest possible 
value and must be based on the psychology of the child-nature was а 
Step forward towards a more healthy because a more subjective 
system; but it still fell short because it still regarded him as an object 
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to be handled and moulded by the teacher, to be educated. But at 
least there was a glimmering of the realisation that each human being 
is а self-developing soul and that the business of both parent and 
teacher is to enable and to help the child to educate himself, to 
develop his own intellectual, moral, aesthetic and practical capacities 
and to grow freely as an organic being, not to be kneaded and 
pressured into form like an inert plastic material. It is not yet 
realised what this soul is or that the true secret, whether with child 
or man, is to help him to find his deeper self, the real psychic entity 
within, That, if we ever give it a chance to come forward, and still 
more if we call it into the foreground as “the leader of the march set 
in our front,” will itself take up most of the business of education 
out of our hands and develop the capacity of the psychological being 
towards а realisation of its potentialities of which our present mechani- 
cal view of life and man and external routine methods of dealing with 
them prevent us from having an 
tion. These new educational methods are on the straight way to this 


indeed of all human life if it would find and live according to the 
hidden truth and deepest law of its own being. 


—Aurobindo (The Human Cycle, pp. 36-37) 


The entire purpose of true education is to make one not 
only know the truth but live it to make one enjoy doing right, make 
Опе not work in the sunshine and гип awayin the storm, but work 
midst clouds of wrong, injustice, envy, hate and wait on God, the 
Strong deliverer who will reward righteousness and punish the iniquity. 


— Baker Eddy 


Education commences at the mother’s k 
duc 1 : nee, and every word 
spoken within the hearing of little children tends towards the for- 
Mation of character. Let parents bear this ever in mind. —Ballou 


The aim of education should 
еш рг ok be to teach us rather how to 


à to improve our minds So as to 
enable us to think for Ourselves, than t БАА 

; o lead 
thoughts of other men, Waites ane 


The only really educated men are self-educated, —Bennett 


Education is the knowled 
self. Many men 


Ow to open it, how 


and how to apply it to all practical Purposes, үер 20: 
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He that would make real progress in knowledge, must dedi- 
cate his age as well as youth, the latter growth as well as the first 
fruits, at the altar of truth. —Berkley 


Ina non-violent society, education is itself the means of defence, 
and the better our education, the less we should need to spend on 
police and on the army. —Vinoba Bhave 


The single purpose of all education is that the whole nation 
should become skilful craftsmen and clear thinkers. —Vinoba Bhave 


That jewel knowledge is great riches, which is not plundered 
by kinsmen, nor carried off by thieves, nor decreased by giving. 
—Bhavabhuti 


The learned eye is still the loving one. —Browning 


“education means the culture which every generation pur- 
posely gives to its successors in order to qualify, to keep and to 
improve the level attained. —J.F. Brown 


The central task in education is the guidance of learning. 
—Frederick S. Breed 


And since we see how man’s judgment of Right and Wrong, 
Varieth with education...we conclude therefrom, that (education 
sharpeneth our moralities."> —Robert Bridges 

Restraint of discipline, emulation, examples of virtue and of 
justice, form the education of the world. — Burke 


Man forms and educates the world, but woman educates man. 
— Burow 


Knowledge cannot be stolen from us. It cannot be bought 
or sold. We may be poor, and the sheriff may come and sell our 
furniture, or drive away our cow, or take our pet lamb, and leave us 
homeless and penniless; but he cannot lay the law’s hand upon the 
jewellery of our minds. — Burritt 


It has been said that an educated man has a sharp axe in his 
hand and an uneducated man a dull one. I should say that the 
purpose of a college education is to sharpen the axe to its keenest 
edge. —Nathaniel Butler 


There are five tests of the evidence of education—correctness 
and precision in the use of the mother-tongue, refined and gentle 
manners, the result of fixed habits of thought and action; sound 
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iati 1 d a character 
tandards of appreciation of beauty and of worth, and 
раси оп о standards ; power and habit of reflection, eee 
or the power to do. —Nicholas Murray Butler 


The essential difference between a good and a bad education 
is this, that the former draws оп the child to learn by making it sweet 
to him, the latter drives the child to learn, by making it sour to pim 
if he does not. —Buxto 


The true hallmark of an educational system designed for a 
dynamic society is its emphasis upon cultivating the ability to ps 
problems ; to sift and classify data; to stimulate curiosity; to a 
critical questions; to make new combinations of old facts; to challeng 


accepted authority and tradition; to create useful generalization ; and 
to apply principle to cases, 


І agree that this is a tall order. Indeed, it is an order which 
cannot possibly be filled, unless the student is highly motivated to 
face the difficult task of using his head to think. Under these circum- 
stances it is too much to expect that young men and women will be 
so motivated unless the contents of the curriculum which guides 


their studies are relevant to the life which lies ahead, both for the 
individual and the nation. 


If the educational Process is to be the 
instrument of human Progress that w 
directly to the lives and hopes of tho 

—Chester Bowles (Convocation Ad 


profoundly important 
€ expect it to be, it must appeal 
se engaged in it. 

dress, Calcutta University, 1964) 


The truly educative acts are those which go down within the 
private experience of the learner and 


‹ are comprised of the student’s 
own self-activity, never of the artifices of the clever teacher. In 
harmony with th i ition, such methods as questioning, 

of many sorts, when skil- 
mpl y to the process. Commonly 
they will induce a slight but healthy tension in the experience of the 
learner which i ion the making of fruitful 
decisions. 


—J. Donald Butler (The Outline of a Philosophy and their Practice 
in Education and Religion) 


Education makes the man. —Cawthorn 


thinking. Children bring o 
itself throughout their lives. 
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Education does not consist in mastering languages, but is 
found in that moral training which extends beyond the school-room 
to the play-ground and the street, and which teaches that a meaner 
thing can be done than to fail in recitation. — Chadbourne 


There is a moral as well as an intellectual objection to the 
custom, frequent in these times, of making education consist in a 
mere smattering of twenty different things, instead of in the mastery 
of five or six. —Chadwick 


Y If a student merely studies his text books and passes his 
examinations and leaves the school, to my mind the student is not 
educated at all. — М.С. Chagla 


Knowledge is boundless ; human capacity, limited. 
—Chamfort 


Swallow all your learning in the mornings, but digest it in 
company in the evenings. —Chesterfield 


Knowledge must be adorned, it must have lustre as well as 


weight, or it will be offener taken for lead than for gold. 
—Chesterfield 


As a field, however fertile, cannot be fruitful without 
cultivation, neither can a mind without learning, —Cicero 


They will learn, not for the school, but for life, so that the 
youths shall go forth energetic, ready foreverything, apt, industrious, 
and worthy of being entrusted with any of the duties of life, and 
this all the more if they have added to virtue a sweet conversation, 
and have crowned all with the fear and love of God. They will go 
forth capable of expression and eloquence. —Comenius 


7 Education is a development of the whole man. The ultimate 
end of man is happiness with God. —Johann Amos Comenius 


Teaching, reading, writing and arithmetic of course, but not 
as fundamentals, except as in the learning one is taught to read fine 
things, to write beautiful thoughts and to know that in the funda- 
mentals of life the sum of one’s happiness cannot be obtained by 
subtracting from others, | and that the way to multiply the value of 
one’s possessions is to divide them with others, especially with those 
in need. — Randall J, Condon 


The education of the human mind commences in the 
cradle. —Cogan 
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Learning gives us a fuller conviction of the imperfections of 
our nature ; which one would think, might dispose us to modesty ; 
for the more a man knows, the more he discovers his ignorance. 


—Collier 
Better build schoolrooms for “the boy”, 
Then cells and gibbets for “the Мап”. —Cook 
/ Learning without thought is labour lost ; А 
Thought without learning is perilous. — Confucius 


The way of Great Learning lies in the realization of the 


illustrious virtue, in being closely associated with the people, and in 
reaching the ultimate good. —Confucius 


To know what you know and know what you don’t know 
is the characteristic of one who knows. —Confucius 


J The processes of teaching and learning stimulate one another. 
—Confucius 
Education is to cultivate in 


intellectual, and moral faculties 
and gradual improvement of th 


each generation the physical, 
and thereby contribute to the general 
е human race. 


— Marquis de Condorcet 


Education is the organised development and equipment of 


all the powers of a human being, moral, intellectual and physical, 
by and for their individual 


í individual and social uses, directed towards the 
union of these activities with their creator as their final end. 


—T. Corcoran S.J. 


Neither piety, virtue, nor liberty can long flourish in а 
community where the education of youth is neglected. —Cooper 


Learning is better worth than house of land. —Crabbe 


of The sure foundations of the Sta 
In Ignorance; and every sneer at educati 


te are laid in knowledge not 
learning, which is the recorded wisdom 


On, at culture, and at book- 
of the experience of mankind, 
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is the demagogue’s sneer at intelligent liberty, inviting national 
degencracy and ruin. — Curtis 


The purpose which runs through and strengthens all other 
educational purpose—the common thread of education—is the deve- 
lopment of the ability to think . . . . To say that it 15 central is not 
to say that it is the sole purpose or in all circumstances the most 
important purpose, but that it must be a pervasive concern in the 
work of the school. 

—Education Policies Commission (The Central Purpose of American 
Education 1961) 


KÍ The main end of education is to teach people to think, 
-—Lord Cromer 


Educate your children for self-control, to the habit of holding 
passion, and prejudice and evil tendencies subject to an upright and 
reasoning will, and you have done much to abolish misery from their 
future lives and crimes from society. —Daniel Webster 


The feelings are to be disciplined, the passions are to be res- 
trained, true and worthy motives are to be inspired, a profound 
religious feeling is to be instilled, and pure morality inculcated under 


all circumstances. All this is comprised in education. 
—Daniel Webster 


A man who after being educated and moving in a good 
society does not exercise his brain, is always immersed in superstition. 
Lucky are those men who know the secrets of all branches of know- 
ledge, or try to know them and after knowing them make them known 


to others with sincerity. —Dayananda 


Speaking generally, education signifies the sum total of pro- 
cesses by which a community or social group whether small or large, 
transmits its acquired power and aims with a view to securing itsown 


continued existence and growth. —Dewey 


/ “What nutrition and reproduction are to physiological life, 
education is to social life.” 

—Dewey, John (Democracy and Education 1916, p. 11) 

/ Education is the fundamental method of social progress and 

reform. — Dewey 


The function of education is to help the growing of a helpless 


imal i happy, moral and efficient human being. 
young animal into a happy: Жок. 
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Education is not something to be forced upon сораган ang 
youth from without, but is the growth of capacities with which Denes 
beings are endowed at birth. — 


ive process is capacity for further 
1 Ie result of the educative p p ironia 
u с 


The social environment is truly educative in its effect anon 
i i e individual shares or participates in some conjo 
aos which th р bag hee 


The purpose of education is self realization. — John Dewey 


The history of educational theory is marked by OPPOSE 
between the idea that education is development from within and tha 
it is a formation from without ; that it is based upon natural E 
ments and that education is a process of overcoming natural inc i 
nations and substituting in its place habits acquired under CR 
pressure... To imposition from above is opposed expression ар 
cultivation of individuality ; to external discipline is opposed free 
activity; to acquisition of isolated skills and techniques by drill 18 
Opposed acquisition of them as means of attaining ends which make 
direct vital appeal; to Preparation for a more or less remote future 
is opposed making the most of Opportunities of present life ; to static 
aims and materials is opposed acquaintance with a changing world. 

—Dewey (Experience and Education) 


Education is the development of all those capacities in the 
individual which will enable him to control his environment and ful- 
fil his possibilities. —John Dewey 


Ail education proceeds by the participation of the individual 
in the social Consciousness of the race. 


Sciously almost at birth, and is continu $ 
powers, saturating his consciousness, forming his habits, training his 
ideas, and arousing his feelings and emotions. Through this uncon- 
scious education the individual gradually co 
intellectual and moral resources whi 


Setting together. He becomes an inheritor of the funded capital of 
Civilization. The most formal and techni 


—Dewey (My Pedagogic Creed) 


Education...is а Process of living and not a 


ee Preparation for 
future living, 


—Dewey (My Pedagogic Creed) 
Education is the fundamental method of social progress and 


reform. —Dewey (Education Ti oday) 
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It is a common place to say that develo 

| pment of char: i 
the ultimate end of all school work. In general, о апа 
power of social agency, organized capacity of social functioning. It 


means social executive power, and social interest or responsiveness 
—John Dewey 


is the laboratory in which philosophic distinctions 


Edveation 
—Dewey 


become concrete, and are tested. 


Education is the process of reconstruction or reconstitution 
of experience, giving it a more socialised value through the medium 
of increased social efficiency. —John Dewey 


Е mmediate end, and so far as activity 
is educative it reaches that end—the direct transformation of the 
quality of experience, infancy, youth, adult life,—all stand on the 
same educative level in the sense that what is really learned at any and 


every stage of experience constitutes the value of that experience... 
— Dewey (Democracy and Education, pp. 89—1916) 


It has all the time an i 


& The process of education is a continuous process of adjust- 
ment, having as its aim at every Stage an added capacity of growth. 
— Dewey (Democracy and Education, p. 61) 


eman and what a gentleman should be; the 


last is a meer bookcase, a bundle of letters, a head stufft with the 
jargon of languages, 4 man...full of tongues but no language, all 
sense but no wit, in a word, all learning and no manner. 

D. Defoe (The Complete English Gentleman) 


The first is a gentl 


Education is a controlling grace to the young, consolation to 
othe rich. —Diogenes 


the old, wealth to the poor, and ornament t 


e is the education of its youth. 


The foundation of every Stat 
— Diogenes 


re ignorant is a great step to know- 


To be conscious that you a 
— Disraeli 


ledge. 
True education does not make all men alike. No human 
s a common man ; there is no magic and 


being worthy of the name i | ў 1 
no virtue іп commonness. Truth and virtue do not issue from undiff- 
— Harold W. Dodds 


erentiated mobs. 
overy, as the art of 


being taught is the art of disc: 
—Gark Van Doren 


The art of 19. i 
teaching is the art of assisting discovery. 


~ Learning is the eye of the mind. —Draxe 
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Education which is simply intellectual taxidermy—the scoop- 
ing out of the mind and the stuffing in of facts—is worthless“ The) 
human mind is not a deep-freeze for storage but a forge for production; 
it must be supplied with fuel, fired and properly shaped. 1 

— William A. Donaghy 

$ The great end of education is, to discipline rather than to 
furnish the mind ; to train it to the use of its own powers, rather 
than fill it with the accumulations of others. —Tryon Edwards 


œ~ The fruit of liberal education is not learning, but the 
capacity and desire to learn ; not knowledge, but power. —Eliot 


In order to control the minds of the people education should 
Part words, one part worship, and one part work. 


— Emerson 


be, one 


\ The things taught in Colleges and schools are not an educa- 
tion, but the means of education. —Ralph Waldo Emerson 


f Should be as broad as man. Whatever elements are in him 
it should foster and demonstrate. If he be dexterous, his tuition 
should make it appear if he be capable of dividing men by the 


trenchant sword of his thought, education should unsheathe and 
sharpen it; if he is one to cem 


To dumb creatures Mother Nature has gi i 
нде" iv ower 
of instinct . . . but Provid i i еп днн р 


to man al ivilege 
of reason has thrown the burden of К орен 


being upon training, Well therefore, has i i 
ў ; t bee first 
means, the second, and the third mea; ЕНДЫ cate 


‹ ans to happiness is right trainin 
or education. Sound education is th ee Tin е 


— Erasmus 


he assigned to education 
eeds of piety, the next 
е liberal studies, the third 
uties of life, the fourth 
habituated in courteous 
—Desiderius Erasmus 


manners,” 


4 Education is a better Safe i i 

Ц guard of liberty than a standin 

artiy. If we Tetrench the wages of the SHE Ы we must КС 
ose of the recruiting sergeant. Н Everett 
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, “Knowledge, without commonsense,” says Lee, “is folly ; 
without method, it is waste; without kindness, it is fanaticism 2 
without religion, it is death”, But with commonsense, it is wisdom : 
with method, it is power; with charity, it is beneficence ; with 
religion, it is virtue and life and peace. —Lee Farrar 


с Knowledge will not be acquired without pains and applica- 
tion. It is troublesome and deep digging for pure waters ; but 


when once you come to the spring, they rise up and meet you. 
—Felton 


Without ideals, without effort, without scholarship, without 


philosophical continuity, there is no such thing as education. 
—Flexner- 


: You demand universal suffrage, I demand universal educa- 
tion to go with it. — Forster 


When house and land are gone and spent, then learning is 
most excellent, — Foote 


If a man empties his purse into his head, no man can take 


it away from him. An investment in knowledge always pays the 
— Franklin 


best interest. 


In all things there lives and reigns an eternal law. This all 
controlling law is necessarily based on an all-pervading, energetics, 
living, self-conscious, and hence eternal unity. This unity is God. 
All things are only through the divine effluence that lives in each 
thing, is the essence of each thing. — Froebel (Education of Мап) 


Education should lead and guide man to clearness concerning. 


hi iself and in himself, to peace with nature and to unity with God. 
eh oat — Froebel (Education of Man): 


The representation of the infinite in the finite, of the eternal’ 
in the temporal, of the celestial in the terrestrial, of the divine in 
and through man, in the life of man by the nursing of his originally 
divine nature, confronts us unmistakably on every side as the only 

1 all instruction and training. 


j im of all education, in 
object, the only aim о а — Froebel (Education of Мап). 


will, to quicken it, and to make it 


pure, strong, and enduring, in a life of pure humanity, is the chief” 


ain object in the guidance of the boy, in instruction 
Bee the ee | —Froebel (Education of Man) 


To give firmness to the 
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Man, particularly in boyhood, should become intimate with 
nature—not so much with reference to the details and the outer of 
“God that lives in her and rules over us. —Froebel 


All things live and have their being in and through the divine 
unity, in and through God...... Nature, as well as all existing things, 
is a manifestation, a revelation of God. —Froebel 


Education is needed to lead and guide man to clearness 
‘concerning himself and in himself, to peace with nature, and to 
unity with God, hence, it should lead him to a knowledge of himself 
and of mankind, to a knowledge of God and Nature, and to the 
pure and holy life to which such knowledge leads, —Froebel 


Without rational conscious guidance childish activity degene- 
‘Tates into aimless play instead of preparing for those tasks of life for 
which it is destined. —Froebel 


The highest phase of child development—of human develop- 
ment at this period; for it is self-active representation of the inner, 
representation of the inner from inner necessity and impulse. Play is 


the purest, most spiritual activity of man at this Stage...... It gives, 
‘therefore joy, freedom, contentment, inner and outer Test, peace 
with the world. It holds the source of all that is good. —Froebel 


In all things there reigns an eternal law... This all-pervading 
daw is necessarily based on an all-pervading, energetic, self-conscious 
and hence eternal unit... This unity is God—The divine effluence 
‘that lives in each thing is the essence of each thing... The object 
of education is the realisation of a faithful, pure, inviolable, and 
hence holy life... education should lead and guide man to clear- 
mess concerning himself and іп himself, to face with nature and to 
unity with God. —Froebel (Education of Man) 


} True education ought be for them (boys and girls) a kind of 
Чпзигапсе against unemployment. — Mahatma Gandhi 


_ Literacy is not the end of education nor even the beginning. 
It is only one of the means whereby man and woman can be 
educated, — Mahatma Gandhi 


н l By education I mean an all-round drawing out of the best in 
‘child and man—body, mind and spirit. —Mahatma Gandhi 


Real education consists in drawing the best out of yourself, 
— Narasima Char, K.T. (A Day Book of Thoughts from 
Mahatma Gandhi, p. 70) 
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{те education is that which draws out and stimulates the 


spiritual, the intellectual and physical faculties of the children. 
—Tandulkar (Mahatma, Volume IV, p. 187) 


я Our system of education leads to the development of the: 
mind, body and soul. The ordinary system cared only for the mind. 
Nai Talim was not confined to teaching a little spinning and a little 
Sweeping. However indispensable these were, they were valueless 


unless they promoted the harmonious development referred to. 
— М. К. Gandhi (Basic Education, р. 117) 


intellect, nor the gross animal body, 
A proper and harmonious combination 
of all the three is required for the making of the whole man and 


constitutes the true economics of education.” 
— M.K. Gandhi (Basic Education, p. 14) 


Man is neither mere 
nor the heart or soul alone. 


The end of all education should surely be service and if a 
Student gets an opportunity of rendering service even whilst he is. 
studying, he should consider it as a rare opportunity and treat it not 
really as a suspension of his education but rather its complement. 

М. К. Gandhi ( Towards New Education, р. 32): 


Literacy is not the end of education, not even the beginn- 
ing. It is only one of the means whereby men and women can be 


educated. Li in itself is no education. 
н _Т andulkar (Mahatma, Volume IC, р, 175): 


I hold that true education of the intellect can only come 


ise and training of the bodily organs, e.g. 
чаш a ш э In other words an intelligent use 


hands, feet, eyes, ears, nose, etc. d 
{ ns in a chi ides the best and quickest way of develop- 
COL aa emile PeR he development of the mind goes hand 
ding awakening of the soul, the forog alone 
У оог lop-sided affair. Ву spiritual training I 
Шоо i aeai A proper and an alround development 
of the mind, therefore, can take place only when it proceeds pari 
passu with education of the physical and spiritual faculties of the 


i i indivisible whole. 
child, They constitute an indii p anahi (Basic Education р. 1243) 


i ich does not teach us to discriminate bet- 
агаа те E the one and to eschew the other is 


п gba pood eng pad io M.K. Gandhi (Basic Education, p. 90} 


14 his hands, his brain and his 


he c Towards New Education, p. 23). 


х int 
I would develop Ti Gandhi ( 


soul. 
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It is knowledge that ultimately gives salvation, —Gandhi 


Wealth, connections (rich friends), office, birth, deeds, 
knowledge and age are the factors which primarily add to the 
respectability of a person. But knowledge is the highest of them 
all, inasmuch as it is the source of health and virtues. —Gautama 


Let us not measure the quality of our education by the 
Statistics of pass, failure and wastage, howsoever important these 
figures may be as official records. The quality of education must be 
teflected in the quality of life, in its value and grace, in the culture 
of the social and individual mind and not least in our intellectual 


and technological competence to face and master the problems 
before us. 


Education must provide the nation with good workers and 
good managers. More, it should provide thinkers and seekers of 
light, Education is much more than preparation for a career or a 
means of acquiring skills for particular professions. Тһе best 
education is at once a means and fulfilment. Teachers and students 
of universities should look upon their intellectual works as the 
function and expression of their whole being. The major task of 
our educationists is, therefore, to stress this creative aspect of uni- 
versity life, 

—Indira Gandhi (Convocation Address, Vishva-Bharti, December 1966) 


Next to importance to freedom and justice is popular edu- 
‘cation without which neither freedom nor justice can be properly 
maintained. Р —J.A, Garfield 


The best system of education is that which draws, its chief 
Support from the voluntary effort of the community, from the 
individual efforts of citizens, and from those burdens of taxation 
which they voluntarily impose upon themselves. —Garfield 


A boy is better unborn than untaught, —Gascoigne 


ў The best and most important part of every man’s education 
is that which he gives himself. —Gibbon 


The most distinguished professional men bear witness, with 
ап overwhelming authority, in favour of acourse of education in 
which to train the mind Shall be the first object, and to stock it, 


the second, —Gladstone 


Тһе main „purpose of education is the development of an 
, ever deepening insight, an ever more profound consc iousness of 


consciousness. —Giovanni Gentite 


. 
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Education in the broadest sense can be nothing less than the 

changes made in the human beings by their experience. 
—George R. Geiger (An Experimentalist Approach to Education, 
The Fiftyfourth Year Book, p. 144) 


Every person has two educations, one which he receives from 
others, and one more important, which he gives himself. 
—Edward Gibbon 


y В р Е : 
The true object of education is the generation of happiness. 
—William Godwin 


Knowledge of our duties is the most essential part of the 
philosophy of life. If you escape duty you avoid action. The world 
demands results, — Goethals 


The central task of education—and, therefore, for elementary 
schools—is to develop men of goodwill who do not cheat, or steal, 
ог kill; universal individuals who value as one both self and all 
mankind, sensing immortality as the idea of mankind and not the 
fact of man. 

—John I Goodlad (Education and Ideal of Mankind Educations, 
Robert Ulich, 1964, p. 97) 


Quality education is not just providing information ; it is 
the more difficult task of developing wiser minds, —Ronald Gould 


We can advance and develop democracy but little faster than 
we can advance and develop the average level of intelligence and 
knowledge within the democracy, That is the problem that con- 
fronts modern educators. —Gompers 


The different steps and degrees of education may be com- 
pared to the artificer’s operations upon marble ; it is one thing to 
dig it out of the quarry, and another to square it, to give it gloss 
and lustre, call forth every beautiful spot and vein, shape it into a 
column, or animate it into a statue. —Gray 


The end objective of education is the making of men and 
women, in the highest sense of those words, For education to be 
truly successful, its end product must be men and women who have 
developed character at the same time that they have acquired know- 
ledge, —B. Edwin Hatchinson 


Education is preparation of the individual for the reciprocal 
union with society; the preparation of the individual so that he can 
help his fellow men, and in return receive and appropriate their 
Rei! — William T. Harris 
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The end of education is to produce а well balanced many- 
sideness of interest. Morality is universally acknowledged asthe high- 
est aim of humanity, and consequently ofeducation. 


—John Friedrich Herbart 


Knowledge is but folly unless it is guided by grace. 
— Herbart 


Education is a mine of well-distilled experience, a laboratory 
of tried and recorded experiments, This rich material is found in the 
histories of individual universities, learned societies, academies, the 


, Organization and administration, State examinations, 
the three learned professions, national educational policies, legislation 
both by academic senates and by political bodies. Indeed, the peda- 
gogic standpoint is one of the very highest and most philosophical 
points of view for reading history in general. 

—G. Stanley Hall (The Training of Teaches Forum 1890, p. 16) 


We wish first an education in, through, and for living in a 


democratic society and a changing world, —Раш К. Hanna 
Knowledge is power, —Hobbes 
Tf you want learning, you must work for it. — Holland 


The awakening of our 
best and purest tastes, Strengthening the desire to be useful and good 
and directing youthful ambition to unselfish ends 
objects of true education, 


best sympathies, the cultivation of our 


— Headley 


Education in its widest sense includes evi i 

, Edu erything tha 
formative influence, and Causes a young person ea 
what he is. 


tobe, ata given point, 


— Hopkins 
Instruction increases j i isci 
thens the heart. s inborn worth, and right discipline streng 
—Horace 
Education keeps the ke i 
А Ме У of life: А 
insures the first conditions of freedom ae Сара education 
and accustomed thoughts, i Y, adequate knowledge 
—Howe 
How can man be j j 
cul ture and disc Я aelligent, 


sis ha 
1 discipline of educati PPY, ог Useful, Without th 
house of his mind, and Teleases the captive that Unlocks the БОП. 


—Humphrey 
hou 
nt t ‚91 as the 
nature of the Cosmos о his nature, to his fellows Process of man’s 


y $, and to theultimate- 
—H.H.. Horne 
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The unfulfilled ends of his being are the increasing know- 
ledge of the truth, increasing wisdom in the application of his know- 
ledge to the problems of living, increasing enjoyment of persons and 
things worthy of love and appreciation, increasing realisation of a 
proper organisation of mankind on the earth, increasing fulfilment 
of an unconditional obligation to know and to do the right, the 
increasing reverence for the spiritual realities of existence. 

— Horne H.H.: (An Tdealistic Philosophy of Education. The Forty- 
first Year Book of the National Society for the Study of Education, 


USA, р. 156.) 


the eternal process of superior adjustment of the 
lly developed, free conscious, human being to 
tual, emotional and volitional environ- 

—H H. Horne 


Education is 
d physically and menta 
God, as manifested in the intellec: 

ment of man. 


Education is not simply growing, it is growing towards a goal. 

It is not simply an on-going process, it is a process going on towards 

an objective. The immediate objective is the realisation of the 

values, The remote objective, the absolute goal, is likeness to the 

spiritual order of the universe. Education in the final analysis in the 
upbuilding of humanity is the image of divinity.” 

—Horne H.H. (An Idealistic Philosophy of Education) 


/ Education is not to reform students or amuse them or to 
make them expert technicians. It is to make their minds, widen their 


horizons, inflame their intellects, teach them to think straight, if 
possible. —Robert M. Hutchins 


We have to habituate the Indian boy and girl to harness not 
only their thought, but also their feeling, their action to the ‘tasks of 


common national good, to support it not only by word but also by 
deed. —Zakir Hussain 


і That man I think has had a liberal education who has been 
‚ so trained in youth that his body is the ready servant of his will and 

does with ease and pleasure all the work that as a mechanism it is 
pe capable of—whose intellect is aclear, cold logic engine with all its 
t “йе of equal strength and in smooth working order—whose mind is 


y stored with a knowledge of the fundamental truths of nature—whose 
passions are trained to come to heel by virtuous will, the servant ofa 
tender conscience—who has learnt to hate all vileness and to respect 
others as himself. Such a one and no other, I conceive has had a 
liberal education, for he is in harmony with nature. He will make 
the best of him and she of her. —Prof. Huxley 


Education is the instrument of intellect in the law of nature 
under which name I include, not merely things and their forces, but 
men and their ways; and the fashioning of the affections and the 
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will into an earnest and living desire tomove in harmony with their 
laws. —Thomas H. Huxley 


Perhaps the most valuable result of all education is the ability 
to make yourself do the thing you have to do, when it ought to be 
done, whether you like it or not; it is the first lesson that ought to 
be learned ; and however early a man’s training begins, it is probably 
the last lesson that he learns thoroughly. —Thomas Henry Huxley 


What belongs in education is what helps the student to learn 
to think for himself, to form an independent judgement, and to take 
his part as a responsible citizen. 

— Robert Maynard Hutchins (‘The Conflict in Education, New York > 
Harper and Brothers, 1953) 


First he is capable of dealing with the ordinary affairs of 
life, by possessing a happy sense of fitness and a faculty of usually 
hitting upon the right course of action. Secondly, his behaviour in 
any society is always correct and proper. If he is thrown with offen- 
sive or disagreeable company, he can meet it with easy good temper; 
and he treats everyone with the utmost fairness and gentleness. 
Thirdly, he always has the mastery over his pleasure and does not 
give way unduly under misfortune and pain but behaves in such cases. 
with manliness and worthily of the nature which has been given to us. 
Fourthly (the most important point), he is not spoilt or puffed up nor 
is his head turned by success, but he continues throughout to behave 
like a wise man, taking less pleasure in the good things which chance 
has given him than in the products of his own talents and intelli- 
gence. —Isocrates (Athens Popular Teacher of Rhetoric): 


Education must enable the child to think for himself, to 
respect hard work, to have good fellowship, to have taste and sense 
of eternal realities. —M L. Jacks 


. Must employ all the intsruments to its hand and arm itself 
against all the influences which threaten its success.” 


—Jacks M.L. (The Education of Good Men, p. 24) 


Education is an attempt on the part of the adult members of 
the human society to shape the development of the coming genera- 
tion in accordance with its own ideals of life. 


— Welton James (Encyclopadia Brittainica, Vol, ҮШ, р. 951) 


Education is the organisation of i i 
я ‹ acquired habits of conduct 
or actions and tendencies of behaviour such as will fit the individual 
to his physical and social environment, — William James 


The true purpose of education is to cheri 
s ] ‘ ish and unfol 
seed of immortality already sown within us; to develop, to aoe fe 
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lest extent, the capacities of every kind with which the God who 
made us has endowed us. — Jameson 


The ends of means of education must be seen in relation to 
the ultimate problems of life-problems that concern the nature and 
destiny of man, both as a member of historically developing society 
and as a being in the process of eternity. Whereas, from one point 
of view, education is a specialized study, with its own techniques, and 
is the business of experts, from another point of view education is 
everyone’s business and involves everything that living itself involves, 

—M.V.C. (Jeffreys Glaucon, Pitman, 1950 p. 3) 


To the man of trained mind and developed tastes, the world 
becomes literally a larger place, larger and more exciting. He is able 
to see in it more beauty, more variety, more scope for his sympathy 
and understanding than he saw (before. So far as the understanding 
of the world is concerned, while education diminishes the certainty 
of what is, it widens his sense of the possibilities of what may be and 
transforms the world from a humdrum scene of workshop, factory 
and office to a universe of mystery and treasure-house of beauty. 

—Joad 


The tree of learning which is ever laughed at by fools, does, 
indeed, not show roots, blossoms and the like but bears its fruit at 
the time of distress by removing a man’s misfortunes at one stroke. 

—Kalhana 


An adequate educational programme will thus be concerned 
to help each individual child grow up from his state of initial depen- 
dence into full participation in the richest available group life, includ- 
ing in a democratic country, a full share in the active management 
of group affairs. 

—Kilpatrick, W.H. : (Philosophy of Education from the Experiment- 
alist Outlook. Forty-first Year Book: op. cit. р. 40) 


It is necessary to encourage the development ofa good mind 
that is capable of dealing with the many issues of life as a wholeand 
which does not try to escape from them and so become contradictory, 
frustrated, bitter or cynical. And it is essential that it should be 
aware of its own conditioning, its motives and pursuits. 

—J, Krishnamurti 


й Knowledge then is essential only as а means of cultivating the 
mind and not as an end itself. —J, Krishnamurti 


Education in the true sense is helping the individual to be 
mature and free, to flower greatly in love and goodness That is 
what we should be interested in, and not in shaping the child accord- 
ing to some idealistic pattern. —J. Krishnamurti 
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The highest function of education is to bring about an integ- 
tated individual who is capable of dealing with life as a whole, The 
idealist, like the specialist, is not concerned with the whole, but only 
with a part. There can be no integration as long as one is pursuing 
an ideal pattern of action ; and most teachers who are idealists have 
put away love, they have dry minds and hard hearts, To study a 
child, one has to be alert, watchful, self-aware, and this demands 
far greater intelligence and affection than to encourage him to follow 


an ideal. —J, Krishnamurti 


It is on the sound education of the people that the security 
and destiny of every nation chiefly rests, —Kossuth 


of work and service. There should be, hence, more stress on general 
education, on fundamentals, than on апе 


tion for, with Tapi speciali 

» Specialists soon become 
obsolete. And, of we do, the student should 
always be at the centre of attention. — Dr. D.S. Kothari 


What we know here is very little, 


жы but wha i 
анар hat we аге ignorant 


—Laplace 

He who always seeks More light the 

more the More he seeks, is one of the few h 

and give in every 
receiving is the sum of human i j 

ул мш ог » Which he alone enjoys who 


Ј —Lavater 
The a 


ttainment of a sound mind j ; 
of education. ш а sound body i 


s the end 
—John Locke 


ше and изе knowledge. M 
and they will do anything ; without t iti 
in the world is of little use, 71090 these qualities all the SENS 
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Self-education is largely book-education. —Leeming 


I have hopethat society may be reformed, when I see how 
much education may be reformed. —Leibnitz 


I desire to see the time when education, and by its means 
morality, sobriety, enterprise and industry, shall become much more 


general than at present. —Lincoln 
The better part of every man’s education is that which he 

gives himself. —Lowell 
Juite is education and education is life, —Lodge 


The only jewel which will not decay is knowledge. 
— Longford 


The important thing is not so much that every child should 
be taught, as that every child should be given the wish to learn. 
—Sir John Lubbock 


‘Behaviour is a mirror in which everyone shows his image. 
— Lutheran Digest 


The object of education is preparation for more effective 
service in church and State ; training for duties of home, occupation, 
church and State. — Martin Luther 


Learning, bravery, skill, physical power and patience are 
the natural friends of a man. Through their help alone can one live 
happily. — Mahabharata 


Education should be a conscious methodical application of 
the best means in the wisdom of the ages to the end that youth may 
Know how to live completely. — Austin O’ Malley 


A human being is not, in any proper sense, a human being 
till he is educated. —H. Mann 


Finally, education alone can conduct us to that enjoyment 
which is, at once, best in quality and infinite in quantity. 
— Horace Mann 


ч As an apple is not in any proper sense ап apple until it is 
Tipe, so a human being is not іп any proper sense a human being until 
he is educated. — Mann 


Grey hair do not make a man old; a young man who has 
Studied well, is alone considered to be really old by the learned 
gentry. —Manu 
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Neither by years (age) nor by grey hair, neither by ру 
nor by friends, does one become great. — Ма! 


The man who strives to educate himself as no one else can 
educate him must win a certain victory over his own nature. ane 
must learn to smile at his dear idols, analyze his every preju ee 
scrap if necessary his fondest and most consoling belief, апар 
his presuppositions, and take his chances with the truth. Ма 


School is no place of education for any children till their 
minds are well put in action, This is the work which has to be done 


at home, and which may be done in all homes where the mother 1S 
a sensible woman. — Martineau 


<The aim of education should be to convert the mind into a 
living fountain and not a reservoir, That which is filled by merely 
pumping in, will be emptied by Pumping out. — Mason 


him the spiritual heritage of the natior 
he is involved and Preserving in this w. 


In many things it is not well 


to say “know th self” ; it is 

better to Say “know others,” у IE 

Whatever helps to shape the human being, to make the 
human being what Я 


і 1 he is, or to hinder him from being what he is not 
15 part of his education, —J.S. Mill 


ег we do for our- 


5 it (education) include whatey 
Selves, and whatever is d for the express purpose 


of bringing us Somewh: 


» ` Social lite ; nay even 
ДУРЕ got dependent on human will ; by climate sai and 
i ees p ТЕ О SBARS the human being? to make 
el т ог ing what he is not—is 
part of his education, —John Stuart (Mill On Education, pp. 132-33) 
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I call therefore a complete and generous Education that 
which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully and magnanimously all 
the offices both private gnd public of peace and war. —John Milton 


If education can contribute to a moral, intellectual, and 
spiritual revolution, then it offers a real hope of salvation to suffering 
humanity everywhere. If it cannot or will not contribute to this 
revolution, then it is irrelevant and its fate is immaterial. 

—Sir Walter Moberly (The Crisis in the University, S.C.M. 

Press, p. 17) 


We should ask, not who isthe most learned, but who is the 
best learned. —Montaigne 


I would have his manners, behaviour, and bearing cultivated 
at the same time with his mind. It is not the mind, it is not the 
body we are training : it is the man, and we must not divide him into 


two parts. — Montaigne 
S The longer one lives the more he learns. — Moore 


Creative Education must make our youngmen really Indian, 
Strong, true and free—an embodiment of the finest in his culture, 
authentic representative of India, the teacher of Nations, which has a 
message for humanity. —K.M. Munshi 


I have come to feel that education is the basis of everything 
and on no account must we allow education to suffer. This is my 
firm conviction and therefore we should make preparations—even 
within the limits that are at our disposal for the spread of education 
as we want it to spread and as we have stated and given an assurance 
to the country. —Jawaharlal Nehru 


Anything that is static becomes stagnant and gradually leads 
to death. Тат а ог opening our minds to every kind of knowledge 
or information that can be obtained. Iam all for free intercourse 
with the rest of the world ; [am all for inviting people from other 
countries to come here to learn from us and to teach us. I want no 
barriers. —Nehru 


Education has mainly two aspects, the cultural aspect which 
makes a person grow, and the productive aspect which makes a person 
do things. 


Both are essential. Everybody should be a producer as well 
as a good citizen, and not a sponge on another person even though 
the other person may be one’s own husband or wife. 

—Nehru (An Autobiography, 1936 p. 401-402) 


А The type of education which presumes to concern itself only 
with the reading of books is from any point of view incomplete. You 
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may become a distinguished mathematician or an eminent individual 


otherwise, but you will find that you will be an even better mathe- 


matician if your body functions Properly.» І do not like persons 
going about with a bent back I want them to be straight like a 
tamrod and walk erect, I want them to be quick in their walk and 
Not to saunter and loiter, as Many do. Basic education stresses both 
things—physical or cultural fitness and ability to do things with the 
hands. You сап take it from me that if your hands can do things, 
your mind will work more satisfactorily. — Nehru 


By education I mean education and not merely learning to be 
lady-like. Learning to be lady-like may be good in itself but it is 
not education as such, Education has mainly two aspects, the cultural 
aspect which makes a‘person grow, and the productive aspects which 
makes a person do things. Both are essential. 
be a producer as well as a good citizen and not a s 
person even though the other person may be one’s 
wife., \ 


Everybody should 
ponge on another 
own husband or 


ountry. —WNehru 
All things are Possible to the educated and nothing what- 
ever to the uneducated man. —Sister Nivedita 


The education that we give our children inevitably expresses 
our own conception of that synthesis of which our lives form a part. 


—Sister Nivedita 
That’s wh 


at education means—to be able to do what you've 
never done before, —Palmer 


а youngman thinking, 
, and Wary; and an old man cheerful 
ity, a refuge in adversity, an 
| e, and gives moderation 
all circumstances, — Palmer 
The realisation of all the Possibilitie. 
< П 5 of huma 
development is education. e oe 
There is but one uestion 1 9 
better: and ‘but Я 009 (0 make man 
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of human growth, that law which determines the highest function of 
the human being, is the central problem in the philosophy of educa- 
lion ; to train and develop that function in each and every human 
being, and as an essential sequence, to develop each and every power 
of the mind and soul is the central problem in the art of education. 
—Francis Parker (How to Study Geography) 


ў True education concentrates upon the development of the 
highest motive. 


Upon this basis, the absolute and relative value of any branch 
of knowledge, the fundamental reasons forits teaching, the proportion 
of time and effort given to it, must be determined by the influence of 


such knowledge upon the human being in the outworking of its design 
into character. —Francis Parker (How to Study Geography) 


Too much and too little education hinders the mind. — Pascal 


Education is a debt due from the present to future genera- 
—Peabody 


tion. 
Natural, progressive and harmonious development of man’s 
innate powers. —Pestalozzi 


VEO means a natural, progressive, and systematic 
development of all the powers. —Heinrich Pestalozzé 


The aim of all instruction is,and can be, nothing but the 
development of human nature, by the harmonious cultivation of its. 


Power and talents and the promotion of manliness of life. 
—Pestalozzi (How Gertrude Teaches her Children) 


Education is a treasure, and culture never dies. © —Petronius 


A learned man has always wealth in himself. —Phaedrus 


The best education in the world is that got by struggling to 
get a living. —Phillips 


What is the education by which the human mind may be 
brought nearer to that truth which is at once the keystone of know- 
ledge and the pole star of conduct? ; 

—R.L. Nettleship (The Theory of Education in Plato’s 
Republic, 1935, р. 100) 


Education isthe process of drawing and guiding children 
towards that principle which is pronounced right by the law and 
Confirmed as truly right by the experience of the oldest and the most 
just. —Plato. 
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The learning and knowledge that we have, is, at the most, 
‘but little compared with that of which we are ignorant, —Plato 


Education consists of giving to the body and the soul all the 
perfection of which they are susceptible. — Plato 


The most important part of education is right training in the 
nursery. The soul of the child in his play should be trained to that 


sort of excellence in which, when he grows to manhood, he will have 
to be perfected. — Plato 


I mean by education that training which is given by suitable 
habits to the first instincts of virtue in children...which leads you 
always to hate what you ought to hate, and love what you ought to 
love, from the beginning oflifeto the end...in my view, will be rightly 
called Education. —Plato (Laws) 


If our citizens are well educated, and 
they will easily see their way through all these, as well as other 
matters which count, such, for example, as Marriage, the possession 
of women and the procreation of children, —Plato ( Republic—423) 

True education. .. Will have the greatest tendency to civilize 
and humanize them in their rel 
Who are under their protection, 


grow into sensible men, 


—Plato (Republic—416) 


1 Hence, for Plato, in planning for hiş ideal State, education 
15 something not far short of the whole; it is not Preparation for 
life; it is the only way of guaranteeing a fixed and noble moral type 


in the moral being. The State to him is a moral Personality grow- 
118 UP good because those who compose it are good and helping 
In its tura to keep them good. 


—Spencer Leeson (Christian Education, p. 40) 


“Plato’s object’, Taylor emphasizes 
theorems in moral scie i 


Moral life, by con- 


om ourselves by 


ths, He wishes to make us think 
ern of life. 


The Man and His Work, Methuen, 
1937, р. 29), 


ations to one another, and to those , 
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structure of knowledge to depend—the source of Good, which sup- 
plies truth to the object of knowledge and gives to the subject the 


power of knowing. 
А.Т. Taylor (Plato—The Man and His Work, р. 294) 


А If Nature be not improved by instruction, it is blind, if 
instruction be not assisted by Nature, it is maimed; and if exercise 
fails for the assistance of both, it is imperfect. —Plutarch 


1 It depends on education to open the gates which lead to 
Virtue or to vice, to happiness or to misery. — Jane Porter 


Imparting knowledge is only lighting other men’s candle at 
Our lamp, without depriving ourselves of any flame. —Porter 


Tis education that forms the common mind; 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined. —Pope 


A single day among the Jearned lasts longer than the longest 
life of the ignorant. —Posidonius 


Education is not learning; it is the exerciseand development 
of the powers of the mind; and the two great methods by which 
this end may be accomplished are in the hallsof learning, or in the 
Conflicts of life. —Princeton 


GER on is the process by which we conserve valuable 
elements in our culture and discard the wasteful. It is both a stabi- 
lizing influence and an agent for change. By means of it we help the 
Young to become good citizens of the country. What in simpler 
Socieities was done by the family, the religious, social and political 
institutions has to be done by educational institutions today. They 
have to create a change in men’s minds and hearts, 


‚ Radhakrishnan —(‘Occasional Speeches and Writings’, 
Dr. S. Radhakri. ( ро; 


If we wish to bring about a savage upheaval in our society, 

а Rakshash Raj, all that we need todo is to give vocational and 
technical education and starve the spirit. We will have a number 
Of scientists without conscience, technicians without taste, who find 
а void within themselves, a moral vacuum and a desperate need to 
Sul stitute something, anything for their lost endeavour and purpose. 
е —Radhakrishnan (Report) 


Education, to be complete, must be humane, it must include 
Not only the training of the intellect but also the refinement of the 
heart and the discipline of the spirit. —S. Radhakrishnan 
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Knowledge is not something _to be packed away, in scine 
corner of your brains, but what enters into your being, colours our 
emotions, haunts our soul and is as close to us as life itself. It is 
the ever mastering power which, through the intellect moulds the 

hole personality, trains the emotion and disciplines the will. 
ч 7 is —S. Radhakrishnan 


The main object of education, in my opinion, is the esta- 
blishment of a two fold harmony in every individual—harmony with- 
in his own self and harmony with other living beings in the whole 


world, —Rajendra Prasad 


That knowledge which purifies the mind and heart is alone 
true knowledge, all else is only negation of knowledge. 


—Shri Ramakrishna 


The secret of good education consists in enabling the student 

i i e, and in what manner and 

m so as to achieve proper 
types of employment. 

— рг. V.K.R.V. Rao (Education and Human Resource 

Development, 1966, р. 43) 


It is important to realise right from the start that education 
has a dual aspect. While education is necessary for the promotion 
of economic development, education is also essential for enjoying 
the fruits of life. One heeds to be educated in order to be a better 
man, to have a richer life, and to have a more integrated personality. 

e must never ignore what one would call the 
and the “self-fulfilling” aspect of ion, the aspect that relates 
to its enrichment of human personality. 

—Dr. V.K.R.V. Rao (Education and Human Resource 


Development, p. 1966, 58) 

“Education is” a process of development . , . . from infancy 

to maturity, the process by which he adapts himself gradually in 
various ways to his Physical, social and spiritual environment.” 


—T, Raymont 
Education is the deliberate and systematic influence exerted 
by the mature Person upon the immature through instruction, discip- 
line and harmonious develo 
Social and spiritual Powers о 


Girls like the Priestesses of old 
sacred places, and never hear, not 


» Should be educated only in 
immoral or violent. 


much less see, what is rude, 
—Richter 


Let noble thoughts come to us from every side, — Rigveda 
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Instruction ends in the school room, but education ends only 


with life. A child is given to the universe to be educated. 
—Robertson 


Of all the work that is done or can be done for our country, 
the greatest is that of educating the body, the mind and above all 
the character, giving spiritual and moral training to those who in a 


few years are themselves to decide the destinies of the nation. 
—Theodore Roosevelt 


Growth in creative ability is the goal of education. 
—Rorer 


Whether my pupil be destined for the army, the church, or 
the bar, concerns me but little, Regardless of the vocation of his 
Parents, nature summons him to the duties of human life. To live 
is the trade I wish to teach him. On leaving my hands, he will not, 


I grant, be istrate, soldier, or a priest. First of all he will be 
a man. ERSE Po — Rousseau (Emile, р. 8) 


To live is not merely to breathe ; it is to act, it is to make 
use of our organs, our senses, our faculties, and of all those parts of 
Ourselves which give us the feeling of our existence. The man who 
has lived most, is not he who has counted the greatest number of 


yea thoroughly felt life. 
Ts, but he who has most thoroug Rousseau (Emile, p. 131) 


m Nature, from man, or from things ; 
d organs is the education of nature; 
learn to make of this very deve- 


Education is either fro 


To educate a man is to adjust him to those elemente © ШЕ 
€nviron re of concern in modern life, and to develop, 
SRA Ба, hat he may make efficient and 


Organise and train his powers so t a 
Proper use of them. — W.E. Ruediger 


The entire object of education is not merely to do right 
„things, but love risht things not merely be industrious but to love 


indust iust but hanker after justice, not merely be 
Ty, not merely be ju 2 нү 


Pure but to love purity. 


r function than the Gevelopment 
fitness and rightness, or of what 
relative will ; you do not educate 


True education has no othe 
Of the natural perception of beauty, 
as lovely, decent and just and of the 
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a man by telling him what he knows not, but by making him what 
he was not. — Ruskin 


Education is leading the human souls to what is best, and. 
making what is best out of them ; and these two objects are always 
attainable together, and by the same means. The training which 


makes men happiest in themselves also makes them most serviceable 
to others. — Ruskin 


The essence of education is that it is change effected in the 
organism to satisfy the desires of the operator. — Russell 


The education of the individual is to my mind a finer thing 
than the education of the citizen ; but considered politically, in 
relation to the needs of the time, the education of the citizen Must... . 
take the first place. —Bertrand Russell 


Real education deals with the individual as an individual in 


a social group, while never losing sight of the task of developing 
social consciousness. —W.M, Ryburn 


Capacity without education is deplorable, and education 
without capacity is thrown away. —Saadi 


Learned women are ridiculed because they put to shame 
unlearned men. —Saadi 


_..., True education makes for inequality; the inequality of 
individuality, the inequality of success ; the glorious inequality of 
talent, of genius ; for inequality, not mediocrity, individual supe- 
Tiority, not standardization, is the measure of the progress of the 


world, — Schelling 


To know the laws of God in n i 
МБЕ тас ature and revelation, and then 


t affections and will into harmony wi —this 
education. y with those laws—t 


— Scovel’ 
I respect no study, and deem no stud ; i Its 
in money-making, Pee, а 
Men learn while they teach. — Seneca 
The wisest man may always learn l 1 
КҮ y n {something from the Му 


There is nothing on earth i | 
horrible as a school. To begin енсе for innocent people so 
> 


З it isa prison. it is in 
some respects more cruel thana prison. In a risen а 
you are not forced to read books written by the warders and the 
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governor. In prison they may torture your body ; but they do not 
torture your brains. — Shaw- 


Self-education is fine when the pupil is a born educator. 
— Shedd 


P We speak of educating our children. Do we know that our 
children also educate us ? —Sigourney 


The end of all knowledge should be in virtuous action, 
— Sidney 


Accurate knowledge is the basis of corrert opinions ; the 


want of it makes the opinions of most people of little value. 
— Simmons: 


The real object of education is to give children resources that 
will endure as long as life endures ; habits that time will ameliorate, 
not destroy ; occupation that will render sickness tolerable, solitude. 
pleasant, age venerable, life more dignified and useful, and death. 


less terrible. — Smith, 


The best school of discipline is home—family life is Сой”. 
own method of training the young ; and homes are very much what 
Women make them. — Smiles, 


They who provide much wealth for their children, but neglect- 
to improve them in virtue, do like those who feed their horses high, 
ut never train them to the manage. — Socrates 


As for me, all I know is that І know nothing. — Socrates 


The aim of education is to dispel error and to discover truth. 
—-Socrates- 


? The greatest service we can do to a human being is to give 
him a right education : physical, intellectual, moral (social) and 
religious, —John Lancaster Spalding 


I grow old learning something new everyday. — Solon 


Our knowledge is our power, and God our Senet ae 


iving 1 i hich 
for complete living is the function w. 
d the only rational mode of judging of 
hat degree it discharges such 


ed J To prepare us 
an ation has to discharge, and the 
fure uCational course is to judge in W. 
ion. р | 

e inthe History of Education 


Нер oe Е 
erbert Spencer (Quoted in Brief eons ‘Monroe. Paul, 1907, р. 356) 
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Never educate a child to be a gentleman or lady only, but. to 
be a man, a woman. —Spen 


cience is organized knowledge, — Spencer 


то Prepare us for complete living is the function which edu- 
cation has to discharge. — Herbert Spencer 


How to live ?— 
how to live in the me 


social, and that they should understand all other science as a key to 
the science of life, 


—Spencer (Education : Intellectual, Moral and Physical—1860) 


< Preparation for voc 


ation is an important Part of education. 
But speciali 


sation in vocation is not the function of the school. 
—Spens (Report) 


c » Very soon surpass, in their studi 
earlier, and who read numerou 


—Spurzheim 

The problem of education is two-fold : first to know and 

then to utter. Everyone who lives any semblance of an inner life 
thinks more nobly and Profoundly than he speaks, — Stevenson 


It is only the ignorant who despise education, — Syrus 


How vain is learning unless. intelligence go with it, 


— Stobaeus 


‹ I believe that the ob 
which can Only be 
freedom has its risk and responsibility as life itself has, 
for certain, though „most people seem to have forgotten it, that 
Ten are Iving beings —more living than grown-up people, who 
ШҮ БШ their shells of habit around feos a 
absolutely Necessary for thei 
Ше леш not h еа but a world 
whose gui Ing spirit is 
ЕХ Н 5 Регзопа] love. It must be an ашр Bilas 
ive, but fully awake in its 
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activities, where boys’ minds are not being perpetually drilled into 
believing that the ideal of the self-idolatry of the nation is the truest 
ideal for them to accept; where they are bidden to realize man’s 
world as God’s Kingdom to whose citizenship they have to aspire; 
_ Where the sunrise and sunset and the silent glory of stars are not 
daily ignored ; where nature’s festivities of flowers and fruit have their 
joyous recognition from man ; and where the young and the old, the 
teacher and the student, sit at the same table to partake of their 


daily food and the food of their eternal life. 
—Tagore : (Personality p. 147) 


We not only make our nature articulate but also under- 
stand man inall his efforts to reveal his being in every age and 
clime. The great use of education is not merely to collect facts but 
to know man and make oneself known to man. It is the duty of 
every human being to master, at least tosome extent, not only the 
language of the intellect but also that of the personality, which is the 


language of Art. 
—Tagore (Thoughts on Education, Vishwabharti Journal) 


The object of education is to give man the unity of truth. 
Formerly when life was simple all the different elements of man were 
in complete harmony. But when there came the separation of the 
intellect from the spiritual and the physical, the school education put 
entire emphasis on the intellect and the physical side of man. We 
devote our sole attention to giving children information, not know- 
ing that by this emphasis we are accentuating a break between the 


intellectual, physical and the spiritual life. 
— Tagore: (Personality p. 126) 


The best function of education is to enable us to realize that 
to live as/a man is great, requiring profound philosophy for its ideal, 
Poetry før its expression, and heroism in its conduct. — Tagore 


The highest education is that which does not merely give us 


information but makes our life in harmony with all existence. 
—Tagore 


The last point is that our education should be in full touch 
with our complete life, economical, intellectual, aesthetic, social and 
spiritual; and our educational institutions should be in the very 
heart of society, connected with it by the living bonds of varied 
co-operations. For, true education is to realise at every step how 
our training and knowledge have organic connection with our 
Surroundings. — Tagore 


_ There is a close and inseparable connection between the 
faculties of mind and the body. Each gains strength by co-operating 
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senses through various activities. 
every pupil should be taught to master some form of handwork or 
Other. To learn the particuiar ty < 

objective. The fact is that through 


mind is also strengthened, — Tagore 


Education is nothing short of the hi 
the fullest growth and freedom ot soul. 
ment will provide an ever ready back 
activity ; to the adolescent, it wi 


Curiosity ; the adult will see in her the soil on which his country and 


his people stow, the cultural and economic background of human 
existence, 


ghest purpose of man— 
To the child, the environ- 


—Tagore (Т, houghts on Education, Vishwa Bharati Quarterly, 
Vol. ХИ Pr, I, 1946, p. 19) 


It is said in our Scriptures: In greed is sin, in sin, death. 
Your philosopher has said : No greater calamity than greed. These 
Sentences carry the wisdom of ages. When greed becomes the 
dominant character of a people it forebodes destruction for them, 
ization li gue of Nations can ever save 
Seeking flow unchecked from the 
e time try to build an outer dam 
The deluge will burst forth with 
i because of the resistance, Lao-tze says: Not self- 
seeking, he gaineth life, Life’s Principle is in this, and therefore in 
û Society all the trainings and teachings that make for life are those 
that help us in our Control of selfish greed. 
d in China by Tagore in 1924, ed. by Anthony 
X. Soares, p. 54, 1962) 


7 In educational institutions Our faculties have to be nourished 
in order to give our 


mind its freedom, to ke our imagination fit 
for the world which belongs to ЖО, р 
last i 


8 1 art, and to stir our sympathy for 
human relationships. The s even more important than bearing 
the geography of foreign lands. — Rabindranath Tagore 


The aim of education be summed up b i it i 
П Saying the 
development of everythin тд! hee on 
an animal ora machine 


: ial o —the discipline of intelligence t i 
of imagination, and the widening of sympathy, wika ness 
1 


— William Temple 


Self-reverence, self-k 


/ nowledge, self. 
lead life to Sovereign power, Sars 


Control, these three alone 
— Tennyson 
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Education is a device which has a place in the process of 
evolution, and has enormously influenced evolution, 
—Prof. Sir Godfrey Thomson 


аА Education is the transmission of life, by the living, to the 
living. — Edward Thring 


All life is education and nothing is exempt from it. It is the 
Constant interaction among people and the objective world. 
—Ulich, Robert R (Fundamentals of Democratic Education, 1940. p. 10) 


The good and the pleasant approach a man. Studying them 
from all viewpoints, the wise man perceives the difference between 
the two, and thus chooses the good in preference to the pleasant. 
The fool out of love for acquisition and hoarding chooses the plea- 
sant. —(Kathopanishad) 


Asato ma sad gamaya, 

Tamaso ma Jyotir gamaya, 

Mrtyor ma amrtam gamaya. 

Lead me from the unreal to the real, 

Lead me from darkness to light. 

Lead me from death to immortality.” 
—(Brihadaranyak Upanishad) 


Yastu vijnanavan bhavati 
Yuktena manasa sada 
Tasyendriyani vasyani 
Sadasvaiva saratheh. 


He who is possessed of supreme knowledge by concen- 
tration of mind, must have his senses under control, like spirited 
Steeds controlled by a charioteer. —(Kathopanishad, iii, 6) 

* 
Manopubbangama dhamma 
Manosettha manomaya, 


Mental states always precede action of which they are the 
determinin g factors. —(Dhammapada, i. 1) 


Chittameva asya vasam gachchhati ‘Chittena asya vasibhu- 
tena sarvadharma vasibhavanti’ 


The mind has come into his power. When one has thus 
brought the Mind under his control, all principles of things are 
under his contro] —(Santideva’s Sikshasamuchchaya, chap, vi). 
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Mana eva manushyanam karanam bandha—mokshayoh 


Tasmat tat abhyaset mantri yat ichchhet mokshama- 
vyayam’ 


i d 

The mind of men is at once the cause of his bondage апе 

Salvation. Therefore, one should train his mind, if he desires abid 
ing freedom by the discipline of mantra 


(Malinivijayottara—Tantra, xv. 38) 


Ragadidurvaramalavaliptam’ к 
Chittam hi Samsaramuvacha Vajri’ 


Says the teacher of Vajra-yana : The Mind that is tains 
by the indelible impurities of passions constitutes what is calle х 
Samsara or the world, (Prajnopaya- Vinischaya—Siddhih, iv. 22 


Education is a companion which no misfortune can depress 
no crime destroy—no enemy alienate—no despotism enslave. Е 
home a friend ; abroad, an introduction, in solitude, a solace; an 


Society, an ornament. Without it, what isman? —A splendid sayer 
a reasoning savage, SA 


Education is the apprenticeship of life, —Vilmat 


Just as a seer of seed sownin a field gives a return of twenty- 
five seers 


» SO the seeds of thought which are sown in the pupil’s 
mind should give a ten-fold or twenty-fold return, —Vinoba Bhave 


The quality of education is not to be measured by its length 
and breadth, but only by its depth, 


—Vinoba Bhave 


The ideal of all education, all training should be man- 
making. Education is not the amount of information that is put 
into your brain and runs гї 


must have life-building, man-making, character-making, assimilation 
of ideas. If you have assimi i them your 
i i ап апу man who has. 
got by heart a whole library, 


We want that education by which Character js formed, 
Strength of mind is increased, the in 


tellect is expanded and by which 
One can stand on one’ . What we Want are Western 
Science coupled with Vedanta and also Shraddha and faith in one’s 
own self. Educ of the Perfection already 
in man. —Swami Vivekanande 
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The true teacher is he who can immediately come down to 
the level of the student and transfer his soul tothe student’s soul and 


see through and understand through his mind. 
— Swami Vivekananda 


Bo a man-making education all round that we want. 
— Swami Vivekananda 


We must have life building, man-making, character-making 
assimilation of ideas, If you have assimilated five ideas and made 
them your life and character, you have more education than any 
man who has got by heart a whole library, 

— The complete works of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. III. р. 302, 


To me the very essence of education is concentration of 
mind, not the collecting of facts. If I had to do my education over 
again, and had my voice in the the matter I would not study facts 
at all, I would develop the power of concentration and detachment, 
and then with a perfect instrument { could collect facts at will. 

—The complete works of Swami Vivekananda Vol., VI. pp. 38-39 


We want that education by which character is formed, 
Strength of mind is increased, the intellect is expanded and by which 


One can stand on one’s own feet. 
—The complete works of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. V. р. 257 


What a man ‘learns’ is really what he ‘discovers’ by taking 
‘cover off his own soul, which is mine of infinite knowledge. We say 
Newton discovered gravitation. Was it sitting anywhere in a corner 
waiting for him? It was in his own mind: the time came and he 
found it out. All knowledge that the world has ever received comes 
from the mind: the infinite library of the universe is in your own 
mind. The external world is only the suggestion, the occasion, 
which sets you to study your own mind. The falling of an apple 
ave the suggestion to Newton, and he studied his own mind. He 
Tearranged all the previous links of thought in his mind and dis- 
‘covered a new link among them, which we call the law of gravitation. 
It was not in the apple nor in anything in the centre of the earth. 
—The complete works of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. 1. p. 26 


What is education? Is it book-learning? No, Is it diverse 
knowledge 7 Not even that. The training by which the current and 
expression of will are brought under control and become fruitful is 


called education. 
—The Complete works of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. IV. p. 490 


If education were identical with information, the libraries 


would be the greatest sages іп the world and encyclopiedias, the 
Rishis, 2 Š — Vivekananda 
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К г К Г ү 
A nation is advanced in Proportion as education pod аа 
gence spread among the masses, —Vivek 


Nature has always been Stronger than education. — Voltaire 


E bg ae. 
Таз Education means the universal distribution of ees knows 


i j i importance 
Education should promote as an object of Primary impor 
institutions for the general diffusion of knowledge, In proportion as 


the structure of a government gives force to public opinion, овоа 
be enlightened, — Washing 


Universal suffrage, without universal education, would be а 
curse. —Waylan 


Through education the feelings are to be disciplined, үз 
Passions аге to be Testrained, true and worthy motives a peed 
inspired, a Profound Teligions feeling’s is to be instilled and p 
Morality is to be inculcated under all circumstances. 


—Daniel Webster 


That one could define education as the lifting of minds out 
of blind alleys, — H.G. Wells 


Education is an attempt on the part of the adult „members 
of the human society to shape the development of the coming gene 


ration in accordance with its own ideals of life. —James Welton 


Education is the guidance of the individual towards a com- 
prehension of the art of life; 


and by the art of the life I mean the 

most complete achievement of varied activity expressing the potential 
of that living creative in the face of its environment, 

—Alfred North Whitehead 

“...mankind is born for action ; itis the very breath of his 

life that he should bedo The aim of education is the 

i action —that action Should be controlled by 

thought and thought should issue į ctio; 


‘ П ious spiritual Principal of mind, 
and starts that Into activity and growth 


3 — Whipple 

Education is the apprenticeship of life, — Willmott 

Mo inheritance can supply the want of a virtuous education. 
— Wilson 


j 


чыё. 
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Slavery is but half abolished, emancipation is but half com- 
pleted, while millions of free men and votes in their hands are left 


without education. — Winthrop 


Education is an admirable thing, but it is well to remember 


from time to time that nothing that is worth knowing can be taught. 
—Oscar Wilde 


Education implies love for the eternal values and demands 
infinite patience. Education creates values and keeps them fresh, 
while politics seeks to organize and defend them. Education is thus 
the master and politics its servant—tie опе needs (the maturing 
process of) time, the other intensity (of action). The educational 
problem is so comprehensive that it is never completed; its goal is 


not meantto be reached butonly to indicate the direction (of advance) 
— Юг. Zakir Husain 


children, co-citizens, and your own 
and misery may not be fall you 
—The Zoroastrian Code of Ethics 


Do not keep your wife, с 
self without education, so that grief 
and you may not have to repent. 


Which is the highest of all deeds of men? 


т to this poser in the Dinkard is: “To give know- 
ive it and to give birth to every 
—The Zoroastrian Code of Ethics 


The answe 
ledge to those who are fit to rece 


kind of holiness”. 


2 


Aims of Education 


There are obviously two educations. One should teach us 
how to make a living and the other how to live. —J. Adams 


Only when he is doing what is best for his own development 
is the individual doing the best for the state. This involves the idea 
of self-realization as the end and aim of education on the Platonic 
basis,’ 


J. Adams : (Evolution of Educational Т. heory p. 138) 


There can be but a single goal of education, and that educa- 
tion to courage. —Alfred Adler 


The aim of education should be the same for all men (ive. 
everywhere and always, in every mode of society, every condition of 
life, etc ) — Mortimer J, Adler 


India has seen always in man the individual a soul, a portion 
of the Divinity enwrapped in mind and body, a conscious manifest- 
ation in Nature of the universal self and spirit. Always she has 
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social and political forms and culture. And equally then our cultural 
conception of humanity must be in accordance with her ancient 
vision of the universal manifesting in the human race, evolving 
through life and mind but with a high ultimate spiritual aim,—it 
must be the idea of the spirit, the soul of humanity advancing 
through struggle and concert towards oneness, increasing its experi- 
ence and maintaining a needed diversity through the varied culture 
and life motives of its many peoples, searching for perfection through 
the development of the powers of the individual and this progress 
towards a diviner being and life, but feeling out too through more 
slowly after a similar perfectibility in the life of the race, It may 
be disputed whether this is true account of the humanor the nationoal 
being but ifit is once admitted as а true description then it should 
be clear that the only true education will be that which will be an 
instrument for this real working of the spirit in the mind and body 
of the individual and the nation, That is the principle on which we 


must build, that the central motive and the guiding ideal. It must 
1 will makes its one central 


be an education that for the individua 
object the growth of the soul and its powers and possibilities, for 
the nation will keep first in view the preservation, strengthening and 
enrichment of the nation-soul and its dharma and raise both into 
powers of the life and ascending mind and soul of humanity. And 
at no time will it lose sight of man’s highest object, the awakening 
and development of his spiritual being. —Sri Aurobindo 
Should be good enough for the best and cheap enough for 
the poorest. — Henry Barnard 


The individual is an entity in himself, infinitely precious, 
and should never be sacrificed to fit the needs of society. 

— Boyd William, (Т) he Education Theory of Jean Jacques 

Rousseau, p. 140) 


The teacher’s aim is not to educate his pupils in the abs- 
tract, but for life in an existing society. - 
— John S. Bruebacher: (A History of the Problems of Education, p. 22) 


the consciously controlled process whereby 


changes in behaviour are produced in the person, and through the 
oup. Education makes for more effective 


person within the gr akes, п у 
Participation in the total process of social interaction whether in 
health or апу other desirable human value. 


terms of social, economic, d ] 
— Brown, Francis J. : (Educational Sociology, р. 168) 


Education is 


In a democratic society authority and leadership in education 
as in government, are not supposed to be lodged in the hands of any 
ruling!group-hereditary military, ecclasiastical, or economic. It is the 
very essence of democratic theory that authority and ultimate control 
in all public affairs should be transferred from all such limited groups 
to the people as a whole. — J.L. Childs 
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The education that I propose includes all that is proper for 

a man, and in one in which all men are born into this world should 

share. All these, as far as possible, should be educated together, 
that they may stimulate and urge on one another. Я 

—Keatingei M.W. (The Great Didactic of John Amos Comenius, 

1896, p. 418) 


Not the children of the rich or of the powerful only but all 
alike, boys and girls, both noble and ignoble, rich and poor, in all 
cities and towns, villages and hamlets, should be sent to school. Let 
none therefore be excluded unless God has denied him sense and 
intelligence. —Comenius : (The Great Didactic—Ch. IX) 


The education that I Purpose includes all that is proper for 

a man, and in which all men who are born into this world should 

share. All, therefore, as far as is possible, should be educated to- 
gether, that they may stimulate and urge On one another, 

— Comenius 


We wish all men to be trained in all the virtues, especially in 
modesty, sociability, and politeness, and it is therefore undesirable to 
create class distinctions at such an early age, or to give some children 
the opportunity of considering their own lot with satisfaction and 
that of others with scorn. —Comenius 


Social and national integration is crucial to the creation of a 

Strong, united country, which is an essential pre-condition for all 

progress. It has a varied content—economic, social, cultural and 
political—and its different facts are closely inter-connected, 

— Education Commission, 1:34— 1-35, 1964-66, p. 9 


In our view, education сап and should play a very Significant 
Tole in it by 


—introducing a common school system of the public educa- 
tion; 


—making social and national Service an integral part of 
education at all stages; 
—developing all modern Indian languages, and taking nece- 
ssary steps to enrich Hindi as quickly as possible so that 


it is able to function effectively as the official language of 
the Union; and 


Promoting national consciousness. : 
—Education Commission, 1'34—1:35, p. 10 


One of the important social objectives of education is to 
equalize opportunity, enabling the backward or underprivileged 
classes and individuals to use education asa lever for the improve- 
ment of their condition. Every society that values social justice and 
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15 anxious to improve the lot of the common man and cultivate all 
available talent, must ensure progressive equality of opportunity to 
all sections of the population. This is the only guarantee for the 
building up of an egalitarian and human society in which the exploi- 
tation of the weak will be minimized. 

— Education Commission, 6.01, 1964-66, р. 108. 


We have to cultivate a spirit of large-hearted tolerance, of 
mutual give and take, of the appreciation of ways in which people 
differ from one another. This is a very exacting ‘experiment in 
living’ that we have launched and no education will be worthwhile if 
the educated mind is unable to respond to this situation with intelli- 


gence and imagination. 
= £ — Education Commission, 1°68, 1964-66, p. 17 


Tn a multi-religious society like ours, it is necessary to define 
the attitude of the State to religion, religious education and the 
concept of secularism. The adoption of a secularist policy means 
thatin political, economic and social matters, all citizens irrespective 
Of their religious faith, will enjoy equality of rights, that no religious 
community will be favoured or discriminated against, and the instruc- 
tion in religious dogmas will not be provided in State schools. But 
It is not an irreligious or anti-religious policy ; it does not belittle the 
Importance of religion as such, It gives to every citizen the fullest 
freedom of religious beliefs and worship. It is anxious to ensure 
800d relations amongst different religious groups and to promote not 


Only religious tolerance but also an active reverence for all religions. 
T — Education Commission, 1:78, 1964-66, p. 20 


K This Report is concerned with a synoptic appraisal of the 
existing educational situation in the country and the presentation of 
an overall programme of educational development. But education 
cannot be considered in isolation or planned in a vacuum. It has to 
be used as a powerful instruments of social, economic and political 
Change and will, therefore, have to be related to the long-term 
national aspirations, the programmes of national development on 
which the country is engaged and the difficult short-term problems it 
1s called upon to face. -- Education Commission, 0:4, 1964-66, р. 1. 

д If this ‘change оп a grand scale’ is to be achieved without 
Violent revolution (and even then it would still be necessary) there is 
One instrument, and one instrument only, that can be used: Educa- 
tion. Other agencies may help, and can indeed sometimes have a 
More apparent impact. But the national system of education is the 
Only instrument that can reach all the people. It is not, however, a 
Magic wand to waye wishes into existence. Itis a difficult instru- 
ment, whose effective use requires strength of will, dedicated work 
and sacrifice. But it is a sure and tried instrument, which has served 
Other countries well in their struggle for development. It can, given 
the will and the skill, do so for India. 

— Education Commission, 1°13, 1964-66, р. 4. 
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There can be no hope of making the country self-sufficient 
in food unless the farmer himself is moved out of his age-long con- 
servatism through a science-based education, becomes interested in 
‘experimentation, and is ready to adopt techniques that increase 
yields. The same is true of industry. The skilled manpower 
needed for the relevant research and its systematic application to 
agriculture, industry and other sectors of life can only come from 
a development of scientific and technological education. Similarlv, 
economic growth is not merely a matter of physical resources or of 
training skilled workers ; it needs the education of the whole popula- 
tion in new ways of life, thought and work. 

—Education Commission, 1964-65, p. 4 


The present system of education, designed to meet the needs 
of an imperial! administration within the limitations set by a feudal 
and traditional society will need radical changes if it is to meet the 
purposes of a modernizing democratic and socialistic society —changes 
in objectives, in content, in teaching methods, in Programmes in the 
size and composition of the student body, in the selection and pro- 
fessional preparation of teachers, ard in organization. In fact, 
what is needed is a revolution in education which in turn will set in 
motion the much desired social, economic and cultural revolution, 

— Education Commission, 1°17, 1964-66, p. 5 


In our opinion, therefore, no reform is more important or 
more urgent than to transform education, to endeavour to relate it 
to the life, needs and aspirations of the people and thereby make it 
a powerful instruments of social, economic and cultural transformation 
necessary for the realization of our national goals. This can be done 
if education : 


—is related to productivity; 


— strengthens social and national integration ; consolidates 
democracy as a form of government and helps the country 
to adopt it as a way of life; 


—hastens the process of modernization ; 
and 


—Strives to build character by cultivating social, moral and 
spiritual values. 
— Education Commission, 1:90, 1964-66, p. 6. 


Education and Productivity can thus constitutea ‘rising spiral? 
whose different parts sustain and support one another, 


The link between education and Productivity can be forged 


through the development of the following programmes which should 
хесеіүе high priority in the plans of educational reconstruction : 


7 чч 
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—science as a basic component of education and culture ; 


—vocationalization of education, especially at the secondary 
school level, to meet the needs of industry, agriculture trade; 


and 
—-work-experience as an integral part of general education; 


—improvement of scientific and technological education and. 
research at the university stage with special emphasis on 


agriculture and allied sciences. 
-- Education Commission, 1964-66, р. 1°27-12), p. 6- 


Science education must become an integral part of school 
education ; and ultimately some study of science should become a 
bart of all courses in the humanities and social sciences at the univer- 
Sity stage, even as the teaching of science can be enriched by the 
inclusion of some elements of humanities and social sciences. The 
quality of science teaching has also to be raised considerably so as 10: 
achieve its proper objectives and purposes, namely, to promote an 
ever deepening understanding of basic principles, to develop problem- 
Solving, analytical skills and the ability to apply them to the problems 
on the material environment and social living and to promote the 
Spirit of enquiry and experimentation. Only then can a scientific 


Outlook become part of our way of life and culture. 
— Education Commission, р. 1°23, 1964-66, р. 67° 


We would also like to stress the need to pay due attention to 
ше Telationship between enrolment and manpower requirements. If’ 
ndia is to achieve its targets of economic growth, it must have an 
adequate supply of educated specialists for each category of job to be 
Performed. Conversely, if there is an excess of trained people in any 
category, it implies an imprudent use of scarce resources and also 
Мез difficult problems of unemployment of the educated. Even 
Ное Point of view of the individual, some matching of educa- 
fia patterns and job opportunities is vital. Nothing is more 
5 DE than to be under-qualified or over-qualified for a job, or 
W e unemployed because there is no call for one’s qualifications. 

2 believe, therefore, that estimates of future manpower needs form 


i useful basis for regulating enrolment patterns above the primary 
gyel: — Education Commission, 5 11, 1964-66, p. 92 


works We define work-experience as participation in productive- 
oats 10 school, іп the home, іп a workshop, on a farm, in a factory 
рй any other productive situation. In our opinion, all good and 
al TPoseful education should consist of at least four of the basic 
ements : 
Й 


— “literacy? or a st 
УЙ udy of languages 
humanities and social sciences; : 
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—‘numeracy’ or astudy of mathematic and natural sciences 5 
—work-experience ; and 


—social service. 
— Education Commission, 1°25, 1964-66, p. 7 


In a well-organized programme work-experience, at least from 
the higher primary stage, should also result in some earning for the 
student—either in cash or in kind. 


— Education Commission 1:31. 1964-€6, p. 8 


To offer to all individuals of the human race,” “the means of 
providing for their needs, of assuring their welfare, of knowing and 
exercising their rights, of understanding and fulfilling their obligations. 


To assure each one the facility of perfecting his skill, of 
rendering himself capable of the social functions to which he has the 
tight to be called, of developing to the fullest extent those talents 
with which nature has endowed him ; and thereby to establish among 
all citizens an actual equality, thus rendering real the political equality 
recognized by the law. 


This should be the first aim of any national education ; and 
from such a point of view, this education is for the government an 
obligation of justice. — Marquis de Condorcet. 


A person who learns to reason about his conduct and learns 
what he holds most dear can adapt his character to new strains and 
new uncertainties... Character begins to set almost at the time of 
birth. Some of the underlying fears and pleasures are firmly set 
before school entrance, and the later structure of character does grow 
around this framework. But a person can acquire new understand- 
ings and attachment to new ideals throughout his life, if at his core 
he likes the world, feels that the world likes him, and believes in the 
Power of his own intelligence, 

— Lee Cronback : (Education and Psychology — 1954) 


National integration is the pre-requisite for the fulfilment 
of our democracy. 
= С.р. Deshmukh (Presidential Address in a Seminar on National 


Integration April, 1 958 — Report of the Seminar University Grants 
Commission, New Delhi 1961, p. 4.) 


In sum, I believe that the individual who is to be educated 
is a social individual and that society is an organic union of indivi- 
duals. If we eliminate the social factor from the child, we are left 
only with an abstraction ; if we eliminate the individual factor from 
Society, we are left only with an inert and lifeless mass. Education, 
therefore, must begin with a psychological insight into the child’¢ 
Capacities, interests, and habits. It must be controlled at every 


(К 
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point by reference to these same considerations. These powers, 
interests, апа habits must be continually interpreted —we must know 
what they mean. They must be translated into terms of their social 
€quivalents—into terms of what they are capable of in the way of 
social service, —Dewey : (My Pedagogic Creed, Article 1) 


_ „1 believe that all education proceeds by the participation of 
the individual in the social consciousness of the race. This process 
begins unconsciously almost at birth, and is continually shaping the 
individual’s powers, saturating his consciousness, forming his habits, 
training his ideas, and arousing his feelings and emotions. Through 
this unconscious education the individual gradually comes to share 
in the intellectual and moral resources which humanity has succeeded 
in getting together. He becomes an inheritor of the funded capital 
of civilization. The most formal and technical education in the 
world cannot safely depart from this general process. It can only 
organize it or differentiate it in some particular direction. 

А І believe that the only true education comes through the 
stimulation of the child’s powers by the demands of the social 


situations in which he finds himself. 
—Dewey (My Pedagogic Creed, Article 1) 


Not gold, but only men can make 
A people great and strong— 


Men, who for truth and honour’s sake 
Stand fast and suffer long 


Brave men, who work while others sleep 
Who dare while others fly 


They build a nation’s pillars deep, 


And lift them to the sky. —R.W. Emerson 


Education should be thought of as man’s reciprocal adjust- 
ment to nature, to his fellows, and to the ultimate nature of the 
cosmos. —Н.Н. Horne 

„ The growth of personality is in facta social experience, and 
the highest activities of man, such as moral conduct, are meaningless 
apart from relations with other persons. Individuality and com- 
munity in the sense of the fulfilment of the self and the service of 
the common good, are both valid ends of conduct, which in actual 
experience are always found to conflict more or less with each other, 
but which, not withstanding that universal experience of tension, 


man believes to be ideally reconcilable. 
—M.V.C. Jeffreys, Glaucon, Ch. II, р. 11 


ed To provide educational opportunities for all is an esseatial 
see in all democracies ; equally, to provide an education suited to 
differences in individual interests and abilities is a change demanded 
in the interests of justice and educational progress. 

ІІ, Kandel 
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Any adequate educational programme will thus be concerned 
y help each individual child grow up from his state of initial depen- 
ence into full participation in the richest available group life 
cluding in a democratic country a full share in the active manage- 
ient of group affairs. Such,an adequate programme will besides go 
n further to an active effort to improve the group culture. 


— Kilpatrick 


We need now to build social intelligence to enable man to 
tapple more effectively with these resistant social problem. 
The Experimentalist Outlook by W.H. Kilpatrick, The Year Book 


XLI, Pt. I, The National Society for theStudy of Education— 
Philosophies of Education, р. 83. 


That which every Gentleman—desires for his son, besides 
he Estate he leaves him, is contained (I suppose) in these four 
hings, Virtue, Wisdom, Breeding and Learning. 

—John Locke (Some Thoughts Concerning Education) 


He that has found a way to keep a child’s spirit easy, active, 
ind free, and yet at the same timeto restraia him from many things 
hat are uneasy to him, has, in my opinion, got the true secret of 
education. —Locke 


A popular Government without popular information or the 
means of acquiring it is but a prologue to a farce or tragedy or 
perhaps both. Knowledge will forever govern ignorance, and the 
people who mean to be their own governors must arm themselves 
with the power which knowledge gives. — James Madison 


Unless steps are taken to create an emotional upsurge 
amongst the people for national unity, the fissiparous tendencies in 
population may lead to serious consequences. 

—M.C. Mahajan : (Tribune, November 1961) 


Education should be a conscious, methodical application of 
the best means in the wisdom of the ages to the end that youth пїау 
know how to live completely. — O’ Malley 


We have lavished immense sums оп the poor, which we- 


have every reason to think have constantly tended to aggravate 
their misery. But in their education and in the circulation’ of 
these important political truths that most nearly concern them 
which are perhaps the only means in our power of really raising. 
their condition, and of making them happier men and more peaceful 
subjects, we have been miserably deficient. It is surely а great 
national disgrace, that the education of the lower classes of people 
in Englana’ should be left entirely to a few Sunday schools, suppor- 
ted by a subscription from individuals who can give to the course 
of instruction in them any kind of bias which they please. 


—Thomas Robert Malthus 


Уз 
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„, It ıs ito ie man ir the evolving dynamism through which 
he shapes himself as a human person armed with knowledge, strength 
of judgment, and moral virtues—while at the şame time conveying 

- to him the spiritual heritage of the nation and the civilization in 
Which he is involved, and preserving in this way the century-old 
achievements of generations. The utilitarian aspect of education 
Which enables the youth to get ajob and make a living must surely 
not be disregarded, for the children of man are not made for aristo- 
Cratic leisure. But this practical aim is best provided by the general 
human capacities developed. And the ulterior specialized training 
which may be required must never imperil the essential aim of 
education. 

—J. Maritain (Education at the Cross Roads, р. 10, Oxford University 
Press, London, 1944) 


I call, therefore, a complete and generous education that 
fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all the 
Offices, both private and public, of peace and war. 

—John Milton 


The end of all learning is to know God, and out of that 
knowledge to love and imitate him. — Milton 


I believe in a Socialistic State and would like to develop 
education towards that goal. —Jawaharlal Nehru 


A Now, love is awakened by faith and developed by service. 
Children should be early taught to respect their parents and superiors, 
and to perform everyday, as a rule, little acts of service, by way of 
helping members of their families or schools, as well as neighbours. 

he schoolmaster should make it a point to take note of these acts 
and encourage his pupils by awarding prizes for ‘service’. 

—Swami Nirvedananda (Our Education Second Impression, 

: 1956, p. 64) 


We all know that the future of India depends, for us, on 
education . .. We know also that this education, to be of any avail, 
must extend through all degrees, from its lowest and humblest 
applications, up to the highest and most disinterested grades. We 
“Must have technical education and we must have also higher research 
èr.. We must have education of women, as well as education of 
men.. We must have secular education, as well as religious. And, 
almost. more important than any of these, we must have education 
Of the People, and for this, we must depend upon ourselves, 

-— Sister Nivedita 


< 
oF Education is the complete development of the individuality 
of the child so that he can make an original contribution to human 
He according to best of his capacity. 
—WNunn T.P. (Education—Its Data and First Principles) 
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It is only through realistic and therefore life-centred 
education that this great gulf between thinking and doing, between 
school and community can be permanently bridged and therefore 
forgotten. And unless the gulf is speedily eliminated, democracy in 
the Global Air Age may not long endure. 

— Olsen, Edward С. (School and Community, p. 20) 


Receive the same food; should be dressed in the same 
simple clothing ; should experience the same kind treatment ; should 
be taught .. . the same branches ; in а word that nothing savouring 
of inequality, nothing reminding them of the pride of riches or the 
contempt of poverty, should be suffered to enter these republican 
safeguards of a young nation of equals. — Robert Owen 


The method of teaching is effective only in so far as the 
skills and knowledges acquired in the class-room are actually made 
use of, by the individual in his adjustment to the social situations. 
It should place primary emphasis upon the social behaviour outside 
of the school room. It must seek to utilize the social forces operative 
in the social life in order to develop capacity for social adjustment. 

— Payne 


‚ My aim is the education of the perfect orator. The first 
essential for such a man is that he should be a good man, and 
Consequently we demand of him not merely the possession of 
exceptional gifts of speech but of all the excellencies of character as 
well.... Тһе man who сап really play his part as a citizen апі is 
capable of meeting the demands both of public and private business, 
the man who can guide a state by his counsels, give it a firm basis 
by his legislation, and purge its vices by his decisions as a judge is 
assuredly no other than the orator of our quest, 

— Quintilian (In His Institutes of Oratory) 


It is wise to get knowledge and learning from every source— 
from a sot, a pot, a fool, a winter-mitten, or an old slipper. — Rabelais 


к ] nal education should equip us to act as 
citizens of this great country which Stretches from the Himalayas to 
Kanya Kumari, from Cutch to Assam. Our great leaders have 
f the unity of the nation. Our Epics, 
ous pilgrimages proclaim the unity of 
for example, are found in all parts of 


been a people pledged to peace and goodwill to all. The Asokan 
harmachakra 
In a reborn India we 
boratories established 
al festivals point to the 


have revived these ancient symbols. Our la 
in different parts of the country, our cultur: 


иы» 
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cee of oneness of our country. They warn us against the danger 
amr ia ing up the nation into fragments. Across the centuries of 
Teligi istory are written the evils of internal clashes, racial and 
008, linguistic and regional. They brought us shame and 
Bee Even the partition of our country was the result of our 
ЖЫНЫ sense of nationhood. The strength of our country is in 
ЧЕЧ rtion to its unity. Your lives should be clean, noble and 

Icated to selfless work. 

—S. Radhakrishnan (Occasional Speeches and Writings, pp. 173-74) 


To live in the trade I wish to teach him ..In the natural order 


of thi ; = рү: 
f things, all men being equal their common vocation Is manhood. 
— Rousseau (Emile) 


schools communities where indivi- 
but fostered through social contacts 
here the distinctive contribution of 
4 and encouraged. Such is the 
ought to be accepted 


.. We may see to make our 
шашу is not damped down, 
Che Opportunities of service ; W 
deal Rnd every member is welcomed с 
А at inspires our schools at their best ; it 

undamental principle by all. 


—James S. Ross (The Groundwork of Educational Theory, p. 53, 1942) 


Teck Individuality is of no value and personality is a meaning- 
Rae apart from the social environment in which they are 
TOU; ped and manifested. Self-realisation can be achieved only 
eing social service and the social ideal of real value can come into 

individ oy through free individuals who have developed valuable 

and ТЫ ity. There is always an interaction between the society 
a САДЕ No individual can develop in a social vacuum. 
cat al can only develop in a progressive society and society 
cann y make progress with developed individuals. The circle 
ot be broken. — Ross 


himself ane purpose of education is to enable the child to reconcile 
to a nat о reality іп all its manifestations, not merely to adapt himself 
because ша environment. Such а reconciliation is not impossible 
activity the cultural environment 1s the product of man’s creative 

у his ща the physical environment has been likewise | fashioned 
man, it ıventive powers. The conflict is not something quite alien to 

ап, it is with those of his house-hold ; it is a fight that has begun 


Within hi zi 
hin himself. When we recognise the priority of man’s cultural 


Dvir 2 E 

of E when we realise that in the transmission and increase 

bree? tural inheritance through its constant recreation lies the 

uate to Task ол епиоанод, that man possesses spiritual powers ade- 
as en our philosophy of education is idealisti 

Oubtless only then E рыз, E 00 

— Rusk, R.R. (Philosophical Bases of Education) 
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True patriotism involves three th 
tion of the social and cultural achievement 


Tich, threefold concept of patriotism, Й 
—Secondary Education Commission 1952-53 — Third Rees ina 
1956, p. 


A passion for social justice, based on a sensitiveness to the 
social evils and the exploitat 


ion which Corrupts the grace of life, must 
and mind of our People and the foundations 
for it should be laid int 


he school, а 
—Secondary Education Commission 1952-53— Third Reprint, 


1956, p. 29 


Education Commission 1952-53— Third Reprint, 
1956, р. 57 
“oh „ Training for democracy Postulates a balanced education i 
which social virtues, Opment and practical skills а 
Teceive due considerati ern of such an education must be 
envisaged on an all-I 
— Secondary Educatio 


t 
that they may play their Part in building up the economic prosperity 
of their Country ; and the development of their literary, artistic ап 
cultural Interests, which are necessary for 


he human Per: 


cism and prejudice, Scientific attitude of mind | 
to think objectively and base his conclusions Оп tested data, He _ 
should also have an open mind receptive to new ideas and not con- 
aned within the prison walls of out-moded customs, traditions and 
eliefs. 
—Secondary Education Commission1952-53— Т) hird Reprint, 1956 p 24 
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_. No education is worth the name which does not inculcate the 
amities necessary for living graciously, harmoniously and efficiently 
ealt one’s fellow men. Amongst the qualities which should be 
9 ivated for this purpose are discipline, co-operation, social sensi- 
lveness and tolerance. 


—Secondary Education Commission, 1952-53—Third Reprint, 
1956, р. 25 


a Schools of every type fulfil their proper purpose in so far as 
ney foster the free growth of individuality, helping every boy and 
girl to achieve the highest degree of individual development of which 


he or she is capable in and through the life of a society. 
— Spens Report, p. 362 


Instead of noblemen, let us have noble villages of men. 
— Thoreau (Life in the Woods) 


Eu Thus, we must for ever give up the habit of swearing by 
ae for the European history and the European society are not 
mat We shall have to understand clearly what ideal has long been 

mired and cherished by our countrymen and what means should 


e adopted to inspire the heart of our people. 
— Tagore (Siksa 1342 B.S., р. 48) 


th Their education will have to be so devised from the beginning 
at they may understand clearly what is meant by public welfare and 


may also be practicall i i s fi ing their liveli- 
ly equipped in all respects for earning their liveli 
hood. —Tagore (Rabindra Rachnavali, Vol, X11) 


b We can grow into full manhood only if we have been nursed 
сат and water, sky and air...Let them (the children) see the sun, 
9 ock the day with bright fingers.and the tranquil glow of evening 
paws into the star-studded darkness of night...Let them hear the 
at of the thunder and see the massed clouds darken the woods 
efore bursting into rain. 
—Tagore (Quoted by Prof. K.G. Saiyidain in The Humanist 
Tradition in Indian Educational Thought, р. 41, 1966) 


vid I do not put my faith in any new institution, but in the indi- 
ri Wee all over the world, who think clearly, feel nobly and act 
5 tly, thus becoming the channels of moral truth. Our moral ideals 
N work with chisels and hammers. Like trees they spread their 
ER s in the soil and their branches in the sky, without consulting any 

*tchitect for their plans. 
4gore (Occasional Speeches and Writings—Tagore’s View on Education 
Third Series, pp. 125-26, 1963) 


is th Our great national sin is the neglect of the masses and that 

A e cause of our downfall. No amount of politics would be of 

Ww H avail until the masses in India are once more well educated, 
ell fed and well cared for. 4 

—Vivekananda (The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 

Vol, V, р. 53) 
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Your duty at present is to go from one part of the country 
to another, from village to village, and make the people understand 
that mere sitting about idly won’t do any more. Make them under- 
stand their real condition and say, ‘O ye Brothers, all arise ! awake ! 
How much longer would you remain asleep!’ Go and advise them 
how to improve their own condition and make them comprehend the 
sublime truths of the shastras, by presenting them ina lucid and 
popular way. Impress upon their minds that they have the same 
right to religion as the Brahmanas. Initiate, even down to the 
Chandalas, in these fiery mantras. Also instruct them in simple 
words about the necessities of life, and in trade, commerce, agricul- 
ture, etc, 

—Vivekananda (The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Vol. V, p. 297) 


If the poor boy cannot come to education, education must 
go to him. There are thousands of single-minded, self-sacrificing 
sannyasins in our own country, going from village to village, teac!- 
ing religion. If some of them can be organised as teachers of secular 
things also, they will go from place to place, from doorto door, not 
only preaching but teaching also. Suppose two of these men go to 
a village inthe evening with a camera, a globe, some maps etc., 
they can teach a great deal of astronomy and geography to the 
ignorant. By telling stories about different nations, they can give 
the poor a hundred times more information through the ear than 
they can get in a lifetime through books. 

—Vivekananda (The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 

Vol. IIT, p. 309) 


Pupils should be made conscious of their environment and 
helped to feel that their education is meant not for the good of 
themselves alone, but also for the good of jana-desha-dharma (people, 
country and religion). They must be made to feel that their development 
is intended for the benefit of their environment. A healthy education 
must let them know that “no man liveth to himself alone,” and it 
must stir up in them “the desire to serve, the longing to better con- 
ditions, advance their fellows, and lift the whole”. No education 
can be called national unless it inspires love for the country. Sister 
Nivedita writes emphatically, “Let love for country and countrymen, 
for people and soil, be the mould into which our lives flow hot.” 

—Swami Nirvedananda (Our Education—Second Impression—1956, 


Pp. 64-65) 


К тп : 
culture will lead them as deep as philosophy and as high a ы 


h 
—A.N. Whitehead (The Aims of Education and other Essays BS T 1962) 
э Р, 1, 


3 


The Teacher 


The teacher is a maker of man. —John Adams 
A teacher affects eternity ; he can never tell where his influ- 
ence stops, — Adams 
None can teach admirably if not loving his task. —Alcott 


ray I am indebted to my father for living, but to my teacher for 
living well, — Alexander 


Let our teaching be full of ideas. Hitherto ithas been stuffed 
Only with facts. —Anatole 


T ive si f a thorough knowledge is the power 
of ШШ one exclusive sign О пероси 


Those who educate chi dren well are more to be honoured 


than even their parents; for these only give them life, those the art 
of living well, —Aristotle 


And through thee I believe 

In the noble and great who are gone; 
Pure souls honour’d and blest 

By former ages, who else— 
Such, so soulless, so poor, 

In the race of men whom I see— 
Seem’d but a dream of the heart, 
Seem’d but a cry of desire. 
Yes! I believe that there lived 
Others like thee in the past 

Not like the men of the crowd 
Who all round me to-day 
Bluster or cringe, and make life 
Hideous, and arid, and vile; 
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But souls temper’d with fire, 
Fervent, heroic, and good, , 
Helpers and friends of mankind...... 


—Mathew Arnold’s Rughby Chapel 


Garden work consists much more in uprooting weeds than 
in plating seed. This applies also to teaching. — Auerbach 


The first principle of true teaching is that nothing can be 
taught. The teacher is not an instructor or task-master, he is a helper 
anda guide, His business is to Suggest and not to impose. He does not 


amount of help and guidance necessary ; it does not change ils 
— Aurobindo 
(Sri Aurobindo and the Mother on Education, Ed, 1960, p. 15) 


If you wish to be respected by your child, have respect for 
yourself and be at every moment worthy of respect. Never be arbi- 
trary, despotic, impatient, ill-tempered, 


— Aurobindo (The Mother on Education, p. 14) 


It is the teacher’s Province to hold aloft the torch, to stand 
against the materialistic tendencies 


ism, and that, whatever may be the Prevailing tendencies of the time, 


However able and experienced the 


teacherhe could do never 
without his preliminary Preparation. 


—Bagley 


The best teacher is the one who Suggests rather t 


Dest 1 > han dog- 
matizes, and inspires his listener with the wish to teach hi 


mself, 
— Bulwer 


opment, 


e qualit 
competence and character of teachers are undoubtedly the aay 
significant, Education Com nission 1964-66, 3:01 p. 46 
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Д „ We attach great importance to the proposal to break the 
isolation of training institutions. In our opinion, this is the one 
Teform that can make a break-through, vitalize teacher education 
and through it, the process of learning and teaching in our millions 
of classrooms, — Education Commission 1964 66 4°03, p. 68 


, „The essence of a programme of teacher education is ‘quality’ 
and in its absence, teacher education becomes not only a financial 
Waste but a source of overall deterioration in educational standards, 
We attach the highest importance to this programme of qualitative 
Improvement. — Education Commission 1964-66, 4°13, p. 72 


_ Two basic weaknesses are mainly responsible for the com-. 
paratively low status of professional studies in training institutionsrc 
he first is the absence of adequate research on problems unde 
Indian Conditions. This compels teacher-educators to explain theory’ 
More often than not; with illustrations from foreign countries. There 
1s also a tendency on the part of teacher-educators to deal too much 
With generalities and platitudes. The corollary to this is the absence 
Of high quality original books on pedagogy and educational science 
as applied to India and prepared by Indian authors. Absence of 
Such books is a glaring weakness at the primary stage where the 
Student-teacher does not have adequate command over English and 
1S compelled to fall back solely upon cheap guides written to help 
im to pass examinations. These deficiencies must be remedied and 
arge-scale programmes to develop research in educational problems 
and to produce the needed educational literature in English as well 

as in the modern Indian languages need to be organized. 
— Education Commission 1964-66, 4 22, p. 73 


A programme of high priority in the proposed educational 
Teconstruction, therefore, is to feed back a significant proportion of 
the talented men and women from schools and colleges into the 
educational system. For this purpose, it is necessary to make an 
Intensive and continuous effort to raise the economic, social and 
Professional status of teachers in order to attract young men and 
Women of ability to the profession, and to retain them in it as dedi- 
Cated, enthusiastic and contented workers. This сап be done to а 
Very limited extent only through appealing to motives such as love 

children or of teaching, interest in academic work or research, 
idealism and desire for social service, which attract a small propor- 
tion of able young persons to the teaching profession. There can, 
Owever, be no doubt that the provision of adequate remuneration, 
Opportunities for professional advancement, and favourable condi- 
tions of service and work, are the major programmes which will help 

to initiate and maintain this ‘feed-back’ process. 
— Education Commission 1964-66, 3°02, р. 46 


The only rational way out of the situation would be to revise 
all salaries and base them, not on the historical legacies of the past, 
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but on our needs for services and the economic capacity of our 
society to bear the financial burden. This would imply a substantial 
downgrading of many salaries and a drastic levelling down of other 
incomes. If such attempts were made, teachers would be ready to 
play their part, although they resist, and rightly so, any attempt to 
keep their salaries only at a lower level, 


—Education Commission 1964-66, 3°27, p. 59 


—Education Commission 1964-66, 3-28, p. 59 


In creative work like teaching or research, the provision of 
stimulating conditions of work and adequate opportunities for pro- 
fessional advancement are extremely important and can play a very 
significant role in attracting and retaining the right type of persons in 
the profession. The conditions of work in educational institutions 
should be such as to enable teachers to function at their highest level 
of efficiency. This would imply the Provision of certain minimum 
facilities in the class-room, essential teaching aids, library and labora- 


seminars and other Programmes of student guidance, Adequate 
facilities should also be provided for professional growth through 
seminars, summer institutes, grants for the purchase of books or 
conduct of research, liberal facilities for study and sabbatical leave 
for self-renewal, and adequate prospects for Promotion to higher 
cadres. We also recommend that a scheme should be drawn up under 
which every teacher should get a concessional railway pass to any part 
of India once in five years on payment of a reasonable Contribution 
related to his salary. — Education Commission 1964-66, 3°33, p. 61 


The existing practice under which a teacher is required to ay 
a part of his earnings to the employment authority is, in our opinion 
unfair. We think that such payment should not be required where 
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ү earnings do not exceed 50 per cent of the salary. If it exceeds 
15 amount a progressive reduction may be made. 


— Education Commission 1964-66, 3°28, pp. 62-63 


We We attach great importance to the civic freedom of teachers. 
to ino a the participation of teachers in social and public life 
Howat ighly desirable in the interest of the profession and the educa- 
С Service аз a whole, and that such participation will enrich the 
Z lal and political life of the country. Teachers should be free to, 
Xercise all civic rights enjoyed by citizens and should be eligible for 
гер offices at the local, district, State or national levels, No legal 

н triction should be placed on their participation in elections. When . 
SE do so, they should be expected to proceed on leave during the 
if Коп campaign and to relinquish temporarily their teaching duties 
© requirements of public office interfere with their proper discharge. 
see Participation should be in a purely personal capacity and care 
ПОША be taken to see that the institution which the teacher serves or 

18 students are not involved in it. 

— Education Commission 1964-66, 3°39, р. 63 


t _ The efficiency of the teaching profession and its contribution 
О National development in general and educational improvement in 
Baar, will depend largely on its social status and morale. This 
е > In its turn depend upon two inter-related factors : economic 
que and civic rights of teachers, and their professional competence, 
pe acter and sense of dedication. Throughout the world, the general 
Perience has been that, as the material rewards of teachers are 
elevated, it becomes possible to recruit into the profession individuals 
ofa Continually improving quality and with more extended profes- 
sional training ; and in proportion as the competence, integrity and 
dedication of teachers has increased, society has been increasingly 
willing—and justifiably so—:o give greater recognition to their 
Material and economic status. We visualize a similar development 

In India over the next twenty years. 
— Education Commission 1964-66, 3 47, р. 65 


5 _ A sound programme of professional education of teachers is 
ip ential for the qualitative improvement of education. Investment 
ا‎ teacher education can yield very rich dividends because the finan- 
seal Tesources required are small when measured against the resulting 
ing Ovements in the education of millions, In the absence of other 
Е uences, a teacher tries, to teach іп the мау in which he himself 
t as taught by his favourite teachers and thus tends to perpetuate the 
Taditional methods of teaching. Ina situation like the present when 
new and dynamic methods of instruction are needed, such an attitude 
€comes ап obstacle to progress, It can be modified only by effective 
Professional education which will initiate the teachers to the needed 
Tevolution in teaching and lay the foundations for their future 
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professional growth. First rate teacher training institutions can thus 
play a crucial role in the development of education. 


— Education Commission 1964-66, 4°01, p. 67 


The teacher is engaged, not simply in the training of indivi- 
duals, but in the formation of the proper social life, 


Every teacher should realize the dignity of his calling ; that 
he is a social servant set apart for the maintenance of proper social 
order and the securing of the right social growth. 


In this way the teacher always is the prophet of the true 
God and the usherer in of the true kingdom of God. 


—John Dewey (My Pedagogic Creed) 


The more a teacher is aware of the past experiences of students, 
of their hopes, desires, chief interests, the better will he understand the 
forces at work that need to be directed and utilized for the formation 
of reflective habits, —Dewey (How We Think) 


The teacher is a guide and director, he steers the boat but 
the energy that propels it must come from those who are learning. 
— Dewey 


If ever I am a teacher it will be to learn more than to teach, 
— Mad. Deluzy 


Good humour and good nature constitute the bread of man- 
kind and staff of life, — Dryden 


Knowledge may be gained from books but the love of know- 
ledge is transmitted only by personal contact, — Henry Van Dyke 


Thoroughly to teach another is the best way to learn for 
yourself. — Edwards 


The secret of education lies in respecting the pupil. 
— Emerson 


They are such as become Man Thinking. They may all be 
comprised in self-trust. The office of the scholar is to cheer, to raise, 
and to guide men by showing them facts amidst appearances. He 
plies the slow, unhonoured, and unpaid task of observation. Flam- 
steed and Herschel, in their glazed observatories, may catalogue the 
stars with the praise of all men, and the results being splendid and 
useful, honour is sure. But he, in his private observatory, cataloguing 
obscure and nebulous stars of the human mind, which as yet no man 
has thougat of as such—watching days and months sometimes for a 
few facts; correcting still his old records—must relinquish display 
and immediate fame. In the long period of his preparation he must 
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Sigs an ignorance and shiftlessness in popular arts, incurring 
а ae ain of the able who shoulder him aside. Long he must stammer 
mi is speech ; often forgo the living for the dead. Worse yet, he 
ре accept how often !—poverty and solitude. For the ease and 
деше of treading the old road, accepting the fashions, the educa- 
Relea society, he takes the cross of making him and of course, the 
aie ссиѕайоп, the faint heart, the frequent uncertainty and loss of 
Bee which are the nettles and tangling vines їп the way of the self- 
ong and self-directed ; and the state of virtual hostility in which 
all ie to stand to society, and especially to educated society. For 
ae his loss and scorn, what offset ? He is to find consolation in 
ы tcising the highest function of human nature. He is one who 

ises himself from private considerations and breathes and lives on 
peo and illustrious thoughts. He is the world’s eye. He is the 
a tld’s heart. He is to resist the vulgar prosperity that retrogrades 

er to barbarism, by preserving and communicating heroic senti- 


теша, noble biographies, melodious verse, and the conclusions of 
Story. — Emerson 


1р him to 


You cannot teach a man anything ; you can only һе 
—Galileo 


find it within himself. 


_ Woe to the teacher who teaches one thing with the lips and 
Carries another in the heart. — Gandhi, М.К. (То Students, p. 16) 


1 The politician шау succeed in his purpose even though he 
aise character, but a people’s teacher cannot do without character. 

he lacks he will be like salt without its savour. 
_—Gandhi, M.K. (True Education, p. 161) 


h The exercise of the spirit entirely depended on the life and 

acter of the teacher. The teacher had always to be mindful of 

is P’s and Q’s whether he was in the midst of his boys or not. 
—Gandhi, M.K. (Towards New Education, p. 19) 


thei If I was to be their real teacher and guardian, I must touch 
eir hearts. I must share their joys and sorrows, I must help them 
solve the problems that faced men, and I must take along the right 


channel the surging aspirations of their youth. 
—Gandhi, M.K.( Autobiography, p. 417) 


d never succeed in making his boys 


A cowardly teacher woul 0 ) 
int could never teach his pupils the 


Valiant as a stranger to self-restra 


value of self restraint. 
—Gandhi, М.К. (Towards ew Education, p. 19) 


I have always felt that the true text-book for the pupil is his 


teacher. —Gandhi, M.K. (Autobiograhy, P- 411) 
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I have, therefore, come to the conclusion that books are 
required more for the teachers than for the taught. And every teacher, 
if he is to do full justice to his pupils, will have to prepare the daily 
lesson from the material available to him, This too, he will have to 
suit to the special requirement of his class. 


—Gandhi, M.K. (Towards New Education, р. 35) 


We must procure the best teachers for our children whatever 
it may cost. — Gandhi, M.K. (True Education, р. 44) 


It is possible for a teacher situated miles away to affect the 
spirit of the pupils by his way of living. 


—Gandhi. M.K. (Towards New Education, р. 19) 


The teacher of Nai Talim will be a craftsman educationist, 
not merely one for the sake of his pay. Pay or salary is a bad word. 
He is a workman worthy of his hire. His wife and children too will 
also be workers. Only thus will true Co-operation be born. Only 
thus can Nai Talim spread in every village in India. 


—Gandhi М.К, (Basic Education р. 122) 


The teacher’s is a high office and it enables him to exercise 
great influence upon the boys and girls in his charge. They regard 
what he says as gospel truth, 


— Gandhi, M.K. (True Education, р. 77) 


It seems to be generally admitted that without the new or 
Basic Education the education of millions of children in India is well- 
nigh impossible. The village worker has, therefore, to master it and 
becomea Basic Education teacher himself, 


— Gandhi, M.K. (India of М. гу Dreams) 


There is no school equal to decent home and no teachers equal 
to honest virtuous parents. 


—Gandhi, М.К. (India of My Dreams, p. 39) 


I have found that boys imbibe more from the teacher’s own 
lives than they do from the books that they read to them, or the 
lectures that they deliver to them with their lips. 


—Gandhi, M.K. (To Students, р. 15) 


If they (teachers) impart all the knowledge in the world to 
their students but inculcate not truth and purity among them they 
will have betrayed them and instead of raising them set them on the 
downward road to perdition. 


—Gandhi, M.K. (The Task Before Indian Students, р. 14) 


SS 
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ay ie К\п it is remembered that the primary aim of all education 
aan ie ould be, the moulding of the character of pupils, a teacher 

as a character to keep need not lose heart. 
—Gandhi, M.K. (The Task Before Indian Students, p. 77) 


д Everyone of us has good inherent in the soul, it needs to be 
cred eae by the teachers and only those teachers can perform this 
ready t pocion whose own character is unsullied, who are, always 

o learn and to grow from perfection to perfection. 
—Gandhi, M.K. (The Task Before Indian Students, p. 78) 


have 


Every teacher, if he is to do full justice to his pupils, will 
This, 


to ү д 

Benes the daily lesson from the material available to him. 
, he will have to suit to the special requirements of his class. 
—Gandhi, M.K. (To the Students, р. 166) 


оу т The nation’s well-being depends on teachers’ well-being. Our 
million teachers are the custodians of our future, We talk of 
uring and cherishing teachers, but do our actions match our 


w 
mee 2 We have no right to hold teachers alone to a vow of self- 
ifice, —Indira Gandhi 


ducations, one which he receives from 


Every person has two е 
һ he gives to himself. 


oth | k 
ers, and one more important, whic 
— Gibbon 


the threshold of your own mind. 


The teacher leads you to 
— Kahlil Gibran 


Tad viddhi pranipatena 
pariprasnena sevaya 

upadeksyanti te jnanam 
jnaninas tattradarsinah 


the Learn that by humble reverence, by inquiry and by service, 
к шап of wisdom who have seen the truth will instruct thee in 
Owledge. —Gita 


a teeling for one single good 
accomplishes more than he who 
f natural objects, “classified 

—Goethe 


action A teacher who can arouse 

Alle for one single good poem, 

wit our memory with rows and rows О 
h name and form. 
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The competent physician must keep abreast of the latest 
discoveries in the field of medicine, , . .. Obviously the careful 
student of education, the research worker and investigator . . . should 
become familiar with the location and use of sources of educational 
information. —Good, Barr, Scates 


The first need of teachers, even in lower grades, is a better 
knowledge of the subjects taught. Teaching is in good sense profes- 
sional until teachers not only are far beyond the need of keys and 
translations, far ahead of their best pupils, but can command the 
choicest resources of their subject. Even reading, school mathematics, 
history, geography, language, and writing are far more effectively 
taught by teachers who have been tempered for their work by the 
glow that comes from growing insight into some chosen mental field, 
and who know whatdevotion to truth for its own sake means ; who 
have developed some interest in their subject and enthusiasm for it. 
Such teachers will be lovers, as Plato said, “not of truth alone, but 
of children and youth, whom they will burn to impregnate with it”. 
They will really believe in education, and will bring out it power. 


—G, Stanley Hall (The Training of Teachers p. 11) 


The need to give due recognition to a teacher in society is 
paramount. The teacher is, indeed, the architect of our future. 
Society can neglect him at its own peril. The teachers too should 
unequivocally reciprocate to the Society s interest in their welfare 
and try to do their best for the welfare of students under their charge. 
Having been a teacher myself I am aware of the great resp ‘nsibility 
that a teacher must bear. —Zakir Hussain 


Children admire a teacher who has skill. What he does 
seems easy, and they wish to emulate it. It is useless for a dull and 
devitalized teacher to exhort her pupils to wake up and take an in- 
terest. She must first take one herself ; then her example is effective 
as no exhortation can possibly be. 


Every school has its tone, moral and intellectual. And this 
tons is a mere tradition kept up by imitation, due in the first instance 
to the example set by teachers and by previous pupils of an agres- 
sive and dominating type, copied by the others, and Passed on from 
year to year, so that the new pupils take the cue almost immediately. 
Such a tone changes very slowly, if at all ; and then always under 
the modifying influence of new personalities aggressive enough in 
character to set new patterns and not merely to copy the old. The 
classic example of this sort of tone is the often quoted case of Rugby 
under Dr. Arnold’s administration. He impressed his own character 
as a model on the imagination of the oldest boys, who in turn were 
expected and required to impress theirs upon the younger set, The 
contagicusness of Arnold’s genius was such that a Rugby man was 
sald to be recognizable all through life by a peculiar turn of character 
which he acquired at school. It is obvious that Psychology as such 
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Сап Bive în +b: 

Б Ее in this field no precepts of detail. As in so many other fields 

coupes Success depends mainly on the native genius of the 
ег, the sympathy, tact, and perception which enable him to ` 


sej - € 
ize the right moment апа to set the right example. 
—William James 


Who is A teacher whose soul is wrinkled and whose heart is atrophied, 

oe evoid of energy and enthusiasm, capacity and character and 

to rely marks time, his eyes fixed on the calendar, is a disgrace 

hise] гогеззіоп and a curse on society. A teacher must not regard 

as a mere wage-earner whose job begins at 10 a.m. and ends 

the when he can shake the dust off his feet and walk out of 

With the d-eiving factory. No, he is a spiritual alchemist charged 
© sacred work о' creating cultured citizens. 

—S. Balakrishna Joshi (Education in Practice, р. 32, 1955) 


The teacher has therefore to instruct, inspire and illumine. 
—S. Balakrishna Joshi (Education in Practice, р. 100, 1955) 


The teacher trains the minds, assists the manners and shapes 


the S А 
Morals of members of the community at their most impression- 
able age, М —Joad 


Praise like gold and diamond owes its value to scarcity. 
— Robinson Johnson 


їсагп ‚^$ а former schoo i teacher who turned to politics only to 
n that all of life is a class-room, I have a very special respect for 


th 
© Work you (teachers) do. 


Owe. My own career, which began in a little schoolinSouth Texas, 
S a great deal to men and women like you who labour that 


Others may learn. 


Sen All my life I have taken seriously the warning that the world 

gaged in а race between education and chaos. For the last two 

of Mane half years I have lived with the daily awareness that the fate 
ankind depends on the outcome of that race. 


that You are committed, in the name of education, to help decide 
Contest. It is the most important victory we can ever win 


Amer; We have set out in this country to improve the quality of 
evela 22 life. We are concerned with each man’s opportunity to 
OP his talents. We seek to enrich the schools that educate him. 


Une We are at war against the poverty that depraves him, the 
Mployment that degrades him, and the prejudice that defies him. 
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As we look at other parts of the world; we see similar battles 
being fought in Asia, in Africa, and in Latin America. On every 
hand we see thirst for independence, the Struggle for progress, and 
the frantic race between education and chaos. In all these regions, 
we, too, havé a stake. Nowhere are the stakes higher than in Asia. 


—President Linden Johnson 


Education is man’s going forward from cocksure ignorance 
to thoughtful uncertainty. —Keeneth G. Johnson 


The art of memory is the art of attention. 
—Samuel Johnson 


Knowledge is of two kinds. We knowa subject ourselves; 
or we know where we can find information upon it. 


—Samuel Johnson 


Knowledge is more than equivalent to force, 
— Samuel Johnsot 


3 
A philosophy of education cannot be crammed down peoples 

throat ; they must feel it to be true in the marrow of their bones аге 
look with trust and approval upon the leaders who attempt to Biv 
it expression. It must catch and reflect their temper, not arouse 
their distemper. —Joseph Just 


Without good teachers, even the best of systems is bound ay 
fail. With good teachers, even the defects of a system can be атр 
оуегсоте. —Humayun Ka 


They are literally the arbiters of a nation’s destiny, It. ш 
sound a truism, but still it needs to be Stressed that the teacher is bir 
key to any educational reconstruction. —Humayun Ка 


If the teacher determines the quality of education, he is also 
the keystone to the future Prosperity of a society. It is the quality 
of the individual that determines the quality of a society, and 5 
individual is largely the product of the training he receives. ү 
teacher’s position in the social system is therefore decisive. Yet thet 
is no denying that in contemporary India and one may perhaps ай i 
that in the contemporary world, the teacher enjoys neither the respet 
nor the status that is his due. What is worse, the teacher himself ha 
too often lost his respect for the profession and submits to the treat- 
ment that society metes out to him. 


—Prof. Humayun Kabir (Education in New India, Third Impression, 
1961, p. 200) 


That is why the fate of society depends on the quality of its 
teachers. It is no exaggeration to say that incompetent and dissatis- 
fied teachers undermine the very foundation of society. Theil 
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inc ie = 
Еу ресе апа dissatisfaction infect the children and sow the 
#6 ideal revolution; disruption and decay. A band of teachers devoted 
С Mites a Ed to the continual recreation of traditions can on 

і a ч: ета 

Perity for E conditions of unlimited progress and pros- 
—Prof. Humayun Kabir (Education in New India, Third Impression, 
1961, p. 185) 


neglect ТР you neglect the teacher, you neglect the child ; and if you 
that те child, you neglect the future of that country to which 
. ild belongs — Humayun Kabir 


‘the he teacher is being rediscov-red today. All over the world 

Most vit of attention is upon him. He is being recognised as the 

‘de іса а] factor in an educational system. Upon his training, his 

He is REN and his efficiency stands the whole structure of education. 

‘faciliti € key to the quality of education ; the quantity of educational 
es also depends upon the supply of teachers. 

—Prem Kirpal 


ment Ше role of education is vital for the progress and develop- 
at ally our country. This places a special responsibility on teachers 
h iat of education, Equally it is important that Government 
teache er Institutions concerned do the utmost possible to provide to 
their ay conditions of work and service which will enable them to do 
sst for education and research. —D.S. Kothari 


If a teacher has not an ideal aim, he had better to take to 


Bt 
cape keeping at once, he will there, doubtless find an ideal within his 
Pacity —Laurie 


The school which has good teachers needs little more and 


th Р 
© School without good teachers is little better for anything else. 
—Locke 


With Passionate words or blows from the tutor fill the child’s mind 
andj Or and affrightment, which immediately takes it wholly up 
Saves no room for other impressions. —Locke 


the A teacher should, above all things, first induce a desire in 
Pupil for the acquisition he wishes to impart. — Manu 


. А teacher i i father is the i f 
Pr, ‘ er is the image of Brahma, a father is the image о 
Japati, a mother is the image of the earth. —Manu 


in te Good vitality is essential to successful teaching, not only 
Conti Teflex influence upon the children but also in making possible 
бес Quity of work with the fewest possible interruptions from illness 

ause of general fatigue: Arthur В Moehlman 
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The teacher and principle are always on exhibition, observed: 
by hundreds of eyes. The Position involves the strain of producing. 
effects upon others not only through the use of specific methodo- 
logies, but also through the extension of teacher personality. 

— Arthur B. Moehlmann> 


A tutor should not be continually thundering instruction 
into the ears of his pupil, as if he were pouring it through a funnel, 
but, after having put the lad, like a young horse. on a trot, before 
him, to observe his paces, and see what he is able to perform, should 
according to the extent of his capacity, induce him to taste, to 
distinguish, and to find out things for himself; sometimes opening 
the way, at other times leaving it for him to open and by abating or 
increasing his own pace, accommodate his precepts to the capacity of 
his pupil. — Montaigne 


Instead of facility of speech she has to acquire the power of 
silence, instead of teaching she has to observe, instead of the proud 
dignity of one who claims to be infallible, she assumes the vesture of 
humility. — Maria Montessori 


The broader the teacher’s scientific culture and practice іп. 
experimental psychology, the sooner will come for her the marvel o 
unfolding life, and her interest in it, 

М, Montessori (The Advanced Montessori Method, Vol. І, р. 128) 


The teacher should be the most important and the most 
respected element in society unlike what obtains in the present 
unfortunate state cf affairs, —Dr. A.L. Mudaliar 


I have no manner of doubt that the teacher is, inmore senses 
than one, the real builder of a nation. —Shriman Narayan’ 


The ideal before the teachers can never be Lakshmi or the 
Goddess of Wealth. Their ideal must be Saraswati or the Goddess 
of Learning. —Shriman Narayan 


According to the opinion of all competent men, itis a great 
mistake to imagine that one can analyse thoroughly before one has- 
been analysed oneself. 

— Oskar Pfister (Psycho-analysis in the Service of Education, p. 155) 


A teacher does not live for himself, but for his pupil and for 
the truth which he imparts. His aim is to be a colourless medium 
through which that truth may shine on Opening minds. How сап he- 
be this if he is continually interposing himself and saying, ‘Instead 
of looking at the truth, my children, look at me, and see how skil- 
fully Г do my work. I thought I taught you admirably to-day, І 
hope you thought so tan ?? ; 

—G.H. Palmer (The Ideal Teacher, p. 26). 
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ae I think one of the most difficult things for a teacher to learn 
acquire—let’s put it that way—is to be a learner, 
— Parkhurst 


While books can teach, only personality can educate. 
—Parkhurst 


The teacher’s part in the process of instruction is that of 


oo director or superintendent of the operation by which the pupil 
es himself. — Joseph Payne 


It is like the art of the gardener under whose care a thousand 


tree р Б 
5 blossom and grow. Не contributes nothing to their actual 
themselves. He 


rowth - 3 
ВОМ; the principle of growth lies in the trees з 
-Cator - ада waters, but God gives the increase. . . So with the edu- 
any es no single power to men. He only watches lest 

ernal force should injure or disturb. He takes care that 


“dey 
е д ; А 
OpPment runs its course in accordance with its own law. 

g — Pestalozzi 


eacher is that he shall be 
ther profession. 
— Mark Pettison 


‘trained The first condition of a good t 
as a teacher and not brought to serve О 


to paint, as a musician 
Tun a r Play, as a singer loves to sing, as a strong man rejoices to 
aster th; Teaching is an art—an art SO great and so difficult to 
‘Tealisin that a man or woman can spend a long life at it, without 
Tom т much than his limitations and mistakes and his distance 
е ideal. —William Lyon Phelps 

са. eu a nation’s teachers are су, the nation itself cannot but be 
nation let there be no doubt about this—if we wish to bean А, 
› Our teachers will have to be A1. — рг. E A. Pires 
‘direct Do not train boys to learning bY force and harshness ; but 
them to it by what amuses their minds, so that you may be 


ett Е Э 3 
of E able to discover with accuracy the peculiar bent of the genius 
ach. — Plato 


f vital importance. He must 


The function of the teacher is о 
faith in the future of man, in 


be 

a А ‹ 

the ашса man, committed to 
ure of humanity, in the future of this country aod the world. 


е 0 г 
i пацее work with this implicit confidence inthe power of humanity, 
-and i recuperative power which it has and by which it can cleanse 
‘ Purify itself. Unless he has faith in that, he will never be able to 


advance higher. 
—Dr, S. Radhakrishnan (Speeches and Writings, 1965, p. 203) 


‘over Teachers, according to our tradition, 
themselves and servants of the people. Т 


have been sovereigns 
hey maintain absolute 
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control over their own feelings and try to heip humanity to the extent 
Possible, That has been the tradition. The greatest teachers of our 
country have been those who have made our Civilization live, They 


facing troubles, hardships and handicaps, 
Р”. S. Radhakrishnan (Speeches and Writings, 1965, р. 204). 


We in our country look upon teachers as gurus, acharyas : 
What do these words indicate ? ‘Acharya’ is one whose ‘achaar’ or 
conduct is exemplary, is good. If he is a victim of ‘durachaar’, then 
he is not an ‘Acharya’. He must be an example of ‘sadachaar’, of 
good conduct. He must inspire the pupils who are entrusted to his 


care with love of virtue and goodness and abhorrence of cruelty and 
violence. 


That is the first essential for апу kind of civilized being. We- 
must love the good and detest the bad. Until we are able to give 
our youngsters that kind of outlook, we cannot call ourselves good 
teachers. I hope that idealof a true teacher will be remembered by us;. 


‘andhakaranirodhata gurur ityabhidhiyate’, 


Andhakar is not merely intellectual ignorance but spiritual 
blindness. He who is able to remove that kind of spiritual рш 
Ness is called а риги. Are we deserving of that noble appellation о 


—Dr. S. Radhakrishnan (Occasional Speeches and Writings, Third 
Series, p. 166) 


The teacher’s place in society is of vital importance, He acts as 
the pivot for the transmission of intelectual traditions and technical 
skills from generation to generation, and helps to keep the lamp of 
Civilization burning. He not only guides the individual, but also, so to 
Say, the destiny of the nation. Teachers have, therefore, to realize 
increasingly their special responsibility to the society. On the other 
hand, it is incumbent on the society to pay due regard to the teaching 
profession and toensure that the teacher is kept above want and giver 
the status which will command respect from his students, In the 


—Dr. Radhakrishnan 


Their (teachers’) own character should be such that there is 
no difference between what they say and do. When we act upon this 
ideal then alone we can be sure of a bright future for our own 


country. —Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
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ofa Ке ae have towards his pupiis the benevolent disposition 
have рыси consider himself as holding the place of those who 
йш ed him with this charge. He must neither be vicious 
not familia la ie abe ; austere though not harsh ; mild though 
inna talk ; lest the first generate hatred, the second contempt. Let 
he will be ently of virtue. The oftener he advises, the seldomer 
manner of iged to punish, Let him be plain and simple in his 
his schola teaching ; patient 1n labour ; rather punctual in making 
than th rs comply with their duty, than too exact in requiring more 

ey can do. — Quintilian 


Sos true teacher always goes down to the level of the taught. 
problem ХА graduate of Oxford goes to inspect schools and gives a 
а good Peete calculus to the scholars, would you consider him 
the level of Re ? No ; а teacher who can never let himself down to 
See the taught is not a true teacher. 

пі Ramakrishnananda (For T! thinkers on Education, 


е a teacher should 
nds. 
—F.W. Robertson 


1948, p. 209) 


Кеп Де true aim of everyone who aspires to b 
impart his own opinions, but to kindle mi 


andle which lights others in consum- 


The teacher is like the С Roofi 
—Roojinae 


ing itself, 


part of the teacher is a necessary equipment. 


Self-analysis on the 
—Ryburn 


into it коп cannot pour out of a vessel except that you have put 
no sparkli ifa teacher is poor and shallow from within, if there 1s 
the em cling wire in him, he cannot quicken the mind or humanize 

otions of his children—if he is not a lighted candle himself, he 


wil 
l never be able to light up the flame in others. 
Р — К. G. Saiyidain 


In working for апу educational renaissance the teacher must 
1 thoughtful measures designe 


ineyj 

to 90 play the central role and al 

ieee the quality of his professional efficiency add to the 
е of successful reconstruction. — К.С. Saiyidain 


His background, his insight, his sensitivity and his effective- 


Ness : ы 
їп th determine to a great extent the calibre of the work accomplishe 
сор. —George Shap 


in the we are, however, convinced that the most, important factor 
ea gene educational reconstruction 1S the teacher—his 
trainin qualities, his educational qualifications, his professional 
comm g and the place that he occupies in the school as well as in the 

unity. The reputation of a school and its influence оп the life 
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of the community invariably depend on the kind of teachers working 
in it. Priority of consideration must, therefore, be given to the various 
problems connected with the improvement of their Status. 

—Secondary Education Commission 1952-53, Third Reprint, 1936, p. 155 


But we are convinced that, if the teacher’s Present mood of 
discontent and frustration is to be removed and education is to be- 
come a genuine nation-building activity, it is absolutely necessary to 
improve their status and their conditions of service, 


—Secondary Education Commission 1952-53, Third Reprint 


The reputation of a school and its influence on the life of the 
community invariably depend on the kind of teachers working in it. 
—Secondary Education Commission 


rendering. significant social service as well as finding some measure 
of self-fulfilment and self-expression. 


—Report of the Secondary Education Comm ission 


The good teacher, in our Tecognised school, will endeavour 
to win the love and confidence of his children and establish his 
Prestige on sincerity, integrity, hard work and a sympathetic handling 
of their problems, —Secondary Education Commission 


The teacher as a representative of the moral aims of the 
Community must realise that his Position in society is not merely that 


Social purposes which enrich the life of the individual and at the 
Same time advance the good of society. —Dr. K.L. Shrimali 


Teachers should be held in the highest honour, They are the 
offices of legislators. They have agency in the Prevention of crime, 
they aid in regulating the atmosphere, whose incessant action and 
pressure cause the life-blood to circulate, and to return Pure heart of 
the nation. — Lydia Н. Sigourney 


The secret of successful teaching is to teach accurately, 
thoroughly, and earnestly ; this will impart interest to instructions, 
and awaken attention to them. All sciences, in their nature or 
connections, are replete with interest, if teachers Properly illustrate 
and impress their truths in a pleasing, earnest manner, 


— Simmons 
He that governs well, leads the blind ; but he that teaches 


gives him 2yes ; and it is glorious to be a sub-worker to grace, in 
freeing it from some of the inconveniences of original G ТС Сулуу 
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vital hu Teachers are the fly-wheel of the educational machine, the 
Кое man element that clothes the dry bones of the educational 
iene flesh, and blood and vitality. A good teacher can work 
iat ег a banian tree, a third rate teacher will be ineffective 
achi ool palace, equipped with, the newest of ‘New Media for 

в. —Austin А. D'Souza 


ter It can hardly be disputed that the best teach 
-faith est in the subject and desire to teach it proceed 


er is one whose 
from religious 
—Spens Report 


Whoe’er excels in what we prize, 
Appears a hero in our еуез; 
Each girl, when pleased with what is taught, 
Will have the teacher in her thought. 
—Swift 


-attitud I have found that little children learn more quickly the 
Бол © of the teacher than the knowledge imparted by him. I learnt 
- all the injustice, impatience, anger and partiality underlying 


e process of instruction, more easily than my lessons. 
—Tagore (Jivan Smitiri, pp. 16-17) 


‘clusi In the last analysis, we must come to the inevitable con- 

by оп that education can be imparted only by a teacher and never 
a method. 

be fill Man can learn only from a man. Just as a water tank can 

can еч only with water and fire сап be kindled only with fire, life 

EE pired only with life... In our social organization we are 

ing for a guru who will give pace to our life; in our educational 


Sys ч = z 
postem we are searching for a guru who will emancipate our mind 
be, we want a human being 


TOM its ioa 
. ОШ its imprisonment. However it may 
11 of a method instead shall 


In 
ga sphere of our life. The mere pi 
Б us no salvation. — Tagore (Siksa 1942, B.S. ed., р. 286) 


impart If the teacher does not himself ро 
lamp it to others ? He is like a lamp lig 
shed апоу put iight into other lamps i і 
Mecha ight. The teacher who merely repeats bookish. knowledge 
Witho nically can never teach anything and can never inspire, and 

ut proper inspiration independent creative faculties can never 


eve i Е. Маа 
lop .. An educational institution must always remember that 
create a path for the 


he 
ene and foremost aim of education is to 
free like pursuit of truth, ... Its atmosphere should be open and 
Ogethe € an open door, wherein the teachers and pupils may mix 
life ane like the members of a family. The same simple and easy 
: соц be lived by all, free from an atmosphere of authoritarian 
Pupils ШОП. Instead of the teachers, exercising authority over the 
Of cult oth should be guided by the same objective, viz., the pursuit 
ulture and the search for truth, so that each may develop his own 


ssess learning how can he 
hting other lamps. But a 
f it does not itself burn and 
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individuality and thereby pave the way for the advancement and the 
spread of that learning... We will demand from our universities 
that they build up that thing which is not merely a label... We 
will demand that education which will inspire the quest for truth and 
beauty and will evoke such intellectual energy as will find field for its 
activity throughout the entire land. Р 


—Tagore (Siksa 1342 B.S. ed., р. 264) 


In teaching, the guiding spirit should be personal love. Have 
more faith in the principle of life, in the sanctity of the human soul 
than in the mere methods of teaching, —Rabindranath Tagore 


Communication of life can only be threugh a living agency. 
And culture, which is the life of mind, can „п1у be imparted through 
man to man. Book-learning or scriptural texts may merely make us 
pedants. They are static and quantitative ; they accumulate and are 
hoarded up under strict guards. Culture grows and moves and 
multiplies itself in life, —Tagore 


To our misfortune, we have, iı our own country, all the 
furniture of the European University except the human teacher. We 
have instead, merely Purveyors of book-lore, in whom the paper-god 
of the book-shop seems to have made himself vocal. And asa 
natural result, we find our students to be untouchable even to our 
Indian Professors, These teachers distribute their doles of mental 
food, gingerly and from a dignified distance, raising walls of note- 
books between themselves and their students, This kind of food is 
neither relished nor does it give nourishment. Itis a famine ration 
Strictly regulated to save us, not from emancipation Lut only from 
absolute death. It holds out no hope of that culture which is far in 


excess of man’s mere necessity. It is certainly less than enough and 
far less than a feast. —Tagore 


The essence of the thing is that the teacher needs to be areal 
Person with a full life of his own a background of vivid personal 
experience, a conviction about the purpose of education and the kind 
of society which he wants to help bring about, —Tomlinson. 


If there is any profession of paramount importance I bolina 
it is that of the school master. —Tyndal 


The right kind of teacher is one who possesses a vivid aware- 
ness of his mission. He not only loves his subject, he loves also those 
whom he teaches. — University Education Commission Report 


No teacher who is not a master of the field, who is not in 
touch with the Jatest development in his subject and who does not 
bring to bear upon his duties a free and untrammelled mind will 
never succeed in inspiring youth with the love of truth Which is the 


principal object of all higher education. 
— University Education Commission 


Sail 
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The true teacher is he wbo can immediately come down to 
the level of the student, and transfer his soul te the student’s soul and 
See through and understand through his mind. Such a teacher can 
Teally teach and none else. —Vivekananda 


My idea of education is Gurugriha-vasa. Without the 
Personal life of the teacher, there would be noeducation. One should 
ave from his very boyhood with one whose character is a blazing 
Ire and should have before him a living example of the highest 
teaching. In our country the imparting of knowledge has always 
been through men of renunciation. The charge of imparting know- 
‘edge should again fall upon the shoulders of Tyagis. 


— Vivekananda (The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. 1V, 
pp. 154 and 185) 


th Instructors should not only be skilful in those sciences which 
they teach, but have skili in the method of teaching, and patience 
1n the practice, —Watts 


The teacher is the real maker of history. Н.С. Wells 


tl The teacher has a double function. It is for him to elicit 
1¢ enthusiasm by resonance from his own personality, and to 
Create the environment of a larger knowledge and a firmer purpose, 
He is there to avoid the waste, which in the lower stages of existence 


15 nature’s way of evolution. 
—A. N. Whitehead (The Aims of Education, р. 102), 


Curiosity is as much the parent af attention as attention is 
of memory ; therefore the first business of a teacher—first not only in 
Point of time, but of importance—should be to excite not merely a 
Seneral curiosity on the subject of the study, but a particular curiosity 
Оп the particular points in that subject. To teach one who has no 


Curiosity to learn, is to sow a field without ploughing it. 
—Whately 


A true teacher should penetrate to whatever is vital in his 


Pupil, and develop that by the light and heat of his own intelligence. 
—Whipple 


Come forth into the light of things, 


Let Nature be your teacher. 
—Wordsworth 


A School administration which does not facilitate education is 
Parasite and debauchery of public funds. School administration, 
€refore exists only for the pupil and its efficiency must be measured 


У the extent to which it contributes to teaching and learning. 
—?,С. Wren 


4 


The Principal 


The function of the administration of education is to enable 
the right pupils to receive the right education from the right teachers 
under conditions which will enable the pupils best to profit by their 
training, —Sir Graham Balfour 


к No scheme Of educational reconstruction will produce the 
desired result unless it is administered with vision and efficiency. 
—Report of the Central Advisory Board of Education, 1944 


, An educational administrator is more than an official. puncti- 
lious about administrative routine, he is a leader guiding and directing 
‘a sacred undertaking. The official apparatus that is at his disposal 
the education department that is under his control, is more than a 
‘bureaucratic machine. It is an instrument of social service. 
—Chitra Naik 


He must reach up out of the routine of school supervision 
and executive duties into the higher levels of educational statesman- 
‘ship. —E.P Cubterly (Public School Administration) 


Fidelity patience, firmness, presence of mind, courage and 
‘commonsense are far more essential gualifications for holding res- 
ponsible position than the knowledge of English. —Gandhiji 


By virtue of his office, he has to bea nexus between the 
government and the school authorities, the management and the staff, 
the masters and pupils, and the parents and teachers—character 
rather than capacity, tact rather than authority, sympathy rather than 
severity are his forte. —S. Balakrishna Joshi 


The progress of the school community is his thought by day 
-and drear: by night, and his aching passion is to wear himself out in 
the service of the shrine to which he feels spiritually wedded. It is 
‘his conviction, that, while the life of a teacher is one of consecration, 
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that of the Headmaster should be one of immolation. Responsibilities- 
and not rights, duties and not privileges ever loom large in his mind: 
because he regards himself as the humblest servant of the school. 
Aware that he has to deal with several agencies like the department, 
Ше public and the parents, he strains every nerve of bis to guard 

€ reputation of the institution and to maintain the prestige of the 
Profession to which he is privileged to belong. He does not stoop: 
to exploit school influence for private gains because he realises that, 
if he does it, he signs his moral death-warrant. The result is that no- 
amount of pressure can wean him from the path of duty and justice.. 
Authority, cannot coerce him, nor can temptation seduce him into: 


any course of conduct, not conducive to the highest interests of the 
—S. Balakrishan Joshi 


Schoo], 


He is dignified in his department, and maintains a wise of 
Teserve in his manner without being distant or cold. While willing 
to be friendly with all, he is not familiar with any one because he 
“tows that indiscriminate fraternisation will land him in embarrass- 
ing situations which in turn will adversely affect his work. 


He rises equal to any occasion, and by his resourcefulness. 
and readiness to render service, solves knotty problems. To him it 
18 not beneath his dignity to strike the gong in time if the peon is. 
engaged otherwise, or to lead a band of devoted volunteers to flush 
the latrines if the scavenger is absent. Again, he is prepared to. 

referee” a match if the umpire has not turned up or step into a 
Class and teach any subject if a teacher is called suddenly. Thus his 
Willingness and ability to do any piece of work pertaining to the: 
School, wrest for him the confidence and regard of all concerned. 
Since he ceaselessly strives to bea model to others, he regards no. 
aspect of his work as trivial or insignificant which can conveniently 
be shoved on to others to be done well or ill. He is too well aware 
Of the truth of that wise statement, “Trifles make perfection and 


Perfection is no trifle”. Hence every item—be it the folding of a 
Sheet or the writing of a circular—is done with meticulouscare as if 
—S, Balakrishna Joshi 


It Were a religious act. 


is A good Headmaster 
а man of sound character, Н П 
Considerable tact and experience in dealing with pupi 
€ profoundly sensitive to the physical, mental, moral, intellectual and 
Spiritual needs of the pupils and should know how to minister to 
them, —Dr. V.S. Jha 


or Principal is not merely a scholar, he 
deep sympathy and understanding and 
pils. He should 


` „Fundamentally the purpose of educational administration 
1s to bring pupils and teachers together under such condition as will 
More successfully promote the ends of education. —Kandel 


The right kind of education is not possible en masse. To 
Study each child requires patience, altertness and intelligence. To 
Observe the child’s tendencies, his aptitudes, his temperament, to 
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understand his difficulties, to take into account his heredity and 
parental influence and not merely regard him as belonging to a 
certain category —all this calls for a swift and pliable mind, untram- 
melled by any system or prejudice. It calls for skill, intense interest 
and, above all, a sense of affection; and to produce educators 
endowed with these qualities is one of our major problems today. 


—J, Krishnamurti 


A democratic administrator should look upon the personnel 
as socially equal to himself; he should not take decisions by himself; 
but with his colleagues, he should make them feel responsible and 
share in administration, he should have a code of set rules of 
administration which he and his colleagues should follow rigidly, 
making no discrimination in their application, and lastly, he should 
have no special privilege, — К.К. Kumaria 


Со slow the first day, the first week, the first month, and 
even the first year; make changes slowly and always with the 
cooperation of the faculty. —William T. Melchior 


“We” not “I”, ‘We’, not ‘you’ is supervision at its best. 
—William T. Melchior 


Good management means getting effective results with people 
... The successful administrator gets people to work with bim, 
not primarily because he has power over them and can order them 
about, but because he is the kind of leader for whom they want to 
do their best. —Pigors and Myers (Personnel Administration) 


From the most ancient days the philosophers and great men 
have told that the basis of real education is to know yourself —what- 
ever that might mean—and sometimes it appears that in our quest for 
knowledge we achieve, and acquire a mountain of learning without 
much wisdom. So we do not know either ourselves or others, 
although we may collect an enormous amount of statistical data 
about how much people eat and what they eat and what they do. 


` We have big books about statistical data, economic and 
others, and yet that quality of Human Wisdom may be lacking and 
if that is lacking, the difficulties occur. How to produce this quality 
—a Touch of Wisdom in our educational apparatus? Well, it is worthy 
of your study. —Jawaharlal Nehru 


Administrative policies and directives a 


А re designed to assist, 
not to control the educative process. 


— Reavis 


_ Patience is a virtue that will pay very generous dividends tO 
the principal who wants to gain recognition as a leader. 


— Reavis 
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No matter what his personal characteristics are, he will 
not be successful unless he is able to inspire his associates and 
collaborators with the desire to work co-operatively for the goals for 
which the school stands. He will be judged by his ability to enlist 
and to utilise their ability in participating in the solution of school 
problems and in formulating educational policies that have the 
common objective of advancing the welfare of the children enrolled 
in the school. He does not attempt to conceal that he is their leader, 
but he does not on the other hand remind them what he is. 

—Reavis 


___ Nothing will more encourage a man ога woman, a boy or 
a girl, to greater effort, than an encouraging recognition of goed 
work done, of sincere effort made, of good qualities shown. If those 
in charge of institutions, and those carrying on the administrative 
Work of departments wish to enable those working with them to 
do their best, they should always realize the value of ungrudging 
recognition of all that merits such recognition. —Ryburn 


The Headmaster holds the key position ina school just as 


the captain of a ship holds the key position on а ship. 
—W.M, Ryburn 


isapproval or to subjugate the 
—A.M.D. Rozario 


о my mind, a good headmaster is one who can inspire and 


T 
enthuse his colleagues without dominating over them like a hard 
task-master, E —K, G. Saiyidain 


On him the proper working of the school ultimately depends. 
osition that it holds in the 


Ше reputation of a school and the positi í 
Ociety depends in a large measure оп the influence that he exercises 
Snr his colleagues, the pupils and their parents and the general 
ic, 
—Secondary Education Commission 1952-53, Third Reprint 1956, 


р. 163 


watch, the fly-wheel to the 
the Headmaster is to the 
—Р.С, Wren 


ope What the main spring is to the 
achine or the engine to the steamship, 
School. 


5 


Educational Administrator And Supervisor 


Nobl e-Dynamic-Considerate-Creative, 


At its best, supervision is the most noble and dynamic of 
all educational endeavour. Itis the most noble because it is the 
most considerate, it is the most dynamic because it is the most crea- 
tive. 

—Ayer, Fred С. (Fundamentals of Instructional Supervision, New 
York: Harper and Brothers Publishers, 1954) 


Improvement of Instruction. The function of educational’ 
Supervision is the improvement of instruction. 

—Adams Harold Р. and Dickey Frank. (Basic Principles of Super- 

vision, New York: American Book Company, 1953, p.v. Preface), 


Development of Teaching. The function of supervision is the- 
improvement of teaching. Improved teaching will improve learning. 
Since schools exist in order that learning opportunities—better than 
those elsewhere available—may be enjoyed by boys and girls, it 15 
clear that supervision and Supervisors to a higher degree determine 
the nature and quality of the educational Programme in local com- 
munities, 

—Ayer, С. Fred (Fundamentals of Instructional Supervision New 
York : Harper and Brothers Publishers, 1954, Editor's- 
Introduction by John Guy Fowlkes, p. iv)’ 


Stimulating Leadership. Undoubtedly, stimulating professional 
leadership from fair and sympathetic administrators and supervisors 
is one of the most important ingredients in the satisfaction of class- 
room teachers and other staff members. 

— American Association of School Administrator (Thirty-third 
Yearbook, Staff Relationships in School Administration, 
Washington ; 1955, p, 20) 
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Жо Нер and Encouragement. “The chief duty of an inspector 

and wes schools, He must do this sympathetically and tactfully 

will bel iE based on his own knowledge and experience which 

institutis e teacher to make their schools enlightened and humanise 

Orie an He should feel free and of course be qualified to praise 

and iticise; but his criticism should be calculated to encourage 
Not to intimidate. 


— Abbot. Wood Report, New Delhi : Government of India, 
1954, р. 30. 


i Improvement fT i T i isi i 
i of Teaching. “The aim of supervision is the 
™Provement of teaching.” 8 
бд —Barr, A.S., Burton, W.H. Supervision and Improvement of 
struction, New York : Appleton—Century—Crafts, 1922. p. 10. 


tration. cacher of Teachers. “Supervision isan aspect of adminis- 
Personn faeces the aspect with the face-to-face control of 
a scho 1 Since all supervision is essentially instructional in nature, 

01 supervisor could well be designated a teacher of teachers.” 
—Bartky, John A., Administration as Educational Leadership— 
California, Stanford University Press, 1956. 


With tyocvelopment—Growth. Good supervision is always concerned 
the im e development of the teacher, the growth of the pupil, and 
Provement of the teaching—learning process. 


—Bartky, John A., Supervision as Human Relations, Boston and 
Company, 1955. p. 15. 


True su Cooperative Effort, Supervision is a shared-relationship job— 
Pervision must be a co-operative effort. 
—Brown, Edwin J., Secondary School Administration. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1938. p. 136. 


Service Expert Technical Service. Supervision is an expert technical 
tions { Primarily concerned with studying and improving the condi- 

at surround learning and pupil growth. 
—Barr A.S. Burton, W.H. and Bruecker L.I., Supervision. New 
York, Appleton—Century—Crafts, 1947. p. 11. 


Upon winProvement of Teaching. Supervision is the foundation 
be built ich all programmes for the improvement of teaching must 


~Barr, A.S. and Burton, W.H., The Supervision Instruction. New 
York, Appleton—Century—Crafts 1926. р. 1. 


Co-ordinated—Sti i irecti isi 

Mean inate timulating—Directing. In general supervision 

їп the to co-ordinate, stimulate and direct the growth of the teachers 
the power to stimulate and direct the growth of every individual 
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pupil through the exercise of his talents towards the richest and the 
most intelligent participation in the civilization in which he lives. 

—Brigg, T.H. and Justman Joseph, Improving Instruction Through 

Supervision, New York : The Macmillan Coy, 1952. р. 12. 


Educational Advancement and Improvement. The modern 
forward looking school inspector fills the roles of liaison officer ап 
human engineer as well as educator by interpreting the problems 0 
principals, teachers and higher school authorities to each group ап 


by working Co-operatively with them for educational advancement an 
improvement. Н 


—Central Institute of Education, Department of 
Extension Services, Delhi : 1960. р. 49: 


A Leader. Supervisor is a leader—or administrator—with 
special skills in the area of curriculum development and improve 
ment. 

—Campbell, Roald F. ; Corbally, John Е. and Romseyer, John Bi 
Introduction to Educational Administration. Boston. Allyn A 


Bacon, 1962. p. 395. 


Growth. Any effective programme of instructional super 

vision is, very directly concerned with the nature and quality а 

pupils’ learning experiences іп the schools. Although the шиша 
Purpose is growth, it is very largely achieved through process 

involving teacher growth, ajl 
—Cooper, Shirley and Fitzwater and Charles O. Country Se 

Administration. New York : Harper and Brothers Publishers, 192%- 


Professional Growth. The modern view-point calls for К; 
Supervisor who looks his role as one of helping teachers better , Я 
accomplish their common purposes. His prime function is to prov! 
friendly and professional guidance and help to teachers in service., н 

Institution and Research in Educational Administration. Exteneet. 
Services Departments, Central Institute of Education, Delhi Б 14 


Stimulating—Co-ordinating—Guiding. Supervision 15 ш 
effort to stimulate—co-ordinate апа guide the continued growth 8 
teachers, both individually and collectively in better understan ТОЙ 
and more effective performance of all the functions of instructi ts 
so that they will be better able to stimulate and direct each student 
contained growth toward a rich and intelligent participation of 
society. The whole purpose of supervision is the development 
better education for youth. 
—Deuglass, Harl R; Bent, Rudy and K. and Boardman, Charles W. 
Democratic Supervision in Secondary Schools. Boston : Houghton 


Mifflin Со. 1961. P: 9 
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л Promotion of Professional Growth. г Instructional supervision, 
figs ore, has the large purpose of improving the quality of instruc- 
aaa Primarily by promoting the professional growth of all teachers 
Nee Ondarily and temporarily by correcting deficiencies of pre- 
Sone Preparation for teaching by the training of teachers in 
—Dun, F.W. What is Instructional Supervision, Proceedings of the 
National Education Association. Vol. 61—1923—р. 763. 


ЕТА Resource Consultant. The role of principals апі supervisors 
Ї be largely that of resource consultants, their chief responsi- 
р, Y being to facilitate and enrich the experiences of class-room 

€achers, 
—Elshree, Willard S., and Reutter, E.E. Danund. Staff Personnel in 
the Public Schools. New York : Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1954. p. 252. 


and Encouraging. The Inspector’s role is a quasi-parental one, 
in hje cordingly his aim must be to encourage each individual teacher 
15 or her own growth to maturity. 


—Francen Louis. The Inspection of Schools in France, New Era, 
November 1955. p. 174. 


des Providing Leadership. Supervision consists of all efforts of 
ignated school officials directed towards providing leadership to 


е ] 4 
Recs and other educational workers in the improvement of 
ruction, —Goods’ Dictionary of Education. 


SUperyj A review of current literature concerning 
should ОГУ practices indicates that the trend in supervision 1s, Ог 
teach; be away from such things as directing, telling, demonstration 
Кы and surprise visits to class-rooms by the supervisors. 
5 aU the literature indicates that the trend in supervision 1S OF 
Stud be towards such things as workshops, faculty meetings and 
ШЫ, groups in which the supervisor acts as aconsultant and adviser. 
the 5 tend seems to lead to the problem-centered direction. That is, 
0651 way to help a teacher improve is to help him to find solutions 

'S problems, 
—Harmes, H.M., Improving Teaching through Supervision, How 
See it working (Educational Administration and Supervision 
Journal, May 1959). Pp. 169 to 172. 


Helping Teachers. 


Who Helping. The supervisor is considered a helping teacher, 
Зе responsibility is only that of improving teaching. , 
—Helseth, Inga Olla and Stiles, Lindley Supervision as Guidance. 

The Virginia Gazette Press, 1956. p. 79. 


learn: Guiding and Earning. Supervision, like teaching is guiding, 
th wing, and must be concerned with the learning as well as with 
© guiding, К 


—Hammock, Е.С;. and Owings, R.S. Supervision of Instruction in 
Secondary Schools. New York : McGraw Hill. 1955, p. ix. 
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Guiding—Improvement of Teaching—Professional and Personal’ 
Growth. The main emphasis in supervision (inspection) should be 
on guidance of teachers for the improvement of teaching and the 
promotion of their personal and professional growth. 

—Internal Meeting of Experts—Manila, from April 21 to 28, 1964. 


Helping the Teacher—Improvement of the Total Learning 
Situation. New Supervision is concerned with the improvement О 
the total learning situation rather than with improvement of instruc- 
tion only. The emphasis today is on helping tke teacher to do 4 
better job, helping him get over the difficulties that stand in the way 
or impede the effectiveness of the total learning environment. . 

—Jaswant Singh, The Successful Headmaster. Delhi University 
Publishers, 1964. p. 165- 


Inspection as a Service. Inspection should be considered a 

a service to interpret to teachers and the public the educationa 

policies of the authorities and modern educational ideas and methods, 

and also to interpret to the competent authorities the experiences, 
needs and aspirations of teachers and local communities. ; 

— International Conference on Public Education, Geneva Resolution» 

9th July, 1956. 


Р Helping. Good supervision is а helping kind of activity. It 
is not a process of telling teachers what they should do and then 

checking on them to see if they have followed directives 
—Jane Franseth, Supervision as Leadership. New York : Ron 
Peterson and Cop. 1961. p. 44 


„ Co-operative Planning. The call comes for co- operative 
planning at the very source of programme building, cooperation 10 ү 2 
discovery of common problems, cooperation in the discovery 
adequate criteria for the evaluation of educational experiences. wi 

—Koopman, G. Robet. Democracy in School Administration. Ne 4 
York : Appleton—Century—Crafts. 1945. р: 3 


Cross-Fertilization of Ideas. Inspection no longer carries | ns 
connotation of inquisition control to see that prescribed regulation, 
are faithfully carried out and to ensure uniformity and standar 0 
sation, the wide range of experience enjoyed by inspectors helper a 
make them agents of cross fertilisation of ideas garnered during 
course of their duties. i 

—Kandel, I.L., the New Era in Education, Cambridge Press, 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 1955. р. 1 


Professional Equality. The conventional concept of supef- 
vision, Once largely inspectorial and authoritarian, has given wer 
to working with singly and in groups on the basis of professiona 
equality. J 

—Linder Ivan Н. and Gunn Henry M. Secondary School Adminis- 

(tration, Problems and Practices, Ohio Chariese Merrill Book* 

Inc. Columns, 1963- 


эч» 
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Schools prance: The assignment of such personnel to certain 

ae › where they are available to assist principals and teachers, 
to be an emerging pattern. 

—Moore, Harold B.’and Walters, Newell B., Personal Adminis- 


tration in Education, New York: Harpper and Brothers 
Publishers, 1955. p. 7+. 


ibe built Building up Teachers’ Morale. The teachers’ morale has to 
up and who can do it better than the inspector of schools ? 

аз ш, V.S., The Inspection of Schools. Patiala : Extension 

ervices Department, State College of Education, 1965. p. 18: 


visory meine. The words ‘Supervisors’, ‘Supervision’ and “Super- 
and рр e relate to the instructional phases of school plans 
Чиа, ivities. The supervisors help teachers develop superior 

cations in themselves and in their pupils. 


—Melchior, W.T., Instructional Supervision. Boston, D.C. Heath 
and Company, 1960. p. 4. 


ап ag Improvement of Instruction. The purpose of inspection in 
ge of democracy is the improvement of instruction. 
—Mukerjee, S. N., Secondary School Administration, Baroda 
Acharya Book Depot, 1963, p. 57. 

direct; Direction and Evaluation. There has always been a need for 
КОЧ and evaluation of the educational process. Without 
Pupil ion and evaluation the end-result of all supervision to provide 
ace S at all levels with better educational services, will not be 
Omplished, 


—MeNerney, T. Chester. Educational Supervision. New York: 
Mc Graw Hill, 1951. 


e nature of modern supervision 


Effective Teaching Learning Th 
borne by those whose responsi- 


is c 
oe in the variety of titles now | с I 
Кү керсегп fostering increasingly effective teaching and 
; elpineg of children and professional staff consultant, co-ordinater. 
ae Teacher Resource Worker and Specialist are common titles 
Vision ating those engaged in modern supervision, for modern super- 
teacher. centred in service to the teacher, not evaluation of the 
Muriel Crosely. Supervision As а Co-operative Action. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crafts, 1957. p. 8. 


supervisor is that of 


Sympathetic Visitor, The work of the 
eacher at his best 


а EEE 
aha etle visitor, who is anxious to see the t 
o is looking for the best that the teacher exhibits in his work. 


—Nutt, Hubert Wilbur. The Supervision is Inspection, London : 
George G. Harrap and Cov. p. 93. 


Stimulating-Discovering-Creating. To furnish the stimulating 


enyi : z 
vironment, to discover the unique contributions of individuals, 
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to use this very uniqueness in making the opportunity for all teacher 
richer, it evaluates the results of creative acts by appropriate stand- 
ards, to observe, encourage, promote the potential powers of creative- 
ness in pupils—that is the creative opportunity and unique 
responsibility of the supervisor. f 

—N E.A. Supervision and the Creative Teacher, Department О 
Supervision and Directors of Instruction, 1932. 


Developing of Professional Growth. Supervision aims at the- 
‘development of a group of professional workers, who free from the 
control of tradition and actuated by a spirit of enquiry attack their 
problems scientifically in an environment in which men and women о! 
high professional ideals may live a vigorous, intelligent, creative life. 

—N.E.A. Eighth Year Book. The Superintendent Survey 
Supervision Washington : 1930. p. 344- 


A Co-operative Enterprise—Stimulating, Co-ordinating, Guiding: 
The democratic concept of inspection and supervision deman Я 
constant efforts on the part of inspecting officers to stimulate со 
ordinate and guide the continued growth of the teacher in а soho 
both individually and collectively in better understanding and mor 
effective performance of all the functions of instruction so that they. 
may be better able to stimulate and guide the continued growth 
every pupil towards the richest and most intelligent participation тр 
modern democratic society. This new concept is based on the реза 
that inspection and supervision is а co-operative enterprise in whe 
both the teacher and the inspecting officers have to participle 
actively. They should be acquainted with the problems of each ot 
and work asa team. a 
—N.C.E.R.T.—Directorate Programmes for Secondary Education 
NIE New Project No. 004, P- 


494 
Professional Leadership. The term ‘professional leadership 
is a more accurate connotation of modern concepts in both admini 
tration and supervision, nis- 
—Otto, Henry J. Elementary School Organisation and Ada 
tration. New York : Appleton-Century-Crafts, 1944. р. 3 


Improvement of Every Phase. Supervision includes Шш 
improvement of every phase of the educational programme, such la 
the organisation of programmes of studies, the revision of Cun ne 
the instructional procedures, the pupil activity programmes and 
non-instructional activities of staff members. of 

—Oklahoma State Department of Education, Annual High sche 
Bulletin. Oklahoma City : The Deptt. 1952, р. 2 


Friend-Helper. He should make the teacher feel that he 15 his 
friend and is there to help him and his pupils, if Possible, He shou 
be a ‘brother’ to the teacher rather than try to be a ‘king’ over him. 
In briéf, he st ould exemplify the spirit and the methods of demccracy- 

— Reeder Waid С. The Fundamentals of Public School Adminis- 
tration, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948- 
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Creative. H bei issi 

find . He can be ina word, a missionary of the good he 

a J where: This dissemination of the results of experiment, of 

of the; s, of useful methods, is probably the most important function 
nspector, and is the place where his work can be really creative. 


—Rybum, W.M. Creative Education. Bombay : Longmans Ltd. 
p.339 


is the MDirection = Vala көн: The purpose of supervision 
and tee nE of institution through the direction, guidance 
tion may b g of teachers. The implication of this new is that instruc- 
O e improved and that the efficiency of the teachers may be 


El — Reavis, William C. Pierce. Paul 
ementary School, Its Organisation an 


в. Stulken Edward Н. The 
d Administration. Prentice 
Hall : 1956. р. 293. 


from th Improvement of Learning. Supervision has gradually moved 
e improvement of instruction to the improvement of learning- 
on of Instruction, New 


—Spears Harold. Improving the Supervisi 
York : Prentice Hall Inc. 1953. p. 90. 


In our view the true role of an inspector 
nal Advisor is to study 
rehensive view of all its 
his advice and 


Pr Helping Teachers. А 
the gm we would prefer the term Educatio. 
трго lems of each school to take a comp 
eto ns and to help the teachers to carry out 

mMmendations. 


—The Secondary Education Commission, Government of India, 
Ministry of Education, 1953. p. 184. 


Guiding —Stimulating ~ Helping. Here the supervisor is not 
i s, but a friend, 


Philosopher and guide who helps them develop in 
lates and guides them to plan their work 


—Salamatullah. Thoughts on Basic Education. New Delhi : 
Asia Publishing House ; 1963, p. 66. 


apes Assisting. Supervisors study the needs, interests and abilities 
hemes in order to assist them in developing patterns of teaching 
utilise to the best advantage their own practices. 
тоша, Lindley J. and Drosey, Mattie F., Democratic Teaching 
econdary Schools. New York : J. B. Lippincott ; 1950. p. 54. 


боза рог. They still inspect schools and issue reports upon 
а this is Бу no means their chief duty, nor it is their most 
freee one. They advise local authorities опа wide range of 
meee тагады wide as the widest conception of Education. They 
БЫ пер вар ions to the Board on behalf ofthe Local Authorities, 

y concerned in the settlement of such difficulties and 
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controversies as may arise. A wise and understanding Inspectorate 
is the essential to the smooth working of the system, 


—Stead Н.С. Modern School Organisation. London : University 


Co-partner, Slowly we come to the practice of Supervision 
without authority to command. Supervision at Once became highly 
Tesponsible and friendly the Supervisor, a co-partner with the teacher 
in the joint task of improving instruction. The point is that law 


—Sears, Jesse B. the Nature of the Administrative Process, Londoni 
McGraw Hill Book Coy. 1950. p. 540. 


Liberating the Teachers-Creative, The best type of inspection 
is that which aims at liberating the teacher from set procedures an 
making him self-reliant and enthusiastic in his work. This is the 
creative type of supervision. 

—Siddalingaiye, M, School Organisation and Management, Taher 
West Pak Publishing Со. Ltd., 1963. р. 313. 


Leadership Service, Good supervision is a resource, consul- 

tant and leadership service which helps schools do their work bole 
—Superyision in Rural Schools, Bulletin 1955, No. II, u 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. p. 5: 


Assistance—Better Teaching—Learning, Supervision is assis- 

tance in the development of a better teaching-learning situation. 9 
—Wiles, Kimball, Supervision Jor Better Schools, New Yor al 
Prentice Hall, Inc, 1955. р. 8. 


Helping. A supervisor should be able to observe the Mae 

of the teacher for the Purpose of helping the teacher evaluate t 
ration of learning experiences offered to children, 
—Waber, Clarence A, Personnel Problems of School INSET 
New York : McGraw Hill Book Company. р. 11- 


Friend and Helper. And so far as Possible, all this воре ае 
must be performed іп the role of friend and helper, and not of SP. 
OF critic. . 

—Wren, Percival ; Indian School Organisation. Bombe 
Longmans Ltd., 1947. р. /. 


Improvement of the Teaching-Learning Situation, Superyision 
is now conceived as a process which has for its purpose the genera 
improvement of the total teaching-learning situation, \ 

—Yeager, William A., Administration and the Teacher, New York: 

Harper and Brothers Publications, 1954. p, 265. 
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Functions of Educational Institutions 


The School 


s to be a real place of learning, does 
nto selfish endeavour, Rather it 
mmunity in which every single 
body else’s work, Moreover, a 
he whole society to goodness 
d save itself not only 
group-selfish- 


not all A school of work, if it is to 
take allow its work to degenerate 1 
ern Ше form of a busy working со 
воой er feels responsible for every 
© роо of work strives to raise t і 
from at it might pursue, nobler ideals of life anc 
ness individual selfishness but also from collective or 


n idealised exitome or model of the 
ordinary affairs but the whole of 
nt and future. —Brandford 


Worl The school should be a 
rE d, not merely the world of 
manity, body and soul, past, prese 


The school is the manufactory of humanity. —Comenius 


School is a forgoing place of manufactory of humanity. 
—Comenius 


ng shaped in her class-rooms. 
In a world based on science 
termines the level of prosperi- 


This The destiny of India is now bei 
RAA ste believe, is no mere rhetoric. 
ty oa nology, it is education that de | 
Б Уз аге апа security of the people. On the quality and number 
Sacre Tsons coming out of our schools and colleges will depend our 
Uccess in the great enterprise of national reconstruction whose prin- 


© nash ! 
ipal objective is to raise the standard of living of our people. In 


this context, it has become urgent. 
—Education Commission 1964-66. 1.01 p. 1 


The secondary school of i 
апы; g of the future must be transformed into 
activity school? because activity has an irresistible appeal for 
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every normal child and is his natural path to the goal of knowledge 
and culture. —Secondary Education Commission 


“Tae school, no doubt, will be a community but it will be а 
small community within a larger community and its success and 
Vitality will depend on the constant interplay of healthy influences 
between it and the larger community outside. What we would like 
to see is a two-way traffic so that the problems that arise in the home 
and community life and the realistic experiences gained there should 
be brought into school so that education may be based on them and 
be intimately connected with real life, and on the other hand the 
new knowledge, skills, attitudes and values acquired in the school 
should be carried into the home life to solve its problems, to raise 
its standards, and to link up the teachers, Parents, and children into 
опе compact and naturally helpful group...Outside life will flow into 
the school and lower, if not ‘knock’ down the walls that at present 
isolate it from the currents of life operating outside.” А 

—Secondary Education Commission, Government of India, 
1952-57. р. 22- 


If the self-activity approach is adopted, if there is imagina- 
tion in planning work and freedom in its execution, the present 
bookish schools can be transformed into “work schools” or “activity 
schools” and they can become genuine centres of education for the 
whole personality of the child. ә 

—Secondary Education Commission, 1952-53—Third Reprint, 

1956. p. 106- 


For the teachers there can be no greater or deeper joy than 
providing for their students an educative environment in which they 
can lead a rich, joyous and meaningful life and not only acquire 
knowledge and skill but also find a release for their creative сере 
Cities, — Secondary Education Commission, 1952-53—Third Reprint, 

1956. p. 224. 


We would like this school to become a centre of actual social 
life and social activities where the same kind of motives and metho 
are employed as operate in the life of any normal and decent bum 
group. It will not confine itself to book learning and the teaching 
Prescribed knowledge and skills but it will give full room for t A 
expression of the pupil’s social impulses. It will train them, throug н] 
practical experience іп co-operation, іп subordinating personal inter 
ests to group purposes, in working in a disciplined manner and АШУ 
means to ends. — Secondary Education Commission, 1952-5 

—Third Reprint 1956. p. 220- 


The secondary school must make itself responsible for equip- 
ping its students adequately with civic as well as vocational efficiency 
—and the qualities of character that go with it—so that they may be 
able to play their part worthily and competently in the improvement 


——— 
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onal life. They should no longer emerge as helpless, shiftless 
iduals. — Secondary Education Commission 1952-53 
—Third Reprint, 1956. p. 29! 


ее А multipurpose school seeks to provide varied types of 
s for students with diverse aims, interests and abilities. It 


en а 1 + soe $ Е 
бо оша to provide for each individual pupil suitable opportunity 
cour: and develop his natural aptitude and inclination in the special 

se of studies chosen by him. 


—Secondary Education Commission 1952-53—Third Reprint, 
1 


956. р. 37. 


onment for the 


The school exists to provide a special envir 
John Dewey 


formative years of human life. 
bryonic 1 1 e each one of our schools an em- 
the lif community, active and with types of occupations that reflect 
spirit of of the larger society, and permeated throughout with the 
trains art, history and science. Wien the school introduces and 
RAA each child of society into membership within such a little 
him unity, saturating him with the spirit of service and providing 

with the instruments of effective self-direction, we shall have the 


art and best guarantee of a larger society which is worthy, lovely 
harmonious.” —Dewey, School and Society. 


“To do this means to make 


has Three of the more important functions of this special en- 

Me о (i.e., the school) are : simplifying and ordering the factors 

ie me disposition it is wished to develop : purifyin 

enti existing social customs ; creating a wider and better balanced 
ironment than that by which the young wou 


themselves, to be influenced. 
= —Dewey, Democracy and Education. p. 27. 


ae The school is primarily a 5 

Site process, the school is simply that form of 

in b | all those agencies are concentrated that will be most effective 
tinging the child to share in the inherited resources of the race, 


a : , 
nd to use his own powers for social ends. 


tio Education, therefore, is a process of living and nota prepara— 
n for future living. Dewey, My Pedagogic Creed. 


as th The school must represent life, as real and vital to the child 
th at which he carries on in the home, in the neighbourhood, or on 
€ playground. 


Ше: Ше school, as an institution, should simplify existing social! 
life 8 оша reduce it, as it were, to ап embryonic form, Existing 
Ў Hee comper that the child cannot be brought into contact with 
hy site Е S confusion or distraction ; he is either overwhelmed 
ing ultip К у of activities which are going on, so that he loses 

own power of orderly reaction, or he is so stimulated by these 
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Various activities that bis Powers are prematurely called into play 
and he becomes either unduly specialized or else disintegrated. 


—Dewey, My Pedagogic Creed. 


I believe that the school is primarily a social institution. 
Education being a social process, the school is simply that form of 
‘community life in which all those agencies are concentrated that will 
be most effective in bringing the child to share in {the inherited 
Tesources of the race, and to use his Own powers for social ends. 


I believe that the school must represent. present life—life as 
real and vital to the child as that which he carries on in the home, 
in the neighbourhood, or on the playground. 


—Dewey, My Pedagogic Creed, Article ЇЇ. 


„development of general ability for independent thinking and {йаш 
should always be placed foremost, not the acquisition of specia 
‘knowledge, — Albert Einstein. 


The school can transmit only a part, and they can only паг 
mit this part effectively, if the outside influences, not only of farm 
and environment but of work and play, of newsprint and SPO 
and entertainment and Sport, are in harmony with them. —T. S. Eliot. 


School—the modest temple of wisdom! — Franklin. 


It is the business of the school to organise the whole situa iaa 
50 that there is a favourable Opportunity for everyone, teachers 4 
well as pupils, to practice the qualities of the good citizen here аш 
now with Tesults, satisfying to the one doing the practising. — Fretwell. 


To describe the school as a community is to emphasise the 
‘Corporate, social character of education. f 
—Greene, T. M., A Liberal Christian Idealist Philosoph y of ge 

Fifty-fourth Year-book, op. cit. p. 117- 


The future Indian School will not perpetrate the stupid блага 
-of requiring its boys and girls, bursting with active energy, to S1 
silent and sombre, brooding over books, and swallow irrelevant, 
‘unwanted, unassimilated information, getting Passively educated by 
others grace. The prevalence of a certain peculiarity, namely, urge 
for practical activity, make this stage comparatively easy for the orga- 
nizer of education and a fairly uniform type of school based on һап 
‘work can serve the need of the vast majority of children, 


—Dr. Zakir Hussain. 


= 


So. 
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ШЫН First, the school builds emotional readiness by making the 
р P 5 Second, it reinforces his desire “to be good”. Third, 
е es him to see ethical conflicts as problems to be solved intelli- 
a А Then, while this growth is continuing, the school provides. 
maa th unities to deal with such conflicts and gain experience in solv- 
Та Any school programme presents some occasions for ethical 
es lng. The fifth aspect of building character is to translate the 
регіепсеѕ into conscious generalizations. 
—Lee Cronback, Educational Psychology, 1954.. 


legislat The progress of a nation is decided and determined not in 
the | atures where passions and prejudices warp judgment and vitiate 
TA an that may be framed ; not in courts where punishments more 
p n harden than reform offenders ; not in factories where men 
come mechanised and think of their individual iaterests instead of 


the common weal ; no, but in schools where the minds of the future 


Citizens are moulded, where the habits, attitudes and outlook of those 
he destinies of the nation, are 


mek are to shape and preside over t 
ted, —S. Balakrishna Joshi, Education in Practice, p. 127, 1927. 


ick and mortar structure housing 
а school is not a market place 
f varying 


A school is not a mere br 


aay where juvenile suspects are kept u 
È i001 is a spiritual organism wi 
5 school is a vibrant community centre га 

Ound, a school is a wonderful е i 
S00dwill—goodwill of the public, goodwill of the parents, goodwill 
of the pupils. Ina word a well-conducted school is a happy home, 
а sacred shrine, a social centre, a state in miniature and bewitching 


Brindavan, all beautifully blended into a synthetic structure. 
—§. Balakrishna Joshi. 


arket place where knowledge is dumped 
It is a seedbed of culture. It is a symbol 
acy. Itisan epitome of the world. 
dation in the spring-time 


A school is not a m 

Upon unwilling consumers. 
об unity. It is an arsenal of democr; 
must lay in youths proper and secure foun 


Of their lives. 
ŽS. Balakrishna Joshi, Education in Practice, p. 32, 1955. 
__, The school is fundamentally an experience-giving institution, 
and if it cannot give more vital experiences than the child can get- 
anywhere else in the world, it has no valid claim upon his time. 
—Prof. W. Franklen Jones, Principles of Education, p. 8. 


The schools exist to accelerate the impact of the essential 
aspects of the culture which prevails in the society. — Kandel 
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The task of the school then, is the double one of рош Ыр 

the creative social act and of helping the child develop a growing S 
of ideals by which to live. —Madden Ward, Religious Values in 
Education. р. 52. 


The object of the common schoo] System is to give every child 
a free, Straight, soli i 


the ignorance of the infant to a knowledge of the primary duties of 


. The former is the infant, immature ма 
i oped, adult state. As “t 
child is father to the man”’, so may the training of the schoolroom 
Xpand into the institutions and fortunes of the State. Е: 
—Mann, Report of the Secretary of the Board of Education 2 
Massachusetts, 1848. 


—Karl Marx, Das Kapital. 


Such a Community should be, ideally a free and согорен uia 
Society of older апа younger inquirers dedicated to а common sear 5 
for truth. This idea] is of course never Perfectly realized but it d 
more closely approximated in some schools and on some college ап 
university campuses than others. 


The ideal academic community will not be bedeviled by the 
“iron curtains” which so Seriously thr 


Process in many of our Schools and Colleges today. The administra- 
tion will not be out of touch with the Ё 


rook Б аха he IS 
will it “run” its faculty in a Spirit of patronizing aloofness. Teache 


students and insult them by demanding mechanical blue-book терш 
zitation. Students, in turn, will not be afraid of their teachers jee 
ifraid that intellectual interest and study will make their fellow a; ТТ, 
lents brand them as “apple-polishers” and social outcasts. The stude d 
vill, moreover, not be doomed to the Schizophrenia of two unrelate 
ives, one academic and one extra-curricular, as he is at present 88 
ery frequently. His education will be a total education of his entir 
ersonality, continuous throughout his working hours and in all his 
aried activities. 


—Theodore Meyer Greene, Liberal Education Reconsidered. 
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Ronis re nation’s schools are an organ of its life, whose special func- 
ОП o consolidate its spiritual strength, to maintain its historic 
ава to secure its past achievements, to guarantee its future. 
ЕН Е schools a nation should become conscious of the abiding 
angie pa rom which the besi movements 1n its life have always drawn 
Shoe should come to share the dreams of nobler sons, 
ОНЧ constantly submit itself to self-criticism, should purge its ideals, 
uld re-inform and re-direct its impulses. 
—T.P. Nunn, Education : Its Data and First Principles, 1930. p. 233. 


т The school must be thought of primarily not as а place of 
Siew when certain knowledge is learnt but as a place where the 
ung are disciplined in certain forms of activity—namely, those that 


уе ee the greatest and most permanent significance ın the wider 
orld. — Percy Nunn 


sing agency which discovers а 
have a common need, persuades 
things and make the same 


ey A school is not ап adverti 
Tbe need, convinces people they 

ш to think alike, to want the same 
Tesponses, 


fferent and it is foolish and wrong 
hildren have different ambitions, 
hey provide not one kind of 
They produce the excellent 
musician and the excellent 


te Good schools have quite di 

К make them alike. They accept с 

3 is only right in a free Society. So t 
Xcellent education, but many kinds. 


Physicist, the excellent artist, the excellent 1 th 
carpenter—the list is endless. And they promote the civilized values 


in all Truth, Goodness, Beauty, Freedom, Fraternity, Courtesy, Res- 
олчу апа тапу тоге. Schools like this, which promote many 
inds of excellence, make an enormous contribution to their country’s 


Prosperity and well-being. 
L Sir Ronald Gould, President, WCOTP (From his Presidential 
_ Address) 


s the duties and responsibilities of 
rain their pupils in the spirit of 
.They will themselves be model 


Оу; Schools ought to stres 

a ividual citizen ; they ought to t 

нш willing and effective service.. 
Mmmunities. 


—Ross, James S., Groundwork of Educational Theory. p. 43-44. 


ation that awaits us we must 


In the reconstruction of educ: 
hool environment, making it 


oe radically the nature of our sc п 
aS and creative instead of passive and mechanical; we must 
Sanch the curriculum by the introduction of vital and worthwhile 
үр matter and bring methods of teaching and discipline into 
Shoe relationship with the motive forces of community life. The 
0015 will thus become active and joyous communities of youth 
Te to the best influences of the environment, providing within 
Е m scope for all kinds of creative activity—manual, intellectual, 
ocialand artistic—catering for the needs of work as well as leisure and, 
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—K. G. Saiyidain, Problems of Educational Reconstruction. pp. 44-45, 
1962, Asia Publishing House. 


No school in the Countryside can capture the loyalty or the 
imagination of the Villagers, if jt is divorced from the realities of 
their life and their main interests and рге-оссирайопѕ. It is, there- 
fore, essential to organise schools in such a way that to the child as 
well as his Patents, it will appear to Provide a better organised and 


will be the basis and the rest will arise out of them, It is not only 
800d tactics to have such а school. It is also a good educationa 
policy, — К. G. Saiyidain. 


Education must develop his individuality which may interact 
fruitfully and dynamically with the environment, This individuality 
065 Not grow in a vacuum; it must draw its strength and sustenance 
from its Interaction with the forces Operating in the world around.. 
If education Confines itself to the narrow groove of the traditional 


— Tagore. 


To give spiritual culture to our boys was my principal object 
in starting my school in Bolpur. This school should be a home and: 
a temple in one where teaching should be a part of worshipful 
life. : 


You must not imagine that I have fully realized my ideal—but 
the ideal is there working itself out through all the obstacles of the- 
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hard prose of modern life. In spiritual matters one should forget 
thathe must teach others or achieve results that can be measured ; and 
Ш my school here | think it Proper to measure our success by the 
Spiritual growth in the teachers. In these things gain to one’s per- 


Sonal self is gain to all, like lighting a lamp which is lighting a whole 
тоот, — Tagore. 


f In India we still cherish in our memory the tradition of the 
Orest colonies of great teachers. These places were neither schools 
por Monasteries, in the modern sense of the word, They consisted of 
4065 where with their families lived men whose object was to see the 
World in God and to realize their own life in him, Though they lived 
Outside society, yet they were to society what the sun isto the planets, 
© centre from which it received its life and light. And here boys 
a UP in an intimate vision of eternal life before they were thought 
t to enter the state of the householder. 


life ; Thus in the ancient India the school was there where was the 
© Itself. There the students were brought up, notin the academic 

atmosphere ‘of scholarship and learning, or in the maimed life of 

топас Seclusion, but in the atmosphere of living aspiration. They 

aes the Cattle to pasture, collected firewood, gathered fruit. culti- 
ed kindness to all creatures, and grew in their spirit with their 

Owa teachers’ spiritual growth. This was possible because ihe pri- 

агу Object of these places was not teaching but giving shelter to 
Ose who lived their life in God. 


ТК: That this traditional relationship of the masters and disci- 
Ples is not a mere romantic fiction is proved by the relic we still 
Possess of the indigenous system of education which has preserved 

5 independence for centuries, to be about to succumb at last to the 
eae Of the foreign bureaucratic control. These chatuspathis, which 
ae Sanskrit name for the university, have not the savour of the 
theo! about them. The students live in their master’s home like 
КЕ Children of the house, without having to pay for their board and 
life тв ог tuition. The teacher prosecutes his own study, living a 
ani Simplicity, and helping the students in their lessons as a part 

Us life and not of his profession. 
—Tagore, Personality. pp. 127-29 


S7 “The function of educational institutions is to help men and 
hanen to live fuller and happier lives in adjustment with their 
сепа environment, to develop the best elements in their own 
5 ture and to achieve the social and economic progress which will 
nable them to take their place in the modern world and to live to- 


er in peace.” 


—UNESCO, Fundamental Education, Description and Programme, 
Paris, 1949. p. 9. 


A world whose schools are unreformed is an unreformed 
World, — Н.С. Wells. 
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Universities 


Their principal object is to deepen man’s understanding of 
the universe and of himself—in body, mind and spirit, to disseminate 
this understanding throughout society and to apply it in the service 
of mankind, They are the dw elling places of ideas and idealism, and 
expect high standards of conduct and integrity from all their members. 
Their’s is the pursuit of truth and excellence inall its diversity—a pur- 
suit which needs above all, courage, and fearlessness. Great univer- 
sìties and timid people go ill together. 


—Education Commission—1964-66, p. 274, 11.01. 


. A University should be a place of light, of liberty, and of 
learning, — Disraeli. 


„You can lead а man up to the University, but you cannot 
make him think. — Dunne. 


A University—an institution consciously devoted to the pur- 
suit of knowledge, the solution of problems, the critical appreciation 
of achievement, and the training of men at a really high level. 

— Flexner. 


A University never needs a pile of majestic buildings and 
treasures of gold and silver. What it does need most of all is the 
intelligent backing of the public opinion. It should have a large 
reservoir of teachers to draw upon, Its founders should be far- 


seeing, —Ghandhijé 
_ Colleges аге places where pebbles are polished and diamonds. 
are dimmed. —Ingersol- 


and intellectual breadth necessary for the attainment of the goal о 
democracy, justice, liberty, equality and fraternity’ enunciated in the 
—Prof. Humayun Kabir,, Education in New India, Third 

Impression, 1961. p. 11°: 


A university stands for humanism, for tolerance, for reason 
for the adventure of ideas and for the search of truth. It stands fo 


—Pt, Jawaharlal Nehru in his convocation address 
to the University of Allahabad in 1947- 
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Culture is essentially an expression of the inner urges and 
Cumulative beliefs of a community or nation gathered through cen- 
turies of experience. It is an aspect of the mode of living which 
links the living generation with the generations gone by. The warp 
and woof which go to make its texture are not always visible on the 
surface, but thinking men know the figures that move the silken 
Cords, the fingers which, transcending time, have ever been busy 
Weaving that texture, In a limited sense it is true that things of the 
Moment may sometimes claim precedence over cultural matters. 
That is not necessarily because cultural matters are of secondary 
Consequence but because they are ingrained too deep in human 
Nature to suffer any set-back from temporary lack of attention. On 
the other hand, things of the moment live mainly on the surface and 
Would cease to exist if the focus of attention were turned away from 
them, This distinction between the two activities is to the advantage 
of human society because it rules out any conflict between things of 
the moment and things of cultural value. 

It is the perennial flow of the cultural stream which determines 
а nation’s strength, its character in the wider sense and its capacity 
to survive. But our claims to a rich culture go ill with the misery 
and poverty on the surface. If we want our view of our culture and 
its richness to be understood and appreciated by others, we must 
establish some kind of harmony between it and its outward expres- 
Sion in our actual living. A healthy cultural tradition and a malad- 
Justed society cannot go together. Therefore, I have always felt 
that our collective efforts to reconstruct our society and bring about 
a new era of plenty and prosperity in India are well worth our while. 

hey will bear fruit only if we draw inspiration from our cultural 
heritage and seek to mould our lives in keeping with its basic ideals 
and beliefs, 


e. I consider universities to 
se ideas should flow. It is the seats of 1‹ г { 
that the arteries of the nation are well supplied with cultural nourish- 
Ment іп an assimilable form. І believe even а rank materialist will 
Not deny the force of ideas. Need I say that ideas have something 
Iti a hereditary quality, something which has its roots in the past? 
115 for the universities to present them in a form which the common 
man can understand. k м 
—Dr. Rajendra Prasad ‘in The Unity of India’, pp. 56-58 
Universities are not mere places of learning. They are homes 
Of culture. They are centres for the making of men and women. 
4n-making is the task that has been assigned to the universities in 
Our Country today. Are we making men, are we merely turning out 
People who can repeat parrot-like certain passages, ог are we, giving 
ofc a refinement of feeling, a civilizing of their purposes, a ripening 
at their understanding, both of nature and of society ? That is the 
Preme test of the functioning of any university. And if we are not 
le to fulfil this purpose we are responsible for the failure. 
—Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Occasional Speeches and Writings, р. 163. 


be the proper places from where 
learning which must see 
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A university is not a mere information shop. It is a place 
where a man’s intellect, will and emotions are disciplined. In it 
experience and adventure are combined. It is essential for each one 
of us who is involved in the making of the future to pledge oneself 
to decency. In spite of the limitations of the human condition, to 
be human, to be decent, is an exciting adventure. A university man 
should be unattached without being unconcerned, unambitious with- 
out being indolent, warm-hearted without being sentimental. Let 
each one of us turn his effort to the achievement of peace at home 
and abroad, 

—S. Radhakrishnan, Occasional Speeches and Writings, 
Third Series, 1963, p. 160. 


fl 


Curriculum 


Next to God is if I love anything best it is mathematics. 
— Vinoba Bhave. 


environ Curriculum in its broader sense, includes the complete school 
+ ment, involving all the courses, activities, readings and asso- 


clati 2 
ations furnished to the pupils in the school. 
— Rudyard К. Bent and Henry H. Kronenberg. 


The curriculum is all that goes on in the lives of the children, 
f 


their 
parents and their teachers. The curriculum is made up о 


Everythi 2 о 5 
f Jthing that surrounds the learner in all its working hours, In 
“the environment in 


‘act, 
оное curriculum has been described as, 
д”, — Hollis L. Caswell, 
Curriculum Improvement in Public School. 


uction are to be decided each year, each 


The subjects of instr 
and even each hour may have a definite 


Month, each 
8 › week, each да 
‘ask appointed for it. je 
‘Laurie S.S., John Amos Comenius, 1892, р. 200. 
Telatio To the university belong those subjects that have special 
an ра to the will, namely, the Faculties on which theology teaches 
to the estore harmony to the soul ; philosophy to the mind; medicine, 
affairs Vital functions of the body ; and jurisprudence, to our external 
- —Laurie S. S., John Amos Comenius, 1890, р. 419. 
There is nothing i i 
Nothine i ing in Heaven or Earth, or in the Waters, 
One in the Abyass under the earth, nothing in the Human body, 
nothing s Soul, nothing in Holy Writ, nothing in the Arts, 
Which св Economy, nothing in Polity, nothing in the Church of 
е little candidates of Wisdom shall be wholly ignorant. 
—Laurie S. S., John Amos Comenius, pp. 192-200. 


If we wish our scho isti 
с д ols to be truly Christian schools, th 
Towd of Pagan writers must be removed гей them......Our eal in 
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this matter is caused by our love of God and of man; for we see 
that the chief schools profess Christ in name only, but holdin highest 
esteem writers like Terence, Plautus, Cicero, Ovid, Catullus an 

Tibullus. The result of this is that we know the world better than 
we know Christ. —Keatings M. W., The Great Didactive, р. 383. 


According to the best educational thought curriculum does 
not mean only the academic subjects traditionally taught in ш 
school, but it includes totality of experiences that a child receives at 
school. In this sense the whole life of the school becomes the curri- 
culum which can touch the life of students at ali points and help 1% 
the evolution of a balanced personality. 


—Report of the Secondary Education Commission, р. 225. 


ihe starting point for curricular reconstruction must, therefore, 

be the desire to bridge the gulf between the school subjects and the 
rich and varied activities that make up the warp and woof of life. | 

—Secondary Education Commission: 


It must be clearly understood that, according to the best 
modern educational thought, curriculum in this context does not шева 
only the academic subjects traditionally taught in the school burs 
includes the totality of experiences that a pupil receives through th 
manifold activities that go on in the school—in tbe class-rooms 
library, laboratory, workshop, play-grounds and in the ишпен 
informal contacts between teachers and pupils. In this case, р 
whole life of the school becomes the curriculum which сап touch t 
life of the students at all points and help in the evolution of balance 


н 5 ission. 
personality. —Secondary Education Commiss!0 


It is to cater for theentire range of the pupil’s interests and 
capacities—intellectual, physical, emotional, aesthetic and social. © 
his all-round development, we must provide a wide and varied rang 
of occupations, activities and experiences. 


д ission. 
— Secondary Education Commissi® 


Education is a three-fold process of imparting knowledey 
developing skills and inculcating proper interests, attitudes 184. 
values. — Education Commission, 1964-66, 8.02, P- 


A single State curriculum designed to serve the needs of үр 
average school ceases to be meaningful for the large variety of ШКЕ 
tutions in the State. It proves to be beyond the competence of the 
weaker institutions and fails to provide an adequate challenge tO 
better ones. The solution lies in making it possible for schools it 
devise and adopt curricula suited to their own needs and to vie W 
one another in upgrading them. 84 

—Education Commission, 1964-66, 8.05, р. 18% 


There is need for greater initiative and competence оп tg 
part of the schools and a more liberal attitude on the part of t 
Department for promoting experimentation. 
z3 8 CANON Commission, 1964-66, 8.06, p- 185. 
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ВЕ» he therefore, recommend that in the non-vocational schools 
the доп curriculum of general education should be provided in 
iS a ЕП years of school education and that diversification of 
Sire nd specialization shouid begin only at the higher secondary 

55. — Education Commission, 1964-66, 8.13, р. 187. 


Rihê pas curriculum at the secondary stage should meet the needs 
Etien emocratic society 10, which he is expected to participate as a 
rire on reaching maturity. The needs of democratic citizenship 
of ае the development of certain skills, attitudes and qualities 
ате such as the capacity for clear thinking, the ability to 
ii unicate easily with one’s fellowmen, the scientific attitude of 
Broda a sense of true patriotism and an appreciation of the value of 
ithe uctive work. The secondary school curriculum should contain 
ce educational elements for the cultivation of these habits, 
Se es and qualities. The needs of adolescence are related not 
Bi o the acquisition of knowledge and the promotion of intellectual 
АЙЧ. у but the fuller development of the physical, emotional, aesthetic 
to кота apects of the pupil’s personality. Provision has, therefore, 
a e made in the curriculum on a more systematic scale than before, 
m programmes of physical education and subjects like art, craft, 
usic, dancing and education in moral and spiritual values. 

— Education Commission 1964-66, 8.17, p. 187. 


st A good school can have two kinds of curricula at a particular 
fi age or even in a particular class—one being the common curriculum 
Ог the pupils who are average in ability, and the other being an 


Advanced curriculum for the very bright pupils. 
— Education Commission, 1964-66, 8.29, p. 191. 


| We lay great emphasis on making science an important 
element in the school curriculum. We, therefore, recommend that 
Science and mathematics should be taught on a compulsory basis to 
all pupils as a part of general education during the first ten years 
Of schooling. | —Education Commission, 1964-66, 8.50, pp. 197-98. 


4 The concept of work-experience is closely related to the 
РаШозорћу underlying basic education. The programme of basic 
education did involve work-experience for all children in the primary 
Schools, though the activities proposed were concerned with the 
indigenous crafts and the village employment patterns. If in practice 
pier education has become largely frozen around certain crafts, 
ies is no denying the fact that it always stressed the vital principle 
ТЕ relating education to productivity. What is now neede is a 
кш of the basic education programme to the needs of a 
sety that has to be transformed with the help of science and 
io nology. In other words, work-experience must be forward- 

oking in keeping with the character of the new social order. 

—Education Commission, 1964-66, 8.75, p. 202. 
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Conscious and organized attempts be made for imparting: 
education in social, moral and spiritual values with the help, wherever 
possible, of the ethical teachings of great religions. 

—Education Commission, 1964-66, 8.94, р. 206. 


We conceive of the school curriculum as the totality of learn- 
ing experience that the school provides for the pupils through all the 
manifold activities in the school or outside, that are carried on under 
its supervision. From this point of view, the distinction between 
curricular and extra-curricular work ceases to exist, and a school 
camp and games and reports are curricular or rather co-curricular 
activities, —Education Commission, 1964-66, 8. 101, p. 207. 


In the democratic and socialistic pattern of society which we- 
visualize, education will be related to individual capacities, aptitudes 
and interests which are not Strictly related to sex. There would, 
therefore, be no need in such a society to differentiate curricula on 
the basis of sex. —Education Commission, 8.103, р. 208. 


_ It is a tool in the hands of the artist (the teacher) to mould his 
material (the pupil) in accordance with his ideal in his studio (the 
school). —Cunnigham. 


The task of educating so many children at so many different 
educational levels with such a variety of abilities, needs and goods- 
requires a completely different approach. With this increase in a 
diversified school population broader curricular programmes are 
needed. Emphasis should be Placed on the total development of the 
person as being equally important as the intellectual andthe academic. 


Such a curriculum will acknowledge that the social responsibilities of ` 


education must present situations where problems are relevant to the 
problems of living together, and where observation and information 
are calculated to develop social insight and interest. —Dewey. 


The social life of the child is the basis of concentration, or 
correlation, in all his training or growth. The social life gives the 
unconscious unity and the background of all his attainments. 


The subject matter of the school curriculum should mark a. 


ааа differentiation out of the Primitive unconscious unity of social 
ife. 


___ We violate the child’s nature and render difficult the best 
ethical results by introducing the child too abruptly toa number of 
special studies, of reading, writing, geography, etc. out of relation to- 
this social life. 


i The true centre of correlation on the school subject is not 
science, nor literature, nor history, nor geography, but the child’s. 
Own social activities. —John Dewey, My Pedagogic Creed. 


А Тһе Studies...represent the possibilities of development inherent: 
in the child’s immediate crude experience. 


—Dewey, The School and the Child, p. 25. 


| 
| 
| 
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я We violate the child’s nature and render difficult the best 
ethical results by introducing the child too abruptly to a number of 


special studies, of reading, writing, geography, etc. 
—Dewey, My Pedagogical Creed, Article П. 


_ The beginning is made with child’s expressive activities in 
dealing with the fundamental social material—housing (carpentry) ; 
clothing (sewing) ; food (cooking). Thesedirect modes of expression 
bring out...the factors of social communication—speech, writing, 
reading, drawing, moulding, modelling, etc. —Dewey. 


School subjects—are social institutions designed to make the 


achievements of civilization available to the individual in a systematic 
and economical way. — Edwards and Richey. 


____ The faculty of drawing is, therefore, as much innate in the 
child, in man, as inthe faculty of speech, and demands its develop- 
ment and cultivation as imperatively as the latter. 

— Froebel, The Education of Man. 

Every town should have its own common playground for the 

boys. Glorious results would come from this for the entire community. 
For at this period games cre common, and thus develop the feeling 


and the desire for community, and the laws and requirements of 
community. —Froebel, The Education of Man. 


Justice, moderation, self-control, truthfulness, loyalty, brother- 
ly love, and again, strict impartiality—who, when he approaches a 
group of boys engaged in such games, could fail to catch the fragrance 
of these delicious blossomings of the heart and mind, and ofa firm will; 
not to mention the beautiful, though perhaps less fragrant, blossoms 
of courage, perseverance, resolution, prudence, together with the severe 


elimination of indolent indulgence ? 
—Froebel, The Education of Man- 


_ The problem of curriculum is to economize scarce learning 
Potential by making the most judicious and appropriate selection of 
Study content. Human intelligence is too rare and precious a thing to: 


Squander on a haphazard program of instruction. 
— Jacob W. Getzels and Philip Н. Jackson... 


Creativity and Intelligence, 1962.. 


The curriculum should not be conceived as a collection of sub- 
jects. At the secondary stage, as at the primary stage, it should be: 
a field of creative activities, with instruction as incidental or instru-- 
Mental to the aims of these activities. If at the infant stage, these 
activities may be described as ‘play’ activities, and at the primary stage 


as projects, then at secondary stage they merge into ‘constructive’ 
Works. —Herbart Read.. 


on is valuable but unless it is sensibly 


The idea of correlati sensit 
than to any real unification 


applied it leads to an unnatural warping 


ОЁ the curriculum. 
—A. С. Hughes and E. Н. Hughes, Learning and Teaching. 
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The course of study is a selection of those impersonal experi- 
-ences of the race which we believe will be most valuable to the life of 
the child. —W. Franklen Jones, Principles of Education, p. 10. 


Curriculum manifests life in its reality. —Kilpatrick. 


The school curriculum must therefore be democracy in action 
giving the learner many opportunities to use and test social and 
democratic principles. 

—F. Lorence B., Guide to a Curriculum for Modern Living. 


If the fundamental task of the school is to prepare children 
for life, thecurriculum must be as wide as life itself, It should be 
thought of as comprising all the activities and the experiences afforded 
by the community through the school whereby the children may be 
prepared to participate in the life of the community. 

—Department of Public Instruction, Michigan. 


Individuals differ in all sorts of ways ; capacities, past growth, 
points at which growth is now ready to occur. To provide а whole- 
some growing situation a school must have a wide variety of open 
doors leading by varied paths towards the desired goals. 

— Paul R. Mort. 


The curriculum should be viewed as various forms of activity 
that are grand expression of the human spirit and that are of the 
‘greatest and most permanent significance to the wide world, 


—T. Р. Nunn. 


All sciences, though isolated in name, are the organic factors 
of one great whole,—each is intrinsically related and bound to all ; 
‘perfect knowledge of one means a perfect knowledge of all. 

—Francis Parker, How to Study Geography. 


_ Music was the counterpart of gymnastic, and trained the 
‘guardians by the influences of habit, by harmony making them 
hormonious, by rhythm rhythmical. —Plato, Republic, р, 522. 


у “Gymnastic as well as music should begin in early years ; the 
training in it should be careful and continue through life, 
—Plato, Republic, pp. 403-12 


Music, to my mind. is the most international of all the means 
of communication that wehave. It brings together people of different 
‘creeds and of different systems of thought on a plane where these 
-differences are forgotton and moods of Consciousness are induced in 
us, which raise us above all these distinctions, 

—Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Speeches and Writings, 1965, p. 202. 


The curriculum should not be conceived as a collection of 
‘subjects. At the secondary stage, as at the primary stage, it should 
ibe a field of creative activities, with instruction as incidental or instru- 
mental to the aim of these activities. If at the infant stage, these 
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activities may be described as play activities, and at the primary stage 


as projects then, at the secondary stage they merge into constructive 
works, —Herbert Read, Education Through Art. 


4 It is revolutions and catastrophes that make history interest- 
ing ; so long as a nation grows and prospers quietly in the tranquillity 


‘of a peaceful government, history says nothing... History only makes 


them famous when they are on the downward path...We only hear 
what is bad; the good is scarcely mentioned. Only the wicked 
‘become famous, the good are forgotten or laughed to scorn, and 
thus history, like philosophy, is for ever slandering mankind. 

— Rousseau, Emile, pp. 199-200. 


The primary object of correlation is а better integration of 


knowledge and experience and an economy of time and energy. 
—K. б. Saiyidain. 


The curriculum is primarily an aid in the process of adjusting 
the child to the environment in which he functions from day to day 


and in the wider environment in which he will have to organise his 
activities later, —K. G. Saiyidain. 


The curriculum is the sum total of the school’s efforts to 


influence learning whether in the classroom, on the playground, or 
out of school. —Saylor & Alexander, Curriculum Planning. 


ч If we think closely, we shall see that the greatest disparity 
in knowledge between the educated and uneducated in our country 
lies in the knowledge of history...It is а most lamentable ignorance 
for man not to know what man has done or can do in this world. 


Everybody agrees that history can be learnt properly only 
when it is learnt not only through the intellect but also through the 
imagination. —Tagore, Ravindra-Rachnavali, Vol. ХП, р. 520. 


There is no doubt, that the provision for our country’s health 
and food is of great importance, but the expression of its joy 15 RO 
less vitally necessary. The villagers who are known as the masses of 
the country have always abundantly expressed their joy in life through 
their music and dance in varied forms of literature and arts. Like 
scattered pools of water in the dried up river-bed of a stream these 
yet exist, but there is danger of their soon being completely lost. One 
Of the main reasons is the stupidity of our educated communities. 
We are book-worms, quite out of touch with the inner life of our 
country. We are school boys of English Schools; therefore, we wax 
enthusiastic over pedantic research in foreign arts following the 
Prescribed path of text-books ; we utterly Jack the inner culture which 
can make us discover and properly evaluate the materials of beauty 
which lie unrecognized all around us in the rural areas. Оле of this 
is Dancing. This great gift of the Goddess Sarasvati has been 


disdainfully relegated by our cultural circles to the realm of the 
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professionals, In the life of the masses it still remains hidden here and 
there with apologetic diffidence, 


All expressions of joy keep man’s vital alive and creative ; 
man does not die only from want of food; absence of joy kills his 
manhood. In the western continent dancing is a companion of true 
manhood. Inour country, too, the dance will remove the feebleness 
from which our country suffers. 

— Tagore, Visva-Bharati News, Feb. 1936. 


Curriculum programmes should be concerned with living 
and learning conditions in the school and in the community. Plan- 
ning should be based on the needs of the society and the interests of 
the pupils. Educational programmes should emphasize moral res- 
ponsibility and prepare children for the complexities of the modern 
ife. —U.S.A. Association for Supervision and Curriculum 

Development Yearbook, 1951. 
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Study of Languages 


Hindi should be made a compulsory subject of study in the 


school course as otherwise those who do not study Hindi may be 


handicapped at a later stage if they wish either to enter service or to 


communicate more freely with those parts of India where the language 
1s commonly used. — Secondary Education Commission 1952-58, 
Third Reprint, 1956, p. 63. 


„ _ It is, however, equally obvious that English cannot serve as 
the link-language for the majority of our people. It is only Hindi 
which can and should take this place in due course. As it is the 
official language of the Union and the link-language of the people, 
all measures should be adopted to spread it in the non-Hindi areas. 
The success of this programme, will largely depend on the extent 


to which it is voluntarily accepted by the people of these areas. 
Education Commission, 1964-66, 1.61, p. 15. 


onintendedto prepare men and women 
19 include philosophical studies which 
dof life...(It should give us) the roots 
of our culture as well as the wisdom of the ages. If intellectual 
fragmentation and anarchy are to be avoided, the student must 
acquire a frame of reference which will give meaning and direction 
to his college work as he moves from class to class to study different 
Subjects. University Education Commission, p. 40. 


f Any course of educati 
ane the business of living shou 
eal with the conduct and the en 


e medium of instruction is justified not so 


The change in th 1 
ents as on the very important 


much by cultural or political sentim 
academic consideration of facilitating grasp and understanding of 
the subject-matter. Further India’s university men will be unable 
8 make their maximum possible contribution to the advancement of 
E generally, and science and technology in particular, ‘unless 
т €re is a continuous means of communication in the shape of the 
gional languages between its masses, its artisans and technicians 
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and its university men. The development of the talent latent in the 
country will also, in the view of the Council, be retarded unless 
regional languages are employed as media of instruction at the 
university stage. — National Integration Council, June, 1962. 


Our language is the reflection of ourselves, and if you tell 
me that our languages are too poor to express the best thought, then I 
say that the sooner we are wiped out of existence the better for us. 


—М. К. Gandhi, Medium of Instruction, page 12. 


„Тһе babe takes its first lesson from its mother. I, therefore, 
regard it as a sin against the motherland to inflict upon her children 
a tongue other than their mother’s for their mental development. 


—M. K. Gandhi, Medium of Instruction, р. 8. 


. _ Imust cling to my mother tongue as to my mother’s breast, 
in spite of its shortcomings. It alone can give me the life-giving 
milk, — М. К. Gandhi, Basic Education, р. 112. 


I hold it be as necessary for the urban child as for the rural _ 
to have the foundation of his development laid on the solid rock of 
the mother tongue. —М. K. Gandhi, Basic Education, p. 113. 


р The foreign medium has made our children practically foreign- 
ers in their own land. It is the greatest tragedy of the existing. 
system. — М. К. Gandhi, Towards New Education, р. 48. 


| If you can but make up your minds to free the children from 
the incubus of learning their subject in a foreign tongue, and if you 
teach them to use their hands and feet profifably, the educational 
puzzle is solved. — М. K. Gandhi, Basic Education, р. 4. 


‚115 our mental slavery that makes us feel that we cannot 
do without English. І сар never subscribe to that defeatest creed. 
—M. K. Gandhi , Medium of Instruction, р. 10 


y Among the many evils of foreign rules the blighting imposi- 
tion of a foreign medium upon the youth of the country will be 
counted by history as опе of the greatest. 


— М.К, Gandhi , Towards New Education, р. 49. 


The medium of instruction should be altered at once and at 
any cost, the provincial languages being given their rightful place. I 
would prefer temporary chaos in higher education to the crimina 
waste that is daily accumulating. 


—М. К. Gandhi, Towards New Education, р. 52: 


As a result of English being medium of instruction we have 
lost all originality. We have become birds without wings. 


—М. K. Gandhi, To the Students, р. 89: 
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To give millions a knowledge of English is to enslave them. 
—М. К. Gandhi, Towards New Education, р. 2. 


We write to each other in faulty English, and from this even, 
our M.A.’s are not free; our best thoughts are expressed in English... 
If this state of things continues for a long time posterity will, it is 
my firm opinion, condemn and curse us. 

—M.K, Gandhi, Basic Education, р. 6. 


___. Every cultured Indian will know in addition to his own pro- 
vincial language, if a Hindu, Sanskrit, if a Mohammedan, Arabic, if 
a Parsee, Persian; and all, Hindi. Some Hindus should know Arabic 
and Persian ; some Mohammedans and Рагѕееѕ, Sanskrit. Several 
Northerners and Westerners should learn Tamil. 

—M. K. Gandhi, Basic Education, р. 7. 


It has put a severe strain upon the Indian students’ nervous 


energy, and has made of us imitators. 
— М. К. Gandhi, Towards New Education, page 8. 


by receiving English education, we 


It is worth noting that, 
K. Gandhi, Basic Education, p. 6. 


have enslaved the nation. —M. 


É It has sapped the energy of the nation, it has shortened the 
lives of the pupils, it has entranged them from the masses. It bas 
made education unnecessarily expensive. If this process is still 
persisted in, it bids fair to rob the nation of its soul. The sooner 
therefore education India shakes itself free from the hypnotic spell 
of the foreign medium, the better it would be for them and people. 
—M. K. Gandhi, India of My Dreams, р. 82, 


To inflict English ір children is to stunt their natural growth 


and perhaps to kill originality in them, 
— м. К. Gandhi, Medium of Instruction, p. 8. 


_ The tyranny to English was so great that even Sanskrit or 
Persian had to be learnt through English, not through the mother 
tongue. —M. K. Gandhi, Medium of Instruction, р. 3. 


um has caused a brain fag, put an undue strain 
en, made them crammers and imitators,, 
ork and thought and disabled them for 
filtrating their training to their family or the masses. The foreign 


medium has made our children practically foreigners in their own 
land, __ М. К. Gandhi, Towards New Education, р. 48. 


The foreign medi 
upon the nerves of our childr 
unfitted them for original w 


immeasurable loss sustained»by the 
men having been obliged to 
anguage and its medium, of 


. Who can calculate the 
nation owing to thousands of its young 
Waste years in mastering a foreign l 
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which in their daily life they have the least use and in learning which 
they had to neglect their own mother-tongue and their own literature, 
—M. К. Gandhi, Medium of Instruction, р. 13. 


I love the English Tongue in its own place, but I am its 
inveterate opponent. If it usurps a place which does not belong to it. 
English is to-day admittedly the world language, I would therefore 
accord it a place as a second optional language, not in the school 
but in the university course. That can only be for the select few—not 
for the mililons. —M. К. Gandhi, Basic Education, p. 112. 


I know now that I took four years to learn of Arithmetic, 
Geometry, Algebra, Chemistry and Astronomy. I should have learnt 
easily in one year, if I had not to learn them through English but 
Gujrati. — М.К. Gandhi, Medium of Instruction, р. 4. 


I am certain that the children of the nation that receive 
instruction in a tongue other than their own commit Suicide. It robs 
them of their birth-right. A foreign medium means an undue strain 
upon the youngsters, it robs them of all originality. It stuats their 
growth and isolates them from their home, I regard therefore such a 
thing as a national tragedy of the first importance. 


—M. К, Gandhi, Towards New Education, р. 7. 


Thus Hindi is destined to be the national language, 
—M. K. Gandhi, Towards New Education, р. 58. 


The proper teaching of the mother-tongue is the foundation 
of all education. Without the Capacity to speak effectively and to 
read and to write Correctly and lucidly, no one can develop precision 
of thought or clarity of ideas, Moreover, it is a means of introduc- 
ing the child to the rich heritage of his People’s ideas, emotions and 
aspirations and can therefore be made a valuable means of social 
education whilst also instilling right ethical and moral values. Also 
it is natural £ outlet for the expression of the child’s aesthetic sense 
and appreciation and if the proper approach is adopted, the study of 
literature becomes a source of joy and creative appreciation. 

—Zakir Husain Committee. 


To force children to learn through the medium of a foreign 
language is like compelling them to breathe through borrowed lungs. 
—S, Balakrishna Joshi. 


It would thus appear that all kinds of education, primary, 
secondary and university, should be available in its own tongue to 
every linguisitic group of any appreciable size. It is only then that it 
would not have to spend more time, money and energy than any 
other group for acquiring the benefits of education. Any other 
course of action would put one group ata disadvantage in compa- 
tison to the group in whose language its children have to acquire 
education. This means that education at all stages must be in the 
language of the region concerned, 


— 
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But this is feasible only if the linguistic group is of an 
appreciable size and forms a compact region. It cannot be reason- 
ably demanded by those who are very small in number or are 
scattered in different parts of other linguistic resions, The goverments 
of those linguistic regions must make arrangements for the imparting 
of education to children in their own mother-tongue except at the 
lowest stages. The financial and other implications of accepting 
such a demand can be easily perceived. In every well-defined 
linguistic region of India, small numbers of persons speaking other 
languages are to be found. If separate arrangements have to be 
made in each school, in each college, and in each university of that 
region for the teaching of the children of all these different linguistic 
groups, the cost would be colossal. Moreover, from the political 
point of view, it is desirable that such scattered remnants of any 
linguistic group, in any other linguistic region, should identify them- 
selves with the latter group instead of remaining entirely distinct 
from the latter and thus keeping up a difference which may bring 
about ill-feeling and misunderstanding between them and the large 
bulk of the population around them. Much of the complexity of the 
language question in this country would have been solved if each 
linguisitic group recognised this cold logic of facts—financial and 
Political. —Dr, Rajendra Prasad, The Unity of India, 1963, pp. 14-15. 


Each regional language has to be developed and its literature 
enriched so as to enable it to become a fit vehicle and rich store- 
houses of knowledge of all kinds—ancient and modern. It is the duty 
of the regional government or governments to help and encourage 
this development. This can best be done by building upon the 
foundation of the existing form and vocabulary of the language and 
by embellishing it with whatever can be naturally and easily adopted 
and adapted from other sister languages. Any puristic attempt to 
€xclude words, idioms, and even grammatical construction on the 
ground that they were borrowed and did not originally belong to 
the source from which the language was derived, is bound not only 
to fail but to result in impoverishing the language instead of enrich- 
ing it. Besides, we have to conserve our energy to the utmost for 
devoting it to the urgent task of abolishing poverty and ignorance 
from our country and can hardly spare any for a wholly unnecessary 
if not mischievous purpose like this. I do not see any justification 
for linguistic purism, for language, after all, is but a medium of 
Communication and if a word symbol is well-understood by the 
People there is no reason why it should be thrown out merely on the 
ground of its alien origin. Also, the growth of the language should 
be in a direction in which it becomes more and more acceptable and 
intelligible to the vast masses of the linguistic region concerned. Its 
theme, its style, its vocabulary should be as near as possible to the 
life and the tongue of the common people. I believe that language, 
like other institutions of society, would benefit greatly by going to 
the bosom of the Demos. x 

— Dr. Rajendra Prasad, The Unity of India, 1963, pp. 15-16. 
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Apart from the urgent need of developing and enriching the 
regional language, there is another question which also demands 
careful consideration. Ours isa multi-lingual country. We must 
have a common language that would enable the different linguistic 
regions to communicate with one another in matters of inter-regional 
and national life. After full consideration, the Constituent Assembly 
provided in the Constitution that this language shall be Hindi in the 
Devanagari script, the form of numerals for official purposes of the 
Union being the international form of Indian numerals. It was а 
unanimous agreement, arrived at after trying to accommodate all the 
televant interests. There seems to me to be no reason whatever 
why anyone in thiscountry should feel that his or his group’s interests 
would be adversely affected by this decision in any way. I do not 
think that I need say more than that within the educational system 
of each linguisitc region, there should be arrangement for the teach- 
ing of the Union language. It is necessary to emphasize this so that 
those speaking languages other than Hindi might not find themselves 
at a disadvantage in any respect whatsoever. How and at what 
stage instruction in Hindi can be fitted in with the general scheme 
of education in non-Hindi regions has to be worked out without 
delay and steps taken to implement any plan that may be adopted 
so that, within the time allowed by the Constitution, we may be able 
to do without the English language for the official purposes of the 
Union. —Dr, Rajendra Prasad, The Unity of India, 1963, рр. 16-17. 


Not only in education, but also in administration, the pro- 
vincial languages have to find their place ; and while at the lowest 
levels of the administration the provincial languages have always been 
used, they are now being used largely in the higher rungs also, Опе 
day they will be used exclusively in all administrative matters within 
each State. This was exactly what Mahatma Gandhi intended. 


But Gandhiji also thought of a language for the whole 
country, and naturally he thought of Hindi. І say naturally because 
he saw that it was spoken by a very large number of people, larger 
than those speaking any other language. When people talk of Hindi 
imperialism, I sometimes wonder what they mean. The idea of 
introducing Hindi as an all-India language has not emanated from 
any Hindi speaking person. Two persons in northern India have 
been responsible for the spread of Hindi as an all-India-languas@. 
Hindi was not the language of either of them. In the seventies О 
the last century, Swami Dayanand realised that if he wanted to 
spread his own form of Hinduism, he must resort to Hindi. He d1 
not come from a Hindi-speaking province. Не came from Kathia- 
war. And some fifty years later Mahatma Gandhi took up the same 
work. He also did not belong to а Hindi-speaking province 
Although in the later days of his life he spoke Hindi fluently ар 
addressed large meetings in Hindi, I remember the days when he 
faltered and was unable to talk fluently in Hindi. Even in Sout 
Africa, he had conceived the idea that Hindi alone could be the 
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danguage for the people of India for communication with one another. 
Even there he had been addressing people, including Tamilians, in 
his own broken Hindi. And when he came to Champaran in 1917, 
һе was able to speak just a few words. But he was above all a 
Ri ICAL person: He therefore told us that he would not insist upon 
is Hindi but would talk to us in English and listen to our English : 
„and much of the work that we did there was conducted through the 
medium of English. That was because he regarded work as more 
Poet and therefore he had to resort to English. Not that he 
ad given up the idea of having Hindi as an all-India language for 
all-India purposes. Even from there he sent his son and Swami 
Satyadey to Madras to spread Hindi ; and the foundations of the 
Hindi Prachar Sabha were laid then, not by a Hindi-speaking man 

but by Mahatma Gandhi and his son. 
— рғ, Rajendra Prasad, The Unity of India, 1963, pp. 79-80. 


I want the people of the north to study the languages of the 
‘south, —Dr. Rajendra Prasad, The Unity of India, 1963, p. 82. 


Sanskrit is the language of India’s culture and inspiration, 
the language in which all her past greatness, her rich thought and 
her spiritual aspirations are enshrined. The other two languages, 
Pali and Prakrit, which may be said to supplement Sanskrit in 
Carrying out the functions of a storehouse of knowledge, are 
geny allied to it, Asa matter of fact, the importance of Pali and 

rakrit is itself an argument in favour of study of Sanskrit, because 
Without it these languages cannot be properly appreciated. Whether 
ae has to know the famous systems of Indian philosophy or to 
KENG the evolution of Indian fine arts like music and dancing or try 
to fill the gaps here and there in our long history, knowledge of 


Sanskrit is an essential prerequisite. 
—Dr. Rajendra Prasad, The Unity of India, 1963, p. 27. 


None would belittle the importance of the English language 
aS a great vehicle of thought and culture, and as a great language of 
international understanding. But to seek to retain English for all 
тр. as the official language of our country seems to me a deeply 

Umiliating proposition. To all those who seek to retain English 
р ОГ ever in our national life, І would recall the powerful words of 
Gurudev, “Through this great deficiency of our modern education, 
We are condemned to carry to the end a dead load of dumb wisdom. 
ike miserable outcasts, we are deprived of our place in the festival 
of Culture, and wait at the outer court, where the colours are not 
Ог us, nor the forms of delight, nor the songs.” “л 
—Lal Bahadur Shastri, Speeches of Prime Minister, р. 92. 


We must admit that the English language cannot lose its seat 
of honour in our universities. It is not because it is indispensable 
ү the present needs of our daily life, but because the science and 
earning of Europe have today won the respect of all mankind. To 
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deny this fact out of sheer national vanity will forebode evil. Englisl» 
education is as necessary for our economic and political security as 
for its powerful influence towards emancipating our mind and con- 
duct from stupidity. The mind that resists this influence or fails to 
assimilate it carries a feeble existence within a narrow, unenlightened 
enclosure. The eternal light of knowledge, from whichever direction 
it may come, is resisted, simply because of its unfamiliarity, only by 
a mind that is primitive in its obtuseness. All men irrespective of 
nationality and creed have a right to every manifestation of Truth 3. 
this is one of the birth-rights of man...in all countries, the treasures 
are strictly guarded, but the doors to the treasures of learning in all’ 
universities are always open for the union of all mankind. 

—Tagore, Siksa, 1351, В. S. Ed., Vol. 1, p. 340. 


It was because we were taught in our own language that our 
mind quickened, learning should as far as possible follow the process- 
of eating. When the taste begins from the first bite the stomach is 
awakened to its function before it is loaded, so that its digestive 
juices get full play. Nothing like this happens, however, when the 
Bengali boy is taught in English. — Tagore. 


The first bite bids fair to wrench loose both rows of teeth- 
like a veritable earthquake in the mouth! And by the time he 
discovers that the morsel is not of the genus stone, but a digestible 
bonbon, half his allotted span of life is over. While one is choking 
and spluttering over the spelling and grammar, the inside remains- 


starved, and when at length the taste is felt, the appetite has vanished. 
— Tagore: 


In no country in the world, except India, is to be seen this 
divorce of the language of education from the language of the pupil. 
Full hundred years have not elapsed since Japan took its initiation 
into Western culture. At the outset she had to take recourse to 
textbooks written in foreign languages, but from the very first, here 
objective had been to arrive at the stage of ranging freely over the 
subjects of study in the language of the country, It was because 
Japan had recognized the need of such studies not as an ornament 
for a select section of her citizens, but for giving power and culture 
to all of them, that she deemed it to be of prime importance to make 
them universally available to her people. And in this effort of Japa? 
to gain proficiency in the Western arts and sciences, which were to 
give her the means of self-defence against the predatory cupidity О 
foreign powers, to qualify her to take an honoured place in the 
comity of nations, no trouble or expense was spared. Least of ай, 
was there the miserly folly of keeping such learning out of easy 
reach, within the confines of a foreign language. — Tagore. 


d, and 


First we shall want the pupil to understand реа, с Wells. 


write his mother tongue well. 
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Education Through and Purposeful Activities 


5 We have accepted the pattern of basic education, the main 
idea of which is that learning should be not merely through books 
but through some form of manual work. This principle should be 
applied throughout the secondary education stage and should, in 
Tact, become the basic principle of our national education. 
—Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 


The proposition that primary education should be free and 
self-supporting seemed to me self-evident, the moment I read it, it 
may not be a new thing, but it has been presented in a new light. I 
а Sure that all the ills of the world have sprung up because man 
соз given ир manual work апа the revolutionary proposal of 

andhiji will cancel the ills at a stroke. But it is no use to give ones 
Verbal assent to the proposition that manual training is necessary. 
hat Gandhiji means is that manual training and education are one 
and inseparable. Goody-goody talk of manual training is not going 
R е of much avail whilst man continues to plan schemes for abolish- 
i 8 manual work. The Westerners may have accepted manual train- 
Dg as a part of their curricula, but they are exploiting nations, and 
Or them manual training does not mean freedom from exploitation. 
hen I went to the villages I found what self-supporting education 
meant, In Japan children of poor agriculturists are exempted from 
compulsory education. In India we shall have to exempt all children, 
Which only means that all these children should be rendered earning 
Units, if they and their parents are to live. One may or may not call 

the institutions schools, but they are a crying necessity. 
d., 1956, 


—Vinoba Bhave, Educational Reconstruction, Sixth E 
pp. 62-63. 


Scouting is one of the most effective means for the training 

Of character and the qualities necessary for good citizenship. 3t has 

€ great merit that it appeals to pupils of all ages and taps their 
Manifold energies, 
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Through its various games, activities and technical skills, it 
is possible to lay the foundation of the ideals of social service, good 
behaviour, respect for leaders, loyalty to the Stateand a preparedness 
to meet any situation. — Secondary Education Commission. 


We have no doubt that under proper encouragement students 
all over India can, if necessary, carry out minor repairs, whitewash 
school rooms, keep the school garden and compound in good shape, 
paint and polish the furniture, decorate the bare-walls of their rooms- 
with charts, pictures and illustrations and enliven them with flowers, 
wherever this loveliest of nature’s gifts is available. 


— Secondary Education Commission. 


They (co-curricular activities) are as integral a part of the 
activities of a school as its curricular work and their proper organi- 
sation needs just as much care and fore-thought. 


— Secondary Education Commission. 


In the planning of these activities, it is important to remem- 
ber that they should be as varied as the resources of the school will 
permit. Academic activities like debates, discussions, dramas, 
school magazine, social activities like the organising of different 
functions for the school community as well as the local community, 
Sports activities, manual and practical activities, social service pro- 
jects, art projects, must all be woven into a rich and unified patterns. 
within which every child will be able to find something to suit his 
tastes and interests. In the actual working out of these activities,- 
academic, social, practical and sporting—the teachers will find that 
there are really no rigid boundary walls between them. Thus, by 
planning a coherent programme of different activities, rich in stimuli, 
the school will not be frittering away either the time or the energy О 
the pupils but will be heightening their intellectual powers also side 
by side with training them in other fine qualities. 


— Secondary Education Commission. 


_, We would like the school to see if it can provide а richly 
varied pattern of activities to cater to the development of their 
children’s entire personality. It has to formulate a scheme of hobbies, 
occupations and projects that will appeal to draw out the powers О 
children of varying temperaments and aptitudes. 


—Secondary Education Commission- 


„Тһе movement of basic education launched by Mahatma 
Gandhi more than 25 years ago, Proposing a new type of elementary 
education for the nation which would centre round some form of 
manual and Productive work and have intimate links with the life of 
the community, was a landmark in the history of education, It was 
a revolt against the sterile, book-centred, examination-oriented’ 
system of education that had developed along traditional lines during 
several decades of British rule...We believe that the essential elements 
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of the 
a аго fundamentally sound, and that with necessary 
milo svat ese can form a part of education, at all stages in our 
аон as These elements are : (1) Productive activity in 
activity 54 ) correlation of the curriculum with the productive 
ei bet e physical and social environment ; and (3) intimate 
etween the school and the local community. 
— Education Commission, 1964-66. 


that ae principles of Basic education are so important 
ШЕЕ the ets guide and shape the educational system at all levels. 
favour of ше of our proposals ; and in view of this, we are not 
designating any one stage of education as Basic education. 
—Education Commission, 1964-66, Para. 1.31, p. 32% 


should We recommend that some form of social and national service 

ral part of A e obligatory for all students and should form an integ- 

to build cha ucation at all stages. This can become an instrument 

of manual ШЕР improve discipline, inculcate а faith in the dignity 
tal labour and develop a sense of social responsibility. 

— Education Commission, 1964-66, 1.40, р. wik 


anna educational institution should try to develop a rich 
Бон ity life of its own and provide adequate and satisfying 
unities for students to participate in it and help in organizing it. 

— Education Commission, 1964-66, 1.45, p. 12. 


on vocational guidance, and yet 


i 

ае; the meaning, the importance of the dignity of work ; it 
no jails ае bank and yet it teaches the meaning of thrift ; it contains 
Preachin yet it teaches the meaning of self-control ; it does no 
Purpose в and yet it teaches devotion to a cause and loyalty to a 
and vet i it is founded upon no religious creed or sectarian doctrine 
and yet it emphasizes above all things, the importance of religion. It 
1 in its methods, progressive in its out- 


] 
lines strengthened and cemented by the bonds of fellowship and the 
—L. D. Coffiman. 


famil The morning exercise is а common meeting ground, it is the 
EE of the school to which each brings his offerings—the 
Чү ael is observation and studies, or the music, literature and art 
well-b elight him, a place where all co-operate for the pleasure and 

eing of the whole—where all bring their best and choicest 


experie A А A 
periences in the most attractive form at their command. 
—Flora J. Cook. 


Whenever possible extra-curricular activities should grow out 


of curricular activities and return to them to enrich them. 
—Elbertk Fretwell. 


If Nai Taleem is really new it should lead to the followin 
8 
results, Our sense of frustration should give place to hope ; our 
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penury and starvation to a sufficiency of means to maintain que aa 
unemployment to industry and work; discord to concord. It s 0 
enable our sons and daughters to learn to read and write and Кп 
along with it a craft through which they will acquire поме an 
—Gandhi М. K., Basic Education, pp. 19-20. 


My ideal is not merely to teach a particular profess 
occupation to the children, but to develop the full man t ГООО. 
teaching that occupation, —Tandulkar, Mahatma, Vol. IV, р. 


I want the whole Process of education to be imparted 
through some handicrafts or industry. 


—Gandhi, M. K., Basic Education, p. 191. 


We have to make them true representatives of our сш 
of our Civilization, of the true genius of our nation. We cannot Ж 
So unless we give thema course of self-supporting primary souca 
tion. —Gandhi, M. K., Basic Education, p. 30. 


The core of my suggestion is that handicrafts are 925 
taught not merely for Production work but for developing the inte 


of the pupils, Gandhi, М. K., Basic Education, р. 44. 


Ido not want to teach the village children only ‘handicrafts, 
I want to teach through hand-work all the subjects like History, 
Geography, Anthmetic, Science, Language, Painting, etc. 


—Tandulkar, Mahatma, Vol. IV, p. 196. 


Literacy in itself is no education, I, therefore, begin the 
child’s education by teaching it a useful craft. I hold the highest 
development of the mind and soul is possible under such a system О 
education, Only handicrafts have to be taught not merely mechani 
cally as they are taught today but scientifically, i.e. the child shoul 

now the why and wherefrom of every process. 


A carpenter teaches me carpentry. I shall learn it mechani- 
cally from him, and as a result I shall know the uses 


he will stimulate my intellect too. Not only shall 1 


expert carpenter, but also an engineer, For, the expert will have 


between various 
hus a knowledge 
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ЮГ Geography and also a little knowledge of Agriculture. He will 
ik so have taught me to draw models of my tools and given me a 
сү ledge of Elementary Geometry and Arithmetic. Manual train- 
ne should thus be given side by side with intellectual training. In 

asic Education the principal means of stimulating the intellect should 


be manual training. 
—Tandulkar, Mahatma, Vol. IV, pp. 186-187. 


Tee The takli becomes his Kamadhenu—the ‘Cow of plenty’. 
+h ere is no limit to the possibilities of knowledge that can beimparted 
rough this medium. —Gandhi, М. K., Basic Education, p. 93. 


ay The object of Basic Education is the physical, intellectual 

ha moral development of the children through the medium of a 

andicraft. — Gandhi, M. K., India of My Dreams, р. 71. 

Iti A knowledge of handicraft is not limited to the mere craft. 

Beas a knowledge of its science. Book learning damages the 

КА E and cramps thought and originality. There is no such danger 
earning crafts and their science. 

— Gandhi, M. K., Basic Education, p. 105. 

К... Self-sufficiency is not a ‘prior’ condition, but to me it is the 

‘acid test. This does not mean that Basic Education will be self- 

king the entire period of seven 

Otherwise 


a lifeless body. 


1 For the all-round development of boys and girls all training 
should so far as possible be given through a profit-yielding vocation. 

—Gandhi, М. K., Basic Education, р. 22. 

g, I did not mean that 

from it, but at least the 

ds of the 


Я n the child’s education by teaching 
it a useful handicraft and by enabling it to produce from the moment 
Tees its training. Thusevery school can be made self-supporting, 
PR condition being that the State takes over the manufactures of 

ese schools. —Tandulkar, Mahatma, Vol. IV, p. 175. 


ses of а teacher through 


I would, therefore, begi 


if I am very Кееп on finding the expen 
Die product of the manual labour of his pupils because I am convinced 
at thereis no other way to carry education to crores of our children. 

—Tandulkar, Mahatma, Vol. IV, p. 192. 
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Primary education thus conceived as a whole is БОШАП to 
self-supporting, even though for the first or even the secon y 
course it may not be wholly so. 


—Gandhi, M. K., Basic Education, p. 54- 


tion 
ticism may be { know that the only educa 
porting. —Gandhiji, Harijan, 2. 3.1947, р. 48 


If such an educ: 


it will be self-suporting. But the test Of success is not its sulf-sup- 


e whole man has been drawn out ШОШ 
the teaching of the handicraft in a scientific таппег...... The 
supporting part should be the logi 


И ted e 
Ican imagine a school entirely self-supporting, if it a 
58у, а spinning and weaving institution with perhaps a cotton 30. 
attached to it, —Gandhi, M. K., Towards New Education, р. 
Г, Ң е 
If every school introduced spinning; it would revolu nioni 
our ideas of financi ion. You сап work a school fo 
ours per day i ion to the pupils, - 10. 
= банди, M. K., owards New Education, p. 10 
t- 
It is easy to sce that every school can be made sell SUPP 
ing without much effort and the nation can engage experic 
teachers for its schools, 


: { 10. 
—Gandhi, М. K., Towards New Education, p. 
Education under Swaraj will ai 


Porting from their youth. 
ut spinning will b 


m at making boys З 009 
Any other profession may be taught them, 
e compulsory, 


Gandhi, М. K., Towards New Education, р. 40- 
Su 
Seven and fourteen 


, and trains their bodies and minds through ОР Ж 
ductive labour, the public schools must be fraud and teachers idiots, 
if they cannot beco: 


—Tandulkar, Mahatma, Vo}, IV, p. 175- 
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Land, buildings and equipment are not intended to be 


covered by the proceeds of the pupil’s labour. 
—Gandhi, M. K., Basic Education, p. 23. 


Е We (teachers) should be intellectual bankrupts, if we cannot 
direct the energy of our children so as to get from them after а year’s- 


training one anna worth of marketable labour per hour. 
—Gandhi, M. K., Basic Education, p. 45. 


Between the boy who has passed the matriculation and the boy 


who has gone through basic education, the latter will give a better 
account of himself because his faculties have been developed. He 


would not feel helpless when he goes tọ college as matricu lates- 
often do. “Gandhi, M. K., Basic Education, р. 95. 


o are work, observation, experience,. 


experiment, service and love. Without these, learning through books- 
acts as a hindrance tothe development of the spiritual and rational 
sique 


powers of the student and also impairs his phy ИИ 
—Gandhiji, Harijan, 4.12.37. 


The means of doing $ 


Our education has got to be revolutionized. The brain must 
be educated through the hand. Those who do not train their hands. 
go through education lacking ‘music’ in their life......They ате not 
taught to make the right choice. An education which does not 
teach us to discriminate between gôôd and bad, to assimilate the one- 
and eschew the other, is a misnomer, 

— Gandhiji, Harijan, 25th February, 1939. 


, Му plantoimpart primary education through the medium of” 
village handicrafts like spinning and carding, etc., is thus conceived 
i i aught with the most 


е a healthy and moral basis- 


way towards eradicating some of the wors 1 
insecurity and poisoned relationship between the classes. It will check 
the progressive decay of our villages. 700,000 of then scattered over 
an area of 1,900 miles long and 1,500 mil 
ation of a juster social order in which th 
between the ‘haves? and the ‘have-nots а 
a living wage and the right to freedom. And allthis would be accom- 
plished without the horrors of a bloody class-war or a colossal capital” 


expenditure such as would be involved in the 
vast continent like India. — Gandhiji, Harijan, 9th October, 1937. 


was cheerless, soul-killing and’ 


bookish, wholly confined to symbols, he made it joyous and creative- 
free from the shattering shackles of dead, useless and unwanted in- 
formation. Where it was completely divorced from life, he based it 
on real work connected with the child’s social and physical environ- 
ment, When personality was lacking or was never a by-product of 


Where Primary Education 
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education, he sought to create it through ceaseless and varied activity, 
which would foster a life of the right values, values like truth, beauty, 
goodness and justice—the foundation of all spiritual personality and 
character. Where the rural folk after a smattering of English educa- 
tion, drifted to the town unable to resist its lure he devised a system 
that would keep the vast majority happy and contented in the bosom 
of the village...... where education was hopelessly defective in quantity 
where to all intents and puposes, it might be regarded as practically 
non-existent in a country that was ninety percent illiterate, he 
“sought to bring it to every door and every home bya not too impos- 
sible self-supporting scheme. —K, D. Ghose. 


This scheme is designed to produce workers who will look 
‘upon all kinds of useful work—including manual labour, even scaveng- 
ing—as honourable and who will be bothableand willing to stand on 
their own feet. Such a close relationship of the work done at school 
‘to the work of the community will also enable the children to carry 
the outlook and attitudes required in the school environment into 
‘the wider world outside. Thus the new scheme which we are advocat- 
‘Ing will aim at giving the citizens of the future a keen sense of per- 
Sonal worth-dignity and efficiency and will Strengthen in them the 
-desire for self-improvement and social service in a co-operative 


“community, —Dr. Zakir Husain’s Committee. 


Work is devotion, work is worship, work is a disciplined 
Perseverance for the realization of a worthy ideal. 


—Dr. Zakir Husain. 


The school meant for them should be а school where 
Manual work is the chief instrument (and centre) of educative acti- 
vity. For those who have to fill the comparatively smaller number 
-of intellectual occupations, one could Suggest a different focus for 
the schools. But there is no easy way of sorting out this variety 
from the great mass of children who show quite unmistakably their 
active, practical proclivities Also mental work is an essential part 
-of educative manual activity. This school of manual work can, there- 
fore, serve as an effective base of education for vocations of both the 
manual and intellectual type. 


—Dr. Zakir Husain, Educational Reconstruction in India, p- 75. 


Psychologically, it is desirable, because it relieves the child 
from the tyranny of a Purely academic and theoretical instruction 
“against which its active nature is always making a healthy protest. 
It balances the intellectual and practical elements of experience, and 
may be made an instrument of educating the body and the mind in 
“co-ordination. The child acquires not the superficial literacy which 
implies, often without warrant, a capacity to read the printed page, 
but the far:more important capacity of using hand and intelligence 
for some constructive purpose. This, if we may be Permitted to use 
“the expression, is the literacy of the whole Personality. ` 
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_ Socially considered, the introduction of such practical pro- 
ductive work in education, to be participated in by all the children 
of the nation, will tend to break down the existing barriers of pre- 
judice between manual and intellectual workers, harmful alike for 
both. It will also cultivate in the only possible way a true sense of 
the dignity of labour and of human solidarity—an ethical and moral 
gain of incalculable significance. 


Economically considered, carried out intelligently and effic- 
iently, the scheme will increase the productive capacity of our workers. 
and will also enable them to utilize their leisure advantageously. 


From the strictly educational point of view greater concret~ 
eness and reality can be given to the knowledge acquired by children 
by making some significant craft the basis of education, Knowledge 
will thus become related to life, and its various aspects will be- 


Correlated with one another. 
—Dr. Zakir Husain Committee’s Report. 


Modern educational thought is practically unanimous in 
commending the idea of educating children through some suitable 
form of productive work. This method is considered to be the 


Most effective approach to the problem of providing an integral all- 
Sided education. — Dr. Zakir Husain Committee’s Report.. 


achers and educationists who under- 


take this new educational venture should clearly realize the ideal of 
citizenship inherent in it. In modern India, citizenship is destined 
to become increasingly democratic in the social, political, economic 
and cultural life of the country. The new generation must at least 
have an opportunity of understanding its own problems and rights 
and obligations. A completely new system 1s necessary to secure 
the minimum of education for the intelligent exercise of the rights 
and duties of citizenship. Secondly, in modern times the intelligent 
citizen must be an activemember of society, able to repay in the form 
of some useful service what he owes to it as a member of an organized 
and civilized community. An education which produces, drags and 


Parasites—whether rich or poor stands condemned. It not only impairs 
the productive capacity and efficiency of the society but also engenders 
a dangerous and immoral mentality. This scheme is designed to 
Produce workers, who will look upon all kinds of useful work— 
including manual labour, even scavenging—as honourable, and who 


will be both able and willing to stand on their own feet, 


We are anxious that te 


of the work done at school to the 
o enable the children to carry the 
e school environment into the 
heme which we are advocating 
a keen sense of personal 
engthen in them the desire 


Such a close relationship 
work of the community will als 
outlook and attitudes acquired in th 
wider world outside. Thus the new sc 
will aim at giving the citizens of the future 
worth, dignity and efficiency, and will str 
for self-improvement and social service. 
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In fine, the scheme envisages the ideal of co-operative 
community, in which the motive of social service will dominate all 
the activities of children during the plastic years of childhood and 
youth. Even during the period of school education, they will feel 
that they are directly and personally co-operating in the great experi- 
ment of national education. —Dr. Zakir Husain Committee’s Report. 


St. Paul was not only a scholar; he was also a tent-maker. 
— Aldous Huxley, Quoted by Swami Nirvedananda. 


The camping experience provides a real-life laboratory for 
‘science education. Biology classes have discovered that actual 
experience in reforestation, plant disease and insect control and 
landscaping can be as exciting and rewarding as the collection and 
identification of specimens. Hundreds of science students have 
learned how to lay out a nature study trial, which is a better intro- 
-duction to the study of trees and plants than any book can furnish. 


—Johnson & Faunce. 


_ The camping programme offers many opportunities for 
Planning and evaluating with others, precamp planning, choosing 
activities, making schedules, evaluating expense with adults and 
other students solving problems of real group living—It provides 
a host of challenges to assume real responsibilities with others, 
building roads and beaches, improving the camp’s facility, It pro- 
vides a genuine opportunity to participate in government, since 
plans and regulations for the camp are democratically developed 
and enforced. It lowers barriers between teacher and students, 
between various ethnic groups, between boys and girls. In short, 
it is an experienee in democratic group living. —Johnson & Faunce. 


Student activities have come of age and are now recognised 
as full-fledged partners in the educational enterprise. 


—Edgerg Johnson. 


He who does 


\ not teach his son a trade virtually teaches 
him to steal. 


—Talmud, quoted by Swami Nirvedananda, Our Education, 
Second Impression, 1956, р. 73. 


The outdoor life is the life blood of scouting. —F. С. Pearce. 


i Then comes the actual training of the young in the various 
skills that are required for development, 

—Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao, Education and Human 

Resources Development. 


„ш a life which is otherwise fully occupied with creative 
activities, by which I mean simply making things, doing things—when 
what we do is the exercise of human skill and imagination in every 
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‘department of human work, then the distinction between work and 
play, between art and industry, between vocation and recreation... 
all these false distinctions disappear. Man becomes a whole man, 
and his way of life a continual celebration of his strength and 
imagination, — Herbert Read, Education for Peace, р. 42. 


I like not explanations given in long discourses. Young 
People pay little attention to them and retain little from them. 
The things themselves! I shall never repeat often enough that we 
attach too much importance to words. With our chattering edu- 


cation we make nothing but chatterers. 
—Rousseau, Emile, p. 198. 


_ The divorce of knowledge from life is regrettable, although 
during school years, it is not wholly avoidable. Where it is hardest 
to avoid, there should be occasional talks about the utility of the 
knowledge in question—talking “utility? in a very broad sense... 
There is much knowledge which seems to me valuable on its own 
account, quite apart from any use to which it is capable of being 
put, And І should not wish to encourage the young to look too 
closely for an ulterior purpose in all knowledge disinterested curiosity 
in natural to the young and it is a very valuable quality. Itis only 
where it fails that I should appeal to the desire for skill such as can 
be exhibited in practice. Each motive has its place but neither 
should be allowed to push the other aside. 

—Bertrand Russel, On Education, pp. 192-93. 


The naturalist may praise scouting for its success in 
putting the boy close to Nature’s heart, the moralist for its splendid 
Code of ethics, the hygienist for the method of physical training, the 
Parent for its ability to keep his boy out of mischief : but.from the 
standpoint of the educator, it has marvellous potency for convert- 
ing the restless, irresponsible, self-centred boy into the straight 
forward, dependable, helpful young citizen. To the boy who will 
give himself to it, there is plenty of work that looks like play, 
Standard of excellence which he can appreciate, rules of conduct 
which he must obey, positions of responsibility which he must occupy 
as soon as he qualifies himself, in a word, a programme that appeals 
to a boy’s nature. —Prof. Russell. 
orkroom atmosphere 
work in. 

—Raleigh S chobling. 


One of the ideas in the project is a W 
that provides a good situation for each pupil to 


a child should not be allowed 


to work for commercial profit or for the support of its parents at 
the expense of its own future ; but there is no reason whatever why 
a child should not do some work for its own sake and that of the 
community if it can be shown that both.it and the community will 
be the better for it. Productive work for children has the advantage 


There is every reason why 
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> 


dignified pressure of necessity to which all flesh is subject. 
— Bernard Shaw, In the Preface to Misalliance. 


Basic education js needed in both rural and urban areas— 
Basic education is the only practical method of saving urban society 
from the dangers of Sophistication, intellectualism and compart- 
mentalisation. —Dr. K. L. Shrimali. 


Basic education does not create obstacles to industrial 
development . . . Basic education makes a 


seeks to cut across the barriers which divide our rural and urban 
Population and intellectual and labour classes. Thus while Basic 
Education promotes industrial development it avoids those pitfalls 
of an industrial civilisation. —Dr. K. L. Shrimali. 


School assembly can serye as focussing centre of all EE 
of extra-curricular life. —W. R. Smith. 


He is there where the tiller is tilling the hard ground. 
Where the path breaker is breaking stones, 

He is with them in sunshine and shower 

His garment is covered with dust. 


Put off thy holy mantle and, even like Him, come down on 
the dusty soil ! — Tagore. 


STUDENT SELF GOVERNMENT 


Nothing is more calculated to develop a proper sense of 
self-discipline, and proper behaviour than their enforcements not by 
any outside authority with any symbol of punishment, but by the 
students themselyes, —Secondary Education Commission. 


A, successful scheme requires a democratic organisation of 
the teaching staff of the school. _ The principal must first realise the 
meaning of democratised education. Teachers must also democratise 
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their teaching and class-room management, Autocracy and demo- 


cracy will never co-operate to make a democratic form of government 
a success, —G. R. Dustin. 


Good rules are not enough for success. Members need to 
have a spirit of co-operation, the chairman needs to be impartial and 
not out for his own glory, the secretary hard working and reliable. 
Those who love talking need to restrict themselves to what is essential. 

ithout these and many other qualities of character in its members 


and office-bearers, a society with excellent rules will nevertheless be 
а failure. —V. L. Griffiths and М. Abbas. 


The students should choose from among themselves those who 
аге to be responsible for the carrying out of decisions and for helping 
With the general supervision. After all, self-government in the school 
IS a preparation for self-government in later life. If, while he is at 
School, the child learns to be considerate, impersonal and intelligent 
In any discussion pertaining to his daily problems, when he is older 
he will be able to meet effectively and dispassionately the greater and 
more complex trials of life. The school should encourage the children 
to understand one another’s difficulties and peculiarities, moods and 
tempers ; for them, as they grow up, they will be more thoughtful 
and patient in their relationship with others. —J, Krishnamurti. 


The integrity of each individual is promoted through the 
Numerous ways in which individuals are encouraged to make their 
Unique contributions to the many-sided developing programme. 

—G, Robert Koopman and Others, Democracy in School Administration. 


When responsibility is handed over it should bereally handed 
Over. There should be no pretence about things. —W. M. Ryburn. 


A school, city, State, student council or any other form of 
Student management requires a constant and intelligent supervision in 
Which neither dictation nor aloofness is conspicuous. —W. К. Smith. 


It is useless to institute self-government in name only ie. to 
Call self- government system whereby the head teacher impresses his 
Or her views upon the prefects and they accept them and impress 
them on the pupils. Nor is it any value to have a system of ‘self- 
government’ with a master or mistress always just round the corner 
О exercise authority. —H. G. Stead, 

The worth of pupil-government is determined by the efficiency 
and responsibility with which representatives selected from students 
are capable of doing the work assigned to them. —Thring. 


_, Itisonly under the democratic conditions of active, free 
ticipation that the child sees and responds to the need for achieving 
€ knowledge and skill which make co-ordinated work and thought 
Possible, And it is as a participant іп a democratic society that a 
Child realises his interdependence with his fellow—realises that in his 
8004 is the world’s and in the world’s good is his own. — Washburn. 


10 


Discipline 


There is no sense in 
to give the amount of fre 
a power to give, 


asking the man with a power of control 
edom that it is quite safe for one with 
—Sir John Adams, Modern Development 

in Educational Practice, pp. 294-295. 


Severity and lack of sense can permanently destroy a man’s 
ability to fight the battle of life ; people emerge from such ае 
bringing as moral cripples, —Allers. 


The teacher is not a 
helper and guide, 
does not actually tr: 
perfect his instru 


n instructor or task-master ; he ie 
His business is to suggest and not to impose. е 
ain the pupil’s mind, һе only shows him bow to 
ments of knowledge and helps and encourages him 
in the process, He does not impart knowledge to him, he shows him 
how to acquire knowledge for himself. He does not call forth the 
knowledge for himself. He does not call forth the knowledge that is 


within; he only shows him where it lies and how it can be hat 
to rise to the surface. —Aurobindo. 


Discipline is an easy way to control a child, but it does not 
help him to understand the problems involved in living. Some fona 
of compulsion, the discipline of punishment and reward, may be 
necessary to maintain order and seeming quietness among a large 
number of students herded together in a classroom ; but with the 
tight kind of educator and a small number of students, would any 
repression, politely called discipline, be Tequired ? If the classes are 
small and the teacher can give his full attention to each child, observ- 
ing and helping him, then compulsion or domination in any form is 
obviously unnecessary. If, in such | a group, a student persists in 
disorderliness or is unreasonably mischievous, the educator must 
inquire into the cause of his misbehaviour, which may be wrong diet, 
lack of rest, family wrangles, or some hidden fear, 
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___ Implicit in right education is the cultivation of freedom and 
intelligence, which is not possible if there is any form of compulsion, 
with its fears, After all, the concern of the educator is to help the 
Student to understand the complexities of his whole being. To require 
him to suppress one part of his nature for the benefit of some other 
part is to create in him an endless conflict which results in social 
‘antagonisms. It is intelligence that brings order, not discipline. 


_ Conformity and obedience have no place in the right kind of 
‘education, Co-operation between teacher and student is impossible 
if there is no mutual affection, mutual respect. When the showing of 
Tespect to elders is required of children, it generally becomes a habit, 
a mere outward performance, and fear assumes limits imposed by 
the fragile human body. —Sri Aurobindo. 


Activities of the human being: the physical, the vital, the mental 
the psychic and the spiritual. Usually, these phases of education 
‘Succeed each other in а chronological order following the growth 
“Of the individual. This, however, does not mean that one should 
Teplace another but that all must continue, completing each other, 
till the end of life. | —Aurobindo, The Mother on Education, р. 12. 


Г The second principle is that the mind has to be consulted in 
its own growth. The idea of hammering the child into the shape 
desired by the parent or teacher is a barbarous and ignorant super- 
Stition. It is he himself who must be induced to expand in accor- 
‘dance with his own nature. There can be no greater error than for 
the parent to arrange beforehand that his son shall develop parti- 
ular qualities, ideas, virtues, ог be prepared for a pre-arranged 
Career, To force the nature to abandon its own dharma is to do it 
Permanent harm, mutilate its growth and deface its perfection. 
Tt is a selfish tyranny over a human soul and a wound to the nation, 
Which loses the benefit of the best that a man could have given it 
and is forced to accept instead something imperfect and artificial, 
‘Second-rate, perfunctory and common. Every one has in him some- 
thing divine, something his own, a chance of perfection and strength 
in however small a sphere which God offers him to take ог refuse. 
he task is to find it, develop it and use it. The chief aim of 
education should be to help the growing soul to draw out that in 

itself which is best and make it perfect fora noble use. ~ 
— Aurobindo, Sti Aurobindo and the Mother on Education, p. 15. 


Punishment is justice for the unjust. — St. Augustine. 


Obedience is in a way the mother of all virtues. 
—St. Augustine, 


The problem of discipline must be looked at from the point 
Of view of proper utilisation of the abundant energy of youth, If 
youthful urges and energy are canalized and fields are found which 
Will utilize all their enthusiasm and devotion, there will be little 
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Occasion to impose restrictions from above. Discipline must be 
achieved by giving proper direction to the energy of the youth and. 
not by suppression, —Maulana Azad. 


Traditions and ideals are the most priceless part of a school’s 
equipment, and the school that can give these things to its students: 
in richest measure willhave the greatest influence on the succeeding 
generations, —W.C. Bagley. 


The pupil is immature and helpless and he must not be given 
a long rope with which he may hang himself, — Bagley. 


. When likea tortoise, which draws in its limbs from all direc-- 
tions, he withdraws his senses from the sense-objects, his mind has 


become stable. —The Bhagavadgita, Chapter II. 


He who has not controlled his mind and senses can have по 
determinate reason; nor can such an undisciplined man have belief 
(in God). The unbelieving man can have no peace; and how can 
there be happiness for one lacking peace of mind ! 


—The Bhagavadgita, Chapter Il.. 


and disciplinary problems. —Vinoba Bhave. 


К Punishment is the lesser evil applied to avoid the greater one 
that lives in the future. —Bray. 


Idleness is the bane of body and mind, the nurse of naughti-~ 
ness, the chief mother of all mischief, As ina standing pool, worms’ 


and filthy creepers increase, so do evil and corrupt thoughts in ап 
idle person. — Burton. 


‚1 have finally come to hold the opinion, therefore, that the 
Tod is an uncivilised anachronism, a quite unsuitable instrument for 
use in a world where Physical violence still Plays too dominant а 
Tole, —E. В, Castle, People in School. 


Education should not be a torment and a torture, If you сап 
i i » to make them feel 


solved the problem of education, and you are Teally educatin your 
students. — М. С, Chagla, Education and the Nation, 1966, p. 34. 


No school can develop into an educative co 
of releasing the students’ creative capacities, if the 
a stiff, forbidding attituds towards their Pupils an 
their authority through various kinds of Punishmen 


mmunity, capable: 
teachers maintain 
dtry to maintain 
t whilst the pupils,. 
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On their part, stand in awe of them and are not prepared to share 


‘their problems and difficulties with them. 
—Secondary Education Commission. 


/ Discipline is the fruit, the valuable by-product of co-operative 


work, willingly undertaken and efficiently completed. 
— Secondary Education Commission. 


а This discipline cannot, however, be developed in a vacuum ; 

Bal the fruit, the valuable by-product, of co-operative work, willingly 

me ertaken and efficiently completed. The school must aim at 

ni engthening the desire for co-operation and afford students opportu- 
ities to translate it into practice. 

—Secondary Education Commission, 1952-53, 

Third Reprint, 1956, p. 25. 


No amount of improvement and reconstruction in the edu- 


ation will bear much fruit if the schools themselves are undermined 
Y indiscipline. — Secondary Education Commission. 


will not be a matter of arbitrary rules 


‘and regulations enforced through the authority of the teachers helped 
by the lure of rewards ог the fear of punishment. The students will 


be given full freedom to organize functions, to conduct many of the 
d even to deal with 


21091 activities through their own committees ап n ti І 
Кш а types of disciplinary cases. In this way, discipline will be 
5 aintained through the influence of the social group and it will gra- 
aly lead to the development of self-discipline. Above all, discipline 
ill be ensured by providing for the students psychologically con- 
genial types (and methods) of work which will fully capture their 
inherent discipline on them. 


Interest and thus impose their own 1 1 
W. any teachers must have seen how, when a group of students is 
erking on a really interesting project like staging a drama or 
BE dee a prize distribution function, there is usually по problem 
БАН iscipline. The sincere and spontaneous desire to do the work as 

‘atisfactorily as possible ensures discipline automatically and, if some 
Peers of the group interfere in any way with its smooth working, 
е group opinion asserts itself and puts them right. It is this kind 
in the school. 


“of discipline that we should like to see built up 
— Secondary Education Commission, 1952-53, 
Third Reprint, 1956, pp. 220-21. 


i Discipline or co-operation for instance, cannot be instilled 
nto students through lectures or exhortations ; they can become a 
ek of an individual’s normal technique of life only when he has 
геп given numerous opportunities of participating in freely accepted 
‘Projects and activities in which discipline and co-operation are cons- 
‘tantly jn demand for achieving the ends in view. 
—Secondary Education Commission, 1952-53, 
Third Reprint, 1956, p. 103. 


Discipline in the school 
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No school can develop into an educative community, capable- 
of releasing the students’ creative capacities, if the teachers maintain 
a stiff, forbidding attitude towards their pupils and try to maintain 
their authority through various kinds of punishment whilst the pupils, 
on their part, stand in awe of them and are not prepared to share 
their problems and difficulties with them. That is an unnatural rela-- 
tionship which brings out the worst in both parties. It is not only 2 
false but dangerous conception of prestige which builds up a wall- 
between teachers and students. Tt is usually the weak and the diffi- 
dent or the temperamentally handicapped teacher who takes refuge- 
behind that kind of artificial prestige. The good teacher, in our 
reorganised school will endeavour to win the love and confidence of 
his children and establish his Prestige on sincerity, integrity, hard 
work and a sympathetic handling of their problems. Н 

—Secondary Education Commission, 1952-53, 
Third Reprint, 1956, pp, 222-23. 


provement and reconstruction in education’ 
fruit if the schools themselves are undermined by 

— Secondary Education Commission, 1952-53, 
Third Reprint, 1956, p. 122. 


The discipline of the youth of any country depends upon the’ 
discipline that is exercised by elders, 

— Secondary Education Commission, 1952-53,- 

Third Reprint, 1956, p. 123. 


The key to the successful handling of young people is not- 
found nowadays in a multitude of restraints and reprimands or in 
the infliction of continuous penalties. These devices may have to be 
Tesorted to in extreme cases but wholesome student attitude of life 
cannot be created by Negative and repressive measures. The true 
sanction of discipline lies in the development of the social conscience 
of the undergraduate body as a whole rather than in punitive measures 
or precautionary vigilance. Asin Society, so in the university, laws 
are observed because they are approved by reason rather than impos- 
ed by force. Indiscipline should be terminated by the good sense of | 
the students. — University Education Commission. | 

“I grant,” he wrote, “that the education which cultivates 
only the memory may make prodigies, and that it has done so ; but 


No amount of im 
will bear much 
indiscipline, 


n poorly instruct- 
“True knowledge’ 
more than in the- 
; and the things which we are 


than those of which we have- 
a recollection.” It does not suffice, then, to give a child knowledge. 


It is necessary that he instructs himself by seeking knowledge on his- 
own account, and the esséntial point is to guide him properly. 


— Etienne Bonnot de. 


+ 
1 

ү 
Fd 


‘tion various more unusual punishment 
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19A A Swabian schoolmaster, Hauberle by name, with character- 
istic Teutonic attention to details, has left it on record that, in the 
course of his tifty-one years and seven months as a teacher, he had, 
by a moderate computation, given 911527 blows with a cane, 124010 
blows with a rod, 20989 blows and raps with a ruler, 136715 blows 
with the hand, 10235 blows over the mouth, 7905 boxes on the ear, 
1115800 raps on the head, and 22763 ‘nota benes’ with the Bible, 
Catechism, singing-book and grammar. He had 777 times made 
boys kneel on peas, 613 times on a triangular piece of wood, had 
made 3001 wear the jackass, and 1707 hold the rod up, not to men- 
0 s he had contrived on the spur 
of the occasion. Of the blows with the cane, 800000 were for Latin 
words ; of the rod 76000 were for texts from the Bible or verses from 
the singing-book. He also had about 3000 expressions to scold with, 
two-thirds of which were native to the German tongue and the re- 
mainder his invention. —Cubberley, History of Education. 


owers at command; mastery of the 
resources available for carrying through the action undertaken. To 
know what one is to do and to move to do it promptly and by use 
of the requisite means is to be disciplined, whether we are thinking of 
an army or a mind. Discipline is positive. To cow down the spirit, 
to subdue inclinations to compel obedience, to mortify the flesh, to 
make a subordinate perform an uncongenial task—these things are, 
and are not, disciplinary according as they do or do not tend to the 
development of power to recognise what one is about and to persis- 


tence in accomplishment. 
—Demey, Democracy and Education, pp. 151-152. 


Discipline means р 


The discipline of the school should proceed from the life of 


the school as a whole and not directly from the teacher. 
—John Dewey, My Pedagogic Creed. 


hment is three-fold for just retribution for 


The object of punis 1 
the protection of society, for the reformation of the offender. 
—Tryon Edwards. 


Respect the child, respect him to the end, but also respect 
yourself...The two points in a boy’s training are, to keep his natural 
gud train off all but that to keep his natural, but stop off his uproar, 
folling and horse-play ; keep his nature and arm it with knowledge 
in the very direction in which it points... 

—R. W. Emerson, Essay оп Education, 1909, pp. 79-80. 


Obedience alone gives the right to command, —Emerson. 

nae The rod we use is the word of guidance or of rebuke, such as 
a freé man may obey, that our discipline be of kindness and not of 
vindictiveness. —Erasmus, 


Let the child’s first lesson be obedience, and the second will 
be what thou wilt. —Franklin 
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There are misfit schools, misfit tests and studies, miig 
dogmas and traditions of pedants and pedantary. There are oe 
omes, misfit occupations and diversions. In fact there are all king s 
and conditions of misfit clothing for children. —Fredrick Burke. 


Control over the child wasto be exercised through a know ea 
of his interest and by expression of love and sympathy, —Froebel. 


The debasing illusion that ma 
only in order to Preserve his body, in o ‹ d 
and shelter, may have to be endured, but should not be diffused anc 


The school-master deserves to be beaten himself who beats 
nature in a boy for a fault. And І question whether all the wails 
Pings in the world can make their parts which are naturally sluggis 
rise one minute before the hour nature hath appointed, —Fauller. 


If boys and girls do not learn discipline in their school days, 

money and time Spent on their education is a natural loss, 
—M. К. Gandhi, Harijan, 17-2-1946. 
The pupils must have initiative. 


mere imitators, They must learn to think and act for themselves 
and yet be thoroughly obedient and di i 


e denied, unbridled licence is a sign of vulgarity injurious alike to 
self and one’s neighbours. 


—M. K. Gandhi, Towards New Education, p. 31. 


In the hands of the educationist it ought to take the form of 
the purest love, ever fresh, an ever gushing spring of life expressing 


itself in every act. —M. K. Gandhi, To the Students, p. 67. 


si » in freedom and yet in 
self-imposted Testraint, the students will be b 


1 will always distinguish 
themselves by their charity and breadth of view, and a Special talent 
for service. —M. K. Gandhi, To the Students, p. 66. 
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The students’ mind must not be caged nor for that matter 
those of the teachers. The teachers can only point to their pupils 
what they or the State considers in the best way. Having done to 
they have no right to curb their pupils’ thoughts and feelings. This 
Goes not mean that they are not to be subject to any discipline. No 
school can be run without it. But discipline has nothing to do with 


artificial restraint upon students’ all-round growth. 
—М. K. Gandhi, True Education, р. 57. 


I have always been opposed to corporal punishment. 
—M. К, Gandhi, Towards New Education, p. 19. 


The worst thing that can happen to boys іп a school is to 
have to render blind obedience to everything that the teacher says. 
— М. К. Gandhi, True Education, р. 88. 


= Whatever may be our opinion of the need for corporal 
Punishment, it will do us no harm to admit that its necessity is a 
Sign of weakness in the school. —Hamley. 


/The fool cannot be mended by flogging and he who flogs is 
the greatest fool. —Hobbes. 


To be able to derive educational benefit from work, one must 
be prepared to impose upon himself the discipline of working in the 
tight way... As a first step to right action one must conceive an idea 
of the work one wishes to undertake. Secondly, one has to consider 
the best ways and means to accomplish the work. The third step is 
the work itself, one’s mind being alert to discriminate between the 
tight and the wrong means ; and the final stage is the review and the 
evaluation of the work completed... Without passing through these 


four stages of a disciplined work no undertaking can_be rendered 
educative, — Dr. Zakir Husain. 


The frontspiece of the (good) teacher’s book of life does 
Not bear the legend knowledge but love. He loves human beings—a 
cynic will not make a good teacher; he loves the small community 
in which he lives and the goodness that may havea precarious foot- 
hold in its life, and he loves the little children and dares to hope 
that they may become the vehicles of the good life. He finds his 
deepest satisfaction in helping them to assimilate their cultural herit- 
age and to enrich it further. Such a teacher —rare though he is, alas! 
takes care tosee that every child is treated as individual in his own 
Tight and given an opportunity to proceed at his own pace. Many 
а poor teacher, on the other hand, has the foolish confidence that 
the particular mould which he has fashioned—or, worse still, which 
has been fashioned on his behalf by some departmental agency—is 
Suited to every pupil. All that he needs do is to melt the wax of 
personality and pour it into the readymade mould. The stamp he 
bas made is perfect ; just put it on every child. 
—Dr. Zakir Husain, Educational Addresses, р. 153. 


т ч 
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A piece of work to be educative must also be dedicated to 
some high ideal to which we may subordinate our selfishness... 


—Dr. Zakir Husain. 


Like all compulsory legislation, that of Nature is harsh and 
wasteful in its Operation. Ignorance is y 


It may be remarked that ‹ 
‘modern’ by half There isa dang 


ly deal with, more responsibility 
To give children too much 

Tesponsibility is to impose a strain which many of them 
find distressing and even exhausting. Exceptional cases apart 
children like to have Security, like to feel the support of a firm 
framework of moral laws and €ven of rules of polite conduct. With- 
in such a firmly established framework there is plenty of room for a 
training in independence, responsibility, and Co-operation, 


—Aldous Huxley- 


minds, assists the manners and shapes 

€ community at their most impressionab: s 
age. He helps to form first conceptions of good and bad, socia 
and anti-social, beautiful and 


ugly. Heis in some part responsible 
ОГ our outlook on Politics.... Wha 


all times, is of Paramount importance in th 
Of spiritual and intellectual у 


—Joad, About Education. 


Dull boys are more likely than others to get into dienaa 
largely because they want, and need, more work with their hands 
and less intellectual work, but do not get it. —E. H. Johnson. 


In fact, discipline is the hall- 


mark of culture: it is the crowm 
and glory of education. Without i 


it, man is no better than savage 
reckless of con- 


What is discipline ? To put it in a nutshell, it js decent and 
decorous conduct which contributes. to harmony, joy and success. 
An exalted sense of responsibility, respect for authority, love of 
orderliness, eagerness to discharge duties with regularity, Promptitude 
and efficiency, a desire to be agreeable and helpful 


= piul to others by 
exercising, if necessary, a wholesome check on individual Proclivities 
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and a capacity to maintain equipoise in the face of the most trying: 
circumstances—these constitute discipline. — 5. Balakrishna Joshi. 


The unwritten moral code of the institution must be more 


binding on the members than the formal tules of conduct in vogue. 
—S. Balakrishna Joshi. 


Failure to take effective steps at this stage can so aggravate 


the problem that it may shake the very foundation of our national 
life, —Prof. Humayun Kabir. 


To impose control on the pupil wholly from without is to 
deny him his most essential and effective learning experience to- 


nullify the educative influence of the school. 
—Koos & Others, Administering the Secondary School. 


__ When there is love there is consideration, not only for the: 
children but for every human being. Unless we are deeply touched 
by the problem, we will never find the right way of education. Mere 
technical training inevitably makes for ruthlessness, and to educate 
our children we must be sensitive to the whole movement of life. 
What we think, what we do, what we say matters infinitely, because: 
it creates the environment, and the environment either helps or 


hinders the child. —J. Krishnamurti.. 
Without respect and consideration, 


lly when the teacher is merely’ 
—J. Krishnamurti.. 


_ The form of veneration, › 
No vital relationship is possible, especia 
an instrument of his knowledge. 


If the teacher demands respect from his pupils and has very 
little for them, it will obviously cause indifference and disrespect: 
On their part. Without respect for human life, knowledge only leads 
to destruction and misery. The cultivation of respect for others is- 
an essential part of right education, but if the educator himself has- 


Not this quality, he cannot help his students to an integrated life. 
—J. Krishnamurti.. 


There is no respect for another when there is а reward for it, 


for the bribe or the punishment becomes far more significant than 
the feeling of respect. If we have no respect for the child but 
merely offer him a reward or threaten him with punishment, we are: 
encouraging acquisitiveness and fear. Because we ourselves have 
been brought up to act for the sake of a result, we do not see that: 
there can be action free of the desire to gain. —J. Krishnamurti.. 


He that has found a way, how to keep up a child’s spirit, casy,- 
active and free; and yet at the same time to restrain him from many 
things that are uneasy to him: he, I say, that knows how to reconcile 
these seeming contradictions, has, in my opinion, got the true secret 


of education. 
J. Locke, Conduct of the Understanding, 1890, pp. 212-214. 


мы 
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Who should only know how to beat and torment his scholars. 
“Whose schools were nothing but so many dungeons and hells, and 
themselves tyrants and jailers. —Martin Luther. 


We must do the thing we ‘must’ 
Before the thing we ‘may’ 


We areunfit for any trust 
Till we can and do obey. —George Macdonald. 


Before you beat a child be sure you yourself are not the cause 
-of the offence, —Auslin O, Malley. 


The object of punishment is prevention from evil, it can never 
‘be made impulsive to good. —Horace Mann. 


_. When a child сап be brought to tears, not from fear of 
punishment, but from repentance of his offence, he needs no chastise- 
‘ment—when the tears begin to flow from grief at one’s own conduct, 
be sure there is an angel nestling in the bosom. — 4. Mann, 


_ Discipline is incomplete if Passing through the prudential 
-authoritative and Social levels, it does not culminate of the personal 
опе, —М. С. Dougall. 


А Our schools are по longer a hell or purgatory, in which 
children are tortured over cases and tenses and in which with much 
flogging, trembling, anguish, and wretchedness they learn nthe 

— Martin. 


He who governs in anger, he remarked elsewhere, only adds 
fue! to the fire, —Martin. 


-and turn him back without any infringement of his liberty ; for liberty 
is doing what one desires, and he does not desire to fall into the river 
—Stuart Mill. 


their vital energy into worthy, fruitful and satisfying channels, if the 
‘content of instruction is proportioned to their capacities and related 
‘to their present aptitudes and needs, if teaching is made vital and 
-dynamic by appealing to their innate impulses, and if pupils’ impulses 
are harmonised with themselves and with the needs 
af their understanding judgment, faith and devotion are awakened 
-and properly directed, and finally, if the physical Conditions in which 
‘they live are favourable and their own health Conditions normal—if 


-N 
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all these conditions are satisfied there is no likelihood of misconduct- 
and no adoption of remedial measures. The various activities and 
pursuits will furnish their own motive-power, work will be done for 
its own sake, the mutual relations of the members of the school will 
be properly appreciated and the rules and laws of the school will be 
recognised as necessary for smooth functioning of the school as a 
whole and for the effective participation of each individual member 
in the school life, and in consequence the needs of the individual 
and of the group will be properly adjusted. —Mohiyuddin. 


The child who has never learned to act alone, to direct his- 
own actions, to govern his own will, grows into an adult who is easily 
led and must always lean upon others. The school child, being 
continually discouraged and scolded, ends by acquiring that mixture 
of distrust of his own powers and of fear, which is called shyness 
and which later, in the grown man, takes the form of discouragement 
and submissiveness, of incapacity to put the slightest moral resistance. 
The obedience which is expected of a child both in the home and in 
the school—an obedience admitting neither of reason nor of justice— 
Prepares the man to be docile to blind forces. The punishment so- 
common in schools, which consists in subjecting the culprit to public 
reprimand and is almost tantamount to the torture of the pillory, 
fills the souls with a crazy, unreasoning fear of public opinion, even 
an opinion manifestly unjust and false. In the midst of these adap- 
tations and many others which set up a permanent inferiority complex, 


s born the spirit of decotion—not to say of idolatry—to the condot- 
tieri, the leaders. —Madam Montessori. 


In true education, anything t 
as a book ; the prank of a page boy, the blunder o 
of table talk—they are all part of the curriculum. 


We could abolish caning by an Act of Parliament but no act 


of Parliament can abolish the fear of a teacher or a system. 
— A.S. Neill. 


Discipline consists in the submission of one’s impulses and 
Powers to a regulation which imposes form upon chaos and brings 
1d otherwise be ineffective- 


efficiency and economy where there WOU Бе i 
ness and waste. Though part of our nature may resist this control, 
its acceptance must on the whole be willing acceptance. = Р. Nunn. 
nishment and the fear of punishment 
f school government is gradually being. 
superstition. —T. Percy Nunn. 


hat comes to our hand is as good 
f a servant, a bit 
— Montaigne. 


The conviction that pu 
are the natural foundations O 
Tecognised as merely a barbarious 


The fundamental reason why children do not act is because 
they do not have the conditions for right action. 
L Francis W. Parker. 


Teachers should be able to mould the character not only of 


their pupils but of guardians. They should be able to influence 
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public opinion, though perhaps if they engage too frequently in this 
work of agitation, they will have no time to do their work efficiently 
and are likely to distrub the calm which 


егсіѕе their rights to take part in cur- 
Tent political and social questions, 


I want a free atmosphere to be created and maintained, 
That it does not at Present exist can be seen by observing in how 
few cases our masters are found 


Public opinion. I think it is much to 
class is almost universally the only agent 


ch one works, a political party 
vernment of the country that denies to another that 


along to improve the Scout Law and, 
of it, have changed it to the reverse— 
tof course is the distinguishing feature 


Step to success is to develop, not to repress, 


1 у » not to nurse 
him, _He wants to be doing things ; therefore, encourage him to do 
them in his own way. Let him make his own mistakes ; it is by 


these that he learns experience, —Sir Robert Baden-Powell. 
A freeman ought not to be a slav 

ledge of any kind. Bodily exercise 

harm to the body, but knowledge whi 


do not use compulsion 
» you will better be able 
to find out the natural bent, 


Obedience is not servitude of man to man 


» but submission to 
the will of God, who governs through the med 


ium of men. 
—Pope Leo XIII. 


ик 
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There is a thing I quite dislike, though authorised by custom 
—the whipping of children, This mode of chastisement seems to me 
mean, servile and a gross affront to more advanced years. If a 
child is of so abject a disposition as not to correct himself when 
reprimanded, he will be as hardened against stripes as the vilest 
Slave. In Short, if a master constantly exacts from his pupil an 
pecount of his study, there will be no occasion to have recourse 
0 this extremity. It is his neglect that most commonly causes the 
Scholar’s punishment. — Quintilian. 


AS In ultimate analysis, freedom is important because it is a 
Condition both of realization of the potentialities of an individual 
padla social progress. Without light, a pepole perishes. Without 
ee light grows dim and darkness comes to reign. Without 
е0, old truths become so stale and worn that they cease to be 
paths and become more dictates of external authority. Without 
reedom, search for new truths and the disclosure of new paths in 
which humanity may walk more assuredly and justly come to an 
end, Freedom which is liberation for the individual, is the 
ultimate assurance of the movement of society towards more humane 
and noble ends. He who would put the freedom of inquiry and 
communication, creates conditions which finally imperil his own 
freedom and that of his off-spring. Eternal vigilance is the price 
of conservation and extension of freedom, and the schools should 


be the ceaseless guardians and creators of this vigilance. 
_—ed, by J. Ratner “Academic Freedom”, 


in Intelligence in the Modern World. 


fi _ The educator constitutes the special environmental factor whose 
unction is to lead the child nearer reality, to guide him towards his 


utmost possible perfection. —James Ross. 


Children should never receive punishment assuch. It should 
always come as the natural consequence of their fault. — Rousseau. 


good. That man is truly 
form and does what he 
Apply it to childhood 

— Rousseau. 


Freedom not power is the greatest 
free who desires what he is able to per 
desires, This is my fundamental maxim. 
and all the rules of education spring fromit. 


entialities would 
by the environ- 
se. 

— Rusk. 


Without stimulation by theenvironment, pot 
not develop into actuality, and without some response 
ment of the activity of the man, life would in many cases cea 


ation, but 


Punishment has a certain very minor place in educ: 
— Russell, 


I doubt whether it need ever be severe. 


„ Whena child persistently interferes with other children or 
Spoils their pleasures, the obvious penalty is banishment. — Russell, 
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Children who are forced to eat acquire a loathing for food and. 
children who are forced to learn acquire a loathing for knowledge. 


— Bertrand Russell.. 
Knowledge wielded by love, is what the educator needs and 
what his pupils should acquire. — Bertrand Russell. 


The way is clear. Do we love our children enough to take: 
it? Or shall we let them suffer as we have suffered ? Shall we let 


nothing can make us withhold the great gift which it is in our power 
to bestow. —Bertrand Russell. 


corrupting the young.” Either you are members of the society Or 
not. So long as you are members of the Society, you have to abide 


you may get out of society. That is the idea which has been put to 
us so often. All the great illustrations show us that we must be 


and you will try to exert your best in making out boys noble, serene, 
civilised and compassionate, 


—Dr. Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, November 15, 1965, New Delhi. 


Old habits will have to die ; new ideas will have to take their 
Place. This world is not a static entity. It is Perpectually growing 
and are the instruments, so to Say, by which this growth is effected, 
and it is essential for you to regard yourselves as the spearhead of 
the rapid changes which are taking place in this world... 


people who wanted to do so cannot do so; they wil] not be in a 
position to do so. We live ina society; we derive advantages from 
that society and, if that society isin Jeopardy, it is our duty to support 
that society, to defend that society to the best of our ability,. 


consistent with our ideas... 
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All great illustrations show us that we must be perpetual 
seekers of intellectual integrity and universal compassion, These 


are the two qualities which mark out a true teacher. 
—Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. 


4 Меп and Communities thrive best in an atmosphere of free- 
om and that any system which seeks to impose a rigid uniformity 


of ideas and practices sins both against the laws of God and the 
Spirit of man. — К. С. Saiyidain, Culture and Social Order, 
Asia Publishing House, p. 211. 


The root cause for this indiscipline and unrest is the absence 
Of any close link between the teacher and the taught. Itis the 
teacher who can inspire and guide young people at this age and 
absence of respect for him only leaves a vacuum in the youthful mind 


Which mischievous passions rush in to fill. __ —Lal Bahadur Shastri, 
Speeches of Prime Minister, 1961, pp. 90-91. 


Discipline is not coercion through force—discipline is a spirit, 
and a spirit cannot be ordered or punished into or regimented for— 
true discipline is based on willing co-operation which springs from 
knowledge, idealism and a sense of duty. —Sheviakov and Fritzrede. 

To make punishments efficacious, two things are necessary, 


they must never be disproportioned to the offence, and they mut be 
— Simms. 


Certain. 

When a child falls, or runs its head against the table, it suf- 
fers a pain, the remembrance of which tends to make it more саге- 
ful ; and by repetition of such experiences, it is eventuall 
Into proper guidance of its movements. 


Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high ; 


у disciplined 
— Spencer. 


Where knowledge is free ; 

Where’ the world has not been broken up into fragments by 
narrow domestic walls ; 

Where words come out from the depth of truth ; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards perfection ; 


Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way into 
the dreary desert sand of dead habit ; 

Where the mind is led forward by Thee into everwinding 
thought and action ; 


Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my country 
awake. —Rabindranath Tagore. 


y Children are in love with life ; and it is their first love. All 
its colour and movement attract their eager attention. And are we 
quite sure of our wisdom in stifling their love ? —Tagore. 
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Living ideals can never be set into clock-work arrangement, 
giving accurate account of it every second. And those who have 
faith in their ideas have to test its truth in discords and failures that 
are sure to come to tempt them from their path. I for my part be- 
lieve in the principle of life, in the soul of man, more than in methods. 
I believe that the object of education is the freedom of mind which 
can „only be achieved through the path of freedom— though freedom 
has its risk and responsibility as life itself has. I know it for certain, 
though most people seem to have forgotten it, that children are 
living beings—more living than grown-up people who have built their 
shells of habit around them. Therefore, it is absolutely necessary 
for their mental health and development that they should not have 


mere schools for their lessons, but a world whose guiding spirit 1s 
personal love. — Tagore. 


I never said to them—Don’t do this, or don’t do that. I 
never prevented them from climbing trees or going about where they 
liked. From the very first I trusted them, and they always responde 
to my trust. Parents used to send me their most difficult children, 
who were supposed to be incorrigible. When the children 
found themselves in an atmosphere of freedom and trust, they never 
gave me any trouble. The boys were encouraged to manage theif 
own affairs and to elect their own judge, if any punishment was to 
be given. I never punished them myself. —Tagore. 


No coercion is employed to enforce discipline among the 
boys ; they must come to realize, of their own accord, what is anti- 
social and what is desirable. Co-operation here again is encouraged 
and any disputes that arise are dealt with first in the Vichara-Sabha, 
or court of justice, where they are settled or punishments meted out 
to the offenders. A record is kept of these cases, the offences and 
punishments. Should, however, the Vichara-Sabha find itself in- 
competent to settle a dispute, the matter is taken to the teacher who 
is addressed as ‘dada’ (elder brother) and who takes this as an 
opportunity of demonstrating how useless, wasteful and disturbing 
to fruitful work are dissensions and quarrels, 


—Shiksa Satra, An Experiment in Rural Education 
at Sriniketan, Bulletin No. 21, Vishwa-Bharti, Jan. 1949. 


I wanted to let the boys feel that it was not their cage, but 
their nest—that isto say, they also had to take part in building it 
themselves. The edifice of education should be our common crea- 
tion, not only the teachers’, not only the organizers’, but also the 
students’. The boys must give part of their life to build it uP 
and feel that they are living in a world which is their very own, and 
that is the best freedom which one can have. —Tagore. 


In all cases, where severe and maximum Punishment is found 
to have been administered to children, it is the teachers who аге 
fundamentally responsible. Because they are feeble-minded, they 
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үн to lighten their responsibility through excessive severity. 
ое In government ог in education, а repressive disciplinary 
Policy only testifies to the inefficiency of the authority. — Tagore. 


i We are born with that god-given gift of thinking delightin the 
b orld, but such delightful activity is fettered and imprisoned, stilled 

у a force called discipline which kills the sensitiveness of the child 
annd, the mind which is always on the alert, restless and eager to 
TAL first-hand knowledge from mother nature. We sit inert 
à e dead specimens of some museums, whilst lessons are pelted at 
us from on high, like hail-stones on flowers. —Tagore 


fi School punishment is not vengeance. Its object is training, 
ae ofall the training to the wrong-doer ; next the training to other 

Oys by his example. Both he and others are to be deterred from 
‘Committing the offence again. —H, Thring. 


: It is better to bind your children to you by respect and gentle- 
Ness, than by fear. —Terence. 


_ Man...is born as the beasts are born, a greedy egotism, a 
‘clutching desire, a thing of lusts and fears. He can regard nothing 
€Xcept in relation to himself. Even his love is a bargain, and his 
Utmost effort is vanity because he has to die. And it is we alone 
Who can lift him out of that self pre-occupation...We can release him 
into a wider circle of ideas beyond himself in which he can at length 

Orget himself and his meagre personal ends altogether. We can 

Mae Bis еуез to the past and the future and Ko the ШШЕ ше or 
n. So,t ly through us he escapes from deat 

and futility, hrongiy usand only 5 Г; G. Wells. 


_ The aim of discipline is the training of the conscience which 
Consists in the cultivation of the goodwill and development of 
Moral insight. — Welton. 


А The antithesis in education between freedom and discipline 
1S not so sharp as logical analysis of the meanings of the terms might 
lead us to imagine. The pupil’s mind is a growing organism. On 
the one hand, it is not a box to be ruthlessly packed with alien ideas; 
and, on the other hand, the ordered acquirement of knowledge is 
the natural food for a developing intelligence. Accordingly, it 
Should be the aim of an ideally constructed education that the dis- 
Cipline should be the voluntary issue of free choice, and that the 
reedom should gain an enrichment of possibility as the issue of 
discipline. The two principles, freedom and discipline, are not 
Antagonists, but should be so adjusted in the child’s life that they 
correspond to a natural sway, to and fro, of the developing 
personality. Itis this adaptation of freedom and discipline to the 
natural sway of development that I have elsewhere сайса The 
Rhythm of Education. I am convinced that much disappointing 


failure in the past has been due to neglect of attention to the impor- 
tance of this rhvthm ty RCI SO COP REE BIS RE Le Se С, Ж. A 
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of education at its beginning and at its end is freedom, but that: 
there is an intermédiate stage of discipiline with freedom in sub- 
ordination. Furthermore, that there is not one unique threefold- 
cycle of freedom, discipline, and freedom; but that all mental deve- 
lopment is composed of such cycles, and of cycles of such cycles. 
Such a cycleis a unit cell, or brick; and the complete stage of growth 
is an organic structure of such cells. In analysing any one such 
cell, I call the first period of freedom the “Stage of Romance,” the 
intermediate period of discipline I call the “Stage of Precision”, and 
the final period of freedom is the “Stage of Generalisation”’. A 
—A.N. Whitehead, The Aims of Education 
and other Essays, 1962, pp. 47-48. 


It is unfortunate but true that in the fallen state of humam 
nature there is no discipline without punishment, or the deterrent 
fear of punishment. —P. С. Wren. 


Punishment is an evil thing and a thing to be avoided. So is- 
the surgeon's knife. Both are necessary however. —P. C. Wren. 


Аз їп the army, the navy, or the State, so in the school, the 
pre-requisite, the very condition of existence is discipline. 
—Р. C. Wren- 


11 


Dynamic Methods of Teaching 


vigoron We see no danger of the class itself disappearing. It is a 
Aa ЗА institution, enjoying robust health, It hassolid foundations 
it. Th mic principles. The world cannot afford to dispense with 
Purpose сааса tion of the individual is, no doubt, the ultimate 
Citizen e ofany national system, but no State can afford to train its 
а life S on the plan of private tuition. This would mean a life for 
oe each generation would have to sacrifice most of its activity 
CATR preparation of the next. The whole nation would have to 
Ome private tutors—which is absurd. 


—Sir John Adams, Modern Development in Educational Practice, 
University of London Press, pp. 136-137. 


matic and systematic break away from 


Perhaps the most dra 
ied by what is widely known as the 


the class teaching-unit is suppl 


alton Plan. 
—Sir John Adams, Modern Developments in Education Practice, 
1964, p. 162. 


t of the pupil to do 


The new teaching recognises the righ 
— Adams. 


hings in his own way, within reasonable limits. 
е rather than 


Observation more than books, experienc: 
— A. B. Alcott. 


Person, are the prime education. 


rate There is a great tendency in the scholastic world to under- 
jens he value and potency of self-education which commences on 
ing school and endures all through life. — Lord Armstrong. 


БЫА Real knowledge like everything else of value, is not to be 
одеа easily. It must be worked for, studied for, thought for, 
more than aii, must be prayed for. —T. Arnold. 


Кору Teaming teacheth more in one year than experience in 
vid Y ; and learning teacheth safely when, experience maketh more 
serable than wise. — Roger Ascham. 
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The first principle of true teaching is that nothing can be 
taught. The teacher is not an instructor or task-master, he is 2 
helper and a guide. His business is to suggest and not to impose. 
He does not actually train the pupil’s mind, he only shows him how 
to perfect his instruments of knowledge and helps and encourages 
him in the process. 1 
shows him how to acquire knowledge for himself. He does not cal 
forth the knowledge that is within ; he only shows him where it lies: 
and how it can be habituated to rise to the surface. The distinction 
that reserves this principle for the teaching of adolescent and acuh 
minds and denies its application to the child, is a conservative an 
unintelligent doctrine. Child or man, boy or girl, there is only опе 
sound principle of good teaching. Difference of age only serves 10: 
diminish or increase the amount of help and guidance necessary ; it 
does not change its nature. 


—Sri Aurobindo, A True National Education, 1965, pp. 5-7-- 
The aim of education should be to teach us rather how to” 


think, than what to think, rather to improve our minds, so as re 
enable us to think for ourselves, than to load the memory with t 


thoughts of other men. —Bahttie. 
Everywhere there is a shifting of responsibility from the д 

to the shoulders of the scholars, —Ballard. 
Grou 


- Reason thus and not thus. Apply your mind thus and по, 
thus. Abandon this State, and acquire that state, and abide in it. 
—Quotation taken from Ananda К. Coomaraswamy and КЫ 

Horner, The Living Thoughts of Gotama the Buddha, ms 

Living Thoughts Library, 1948. 


4 The best teacher is the one who suggests rather than dogma- 
tizes, and inspires his listener with the wish to himself. —Bulwer- 


The method of teaching which approaches most nearly to- 
the method of investigation, is incomparably the best ; since not 
content with serving up a few barren and lifeless truths, it leads to 
the stock on which they grew. — Burke. 


Teaching is the stimulation, guidance, direction and encou- 
Tagement of learning. —Burton. 


The flame of knowledge burns from within the learner, anû 
i bei tively by extrinsic manipulation, 
it cannot be imposed effectively by Е Acs hy 


He does not impart knowledge to him, he 
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In а real sense a teacher шау be compared like а conjurer 
who surprises his audience by keeping ten balls in the air at once. 
The teacher has to encourage forty minds to think of the same 
Subject during a given time, minds that have different previous 
knowledge, different interests and work atdifferentrates. And as the 
Conjurer must be aware of each of the balls so must the teacher be 
aware of each of the student, now giving a word of special help to 
One, now asking the question that will make another try it think out 
a difficulty, 


It sounds alarming, but as a matter of fact if the lesson is 
Carefully prepared, suitable to the class and given in a business like 
and cheerful way, the average child in the class attends. —-N, Catty. 


p In the topical organisation principles are learned first, while 
in the project, the problems are proposed which demand in the 


Solution the develo t of principles by the learner as needed. 
pment of principles Dy —W. W. Charters. 


our Didactic, be as follows : 


To seek and to find a method of instruction, by which teachers may 
teach less, but learners may learn more, by which schools may be 
the scene of less noise, aversion, and useless labour, but of more 
cisure, enjoyment, and solid progress; and through which the 


hristian community may have less darkness, perplexity, and 
dissension, but on the other hand, more light, orderliness, peace, 
—Comenius. 


and rest, 


Let the main object of this, 


Let our maxim be to follow the lead of nature in allthings, to 
and to base 


Observe how the faculties develop one after the other a 
Our method on this principle of succession. — Comenius. 


d What has to be done must be learned by practice. Artisans 
© not detain their apprentices with theories, but set them to do 
Practical work at an early stage; thus they learn to forge by forging, 
to carve by carving, to paint by painting, and to dance by dancing. 

n schools, therefore, let the students learn to write by writing, to 


talk by talkin i ingi d to reason by reasoning. 
g, to sing by singing, ап у Ж ы, 


The sense of hearing should always Бе conjoined with that 


Of sight, and the tongue should be trained in combination with the 
hand. The subjects that are taught should not merely be taught 
Orally, and thus appeal to the ear alone, but should be pictorially 
illustrated and thus develop the imagination by the help of the eye... 
It is desirable to represent pictorially on the walks of the classroom 
everything that is treated of in the class, by putting up either precept 


and rules or pictures and diagrams illustrative of the subject taught. 
— Comenius. 


We do not, however, support those,educational theorists who 
contend that a class should not have more than twenty or twenty-five 
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pupils. It would be extremely unrealistic for our teachers to think 
in terms of this ideal. There is indeed no such thing as an ideal 
class size, and there is no sanctity about the number twenty-five or 
twenty. In our country, classes of a somewhat larger size than what 
may be strictly considered as desirable cannot be avoided for a long 
time tocome. Some of the educationally advanced countries аге 
also facing a similar problem. Teachers should reconcile themselves 
to the acceptance of this inescapable necessity. It is also the respon- 
sibility of the training institutions to have a more practical approach 


to teach classes Of this size without a complete abandonment of all 
pedagogic principles. — Education Commission, 1964-66, p. 234. 


In a modern Society where the rate of change and of the 
growth of knowledge is very rapid, the educational system must be 
elastic and dynamic, It must give freedom to its basic units—the 


by the structure of the System as a whole. In this process, the 
freedom of the teachers is the Most vital; it is almost synonymous 
with the freedom of the School, for the pupils can rarely be freer 
than the men and women who teach them. It will, therefore, be 
quite in order to equate the elasticity and dynamism of an educational 


— Education Commission, 1964-66, p. 225: 


It is said that a Pupil gets a fourth of his education from his 
teacher, another fourth by his own intellectual effort, а third fourth 
from his fellow students and the rest in course of time through life 
and experience. — University Education Commission Report. 


Any method, good or bad, links up the teacher and his pupils 
into an organic relationship with constant mutual interaction, it 
reacts not only on the mind of the students but on their entire person- 
ality, their standards of work and judgment, their intellectual and 
€motional equipment, their attitudes and values. Good methods 
which are psychologically and Socially sound may raise the whole 
quality of their life, bad methods may debase it. 


—Secondary Education Commission. 


Every teacher and educationist of experience knows that 
even the best curriculum and the most perfect syllabus remain dead 
unless quickened into life by the right methods of teaching and the 
tight kind of teachers. —Secondary Education Commission. 


But every teacher and educationist of experience knows that 
even the best curriculum and the most perfect syllabus Temain dead 
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unless quickened into life by the right methods of teaching and the 
tight kind of teachers, 

— Secondary Education Commission 1952-1953, 

Third Reprint, 1956, р. 102. 


A wisely chosen illustration is almost essential to fasten the 
truth upon the ordinary mind and no teacher can afford to neglect 
this part of the preparation. — Howard Crosby. 


А It is by means of children’s answers that you get an insight 
into the working of a child’s mind, — Davis. 


It is no exaggeration to say that the black-board may become 

@ teacher’s greatest friend, and yet if not used judiciously, it may 
ccome a snare, for as a teacher’s work should not be all ‘talk’, 
Neither should it be all chalk. —Davis, 


A The Pragmatic attitude consists in looking away from first 
things, Principles, and of looking towards last things, fruits, conse- 
quences, facts, It is therefore in submitting conceptions to the 
Control of experience, in the process of verifying them, that one finds 
examples of what is called truth. Truth means verification. 


—John Dewey, The Development of American Pragmatism, Twentieth 
Century Philosophy ed., D. Runes, N.Y. 1947, p. 461, 


The new philosophy of education is an experimental philo- 
Sophy. All experiences cannot be educative... The traditional educa- 
tion Save pupils experiences but not of the Tight type...The business 
f the educator is to set a kind of experience which while being 
agreeable promotes having desirable future experiences. The central 
Problem of an educator based upon experience is to select the kind 
Present experiences that live fruitfully and creatively in subsequent 
©xperiences. The continuity of experience is the philosophy of Edu. 
Cative Experience. It is held that education is a development within, 
у, and for Experience...Education by, of, and for experience... Thus 
а fully integrated Personality exists only when successive experiences 
are integrated. Thus continuity and interaction provide the measure 
the educative significance, and value of an experience. 


—John Dewey, Experience and Education, pp. 12-15. 


4 _ The art of giving shape to human Powers and adapting them 
О Social service is to supreme art of education. 
—John Dewey, Му Pedagogic Creed, 


ducati «iS a process of living and not a Preparation for future living. 
во оп ‚ must be conceived as a continuing reconstruction of 
Perience ; the process and the goal of education are one and the 

. —John Dewey, My Pedagogic Creed, p. 13, 


What is a thing for ? si Acti 
k 8 for ? Whav’s its,use ? Action must precede 
Nowledge... Whatever knowledge We Possess has resulted from our 
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activities, our efforts to survive. Only that which has been organised 
into our dispositions so as to enable us to adapt our environment to 
our needs and to adapt our aims and desires to the situations in 
which we exist is really knowledge. — John Dewey, Democracy 

and Education, Macmillan, 1961, p. 400. 


Education must begin with a psychological insight into the 
child’s capacities, interest, and habits... These powers, interests, and 
habits must be continually interpreted—we must know whatthey mean. 
They must be translated into terms of their social equivalents—into 
terms of what they are capable of in the way of social service. 


—Dewey, My Pedagogical Creed, Article 1. 


„ The active side precedes the passive in the development of 
the child-nature ; that expression comes before conscious impression > 
that the muscular development precedes the sensory ; that movements 
come before conscious Sensations ; I believe that consciousness ÍS 
essentially motor or impulsive ; that conscious states tend to project 
themselves in action. —John Dewey, My Pedagogic Creed- 


Only through the continual i ation of 
Childhood's: i 8 Inual and sympathetic observ: 


90C 5 Interests can the adult enter into the child’s life and see 
what it is ready for, and upon what material it could work most 
readily and fruitfully. — John Dewey, My Pedagogic Creed. 


j The sole direct path to securing improvements in the methods 
of instruction and learning consists in catering upon the conditions 
which exact, promote and test thinking. = Dewey: 


. Complete adaptation to environment means death. The 
essential point in all response is the desire to control the environment- 
— Dewey's Lecture, September 29, 1924. 


„ „ The nature of experience can be understood only by noting 
that it includes an active and a passive element peculiarly combined. 
On the active hand, experience is trying—a meaning which is made 
explicit in the connected term experiment. On the passive, it 15 
undergoing. When we experience something we act upon it, we do 
Something with it ; then we suffer or undergo the consequences. We 
do something to the thing and then it does something to us in return: 
Such is the peculiar combination. The connection of these two phases 
of experience measures the fruitfulness or value of the experience. 
Mere activity does not constitute experience. It is dispersive, 
centrifugal, dissipating. Experience as trying involves change, but 
change is meaningless transition unless it is consciously connected 
with the return wave of consequences which flow from it. When an 
activity is continued into the undergoing of consequences, when the 
change made by action i? reflected back into a change made in us, 
the mere flux is loaded with significance. We learn something. 
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‚ Blind and capricious impulses hurry us оп heedlessly from 
One thing to another. So far as this happens, everything is writ in 
Water. There is none of that cumulative growth which makes an 
experience in any vital sense of that term. On the other hand, many 
things happen to us in the way of pleasure and pain which we do not 
Connect with any prior activity of cur own. There is no before or 
after to such experience; no retrospect nor outlook, and consequent- 
ly no Meaning. We get nothing which may be carried over to foresee- 
what is likely to happen next, and no gain in ability to adjust ourselves 
to what is coming—no added control. Only by courtesy can such an 
experience be called experience. To “learn from experience” is to- 
е а backward and forward connection between what we do to 
н Ings and what we enjoy or suffer from things and what we enjoy or 
uffer from things in consequence. Under such conditions, doing 
“Comes a trying, an experiment with the world to find out what it 
ү like ; the undergoing becomes instruction—discovery of the connec- 
100 of things. —Dewey, Democracy and Education, 


Where there is experience, there is a living being. 
—Dewey, In the Creative Intelligence ; Essay in the- 
Pragmatic Attitude (a Symposium). 


| It is not experience which is experienced, but nature-stones,. 
Plants, animals, deseases, health, temperature, electricity, and so on. 
is eee „Interacting in certain ways are experience ; they are what. 
a -XPerienced, Linked in certain other ways with another natural 
x Ject—the human organism—they are how things are experienced 
S well. —Dewey, Experience and Nature, 


ais Experience cannot deliver to us necessary truths; truths com- 
uni €ly demonstrated by reason. Its conclusions are particular, not: 
Iversal. — Dewey, The Quest for Certainty. 


Vitali Experience in the degree in which itis experience is heightened 
ality. —Dewey, Art as Experience.. 


calla the experimental method—means that we have no right to- 
Certain rae knowledge except where our activity actually produced 
Seay ysical changes in things, which agree with and confirm the 
Gal 10 lon entertained, Short of such specific changes, our beliefs are 
Mince neses, theories, Suggestions, guesses, and are to be enter-- 
БЕЗ €ntatively and to be utilized as indications of experiments to- 

. —Dewey, Democracy and Education, 


Action is at the heart of ideas, —Dewey, Quest for Certainty, 


A question to be answ igui 
ae ered, an ambiguity to be resolved, sets 
an end and holds the current of ideas to a definite channel. Every 


Suggested conclusion is te: i 
Б д sted by its reference i i 
ells pertinence tonne д у Боге to this regulating end, 


-—Dewey, How We Think, 1910, pp. 11-12. 
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Seeing much, suffering much and studying much are the three 
pillars of learning. —Disraeli. 


Guidanceis a means of helping individuals to understand and 
use wisely the educational, vocational, and personal potentialities 
and opportunities which they have orcan develop. Itis a form, of 
systematic assistance whereby pupils are aided in their achieving 
Statisfactory adjustment to self and to others in their school and life 
relationships... Through guidance, pupils are assisted in the discovery 
and understanding of their academic abilities and limitations, theif 
-educational and vocational interests, and their vocational aptitudes. 


= С. С. Dunsmoor & L. М. Miller, Principles and Methods of 
Guidance for Teachers, р. 5, International Textbook Co. 
Scanton, 1942. 


To awaken interest and Kindle enthusiam is the sure way tO 
‘teach early and successfully, —Tryon Edwards. 


The object in teaching is to bring more and more out rather 
than to put more and more in. — Froebel. 


Play is the highest phase of child-development— of human 
-development at this period ; for it is self-active representation of the 
inner most representation and represents freedom from necessity ani 
impulse, Play is the purest, most spiritual activity of man at this 
EE —Froebel, The Education of Man. 


What formerly the child did only for the sake of the activity, 
“the boy now does for the sake of the result or product of his activity; 
the child’s instinct of activity has in the boy become a formative 
Instinct, and this occupies the whole outward life, the outward mani- 
festations of boy-life at this period. How cheerfully and eagerly the 
boy and the girl at this age begin to share the work of father ап 
mother, —Froebel, The Education of Man. 


' God creates and works productively in uninterrupted conti- 
nuity. Each thought of God is a work, a deed, a product, and each 
thought of God continues to work with creative power in endless 
Productive activity to all eternity...The Spirit of God hovered over 
‘Chaos, and moved it ; and stones and plants, beasts and man took 
form and separate being and life. God created manin his own image; 
therefore, man should create and bring forth like God. His Spirit, the 
spirit of man, should hover over the shapeless, and move it that it 
may take shape and form, a distinct being and life of its own. This 
is the high Meaning, the deep significance, and great purpose of work 
and industry, of productive and creative activity. We become truly 
godlike in diligence‘ and industry, in working and doing, which are 
“accompanied by the clear perception or even by the vaguest feeling 
that thereby we represent the inner in the outer ; that we give body 


| 
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to spirit, and form to thought that we render visible the invisible ;. 
that we impart an outward, finite, transient being to life in the spirit. 
—Froebel, The Education of Man. 


The debasing illusion that man works, produces, creates in 
Order to preserve his body, in order to secure food, clothing, shelter, 
may have to be endured, but should not be diffused and propagated. 
Primarily and in truth man works only that his spiritual, divine 
essence may assume outward form, and that thus he may be enabled 
to recognize his own spiritual divine nature and the innermost being. 
of God. Whatever food, clothing and shelter he obtains thereby 
Comes to him as an insignificant surplus. 
—Froebel, The Education of Man. 


_ For the purpose of a living, life-giving and life-stirring ins- 
truction, it is most important to note the moment, the proper place, 
for the introduction of a new branch of instruction. The distinctive 
character of a natural and rational...system of instruction lies in the 
finding and fixing of this point... Therefore, the whole attention of the 
teacher must be directed to these budding-points of new branches of 
Instruction. —Froebel, The Education of Man. 


The purpose of teaching and instruction is to bring ever more 
Out of man rather than to put more and more into man. The child 
1S replete with potentialities ; All he is ever to be and become, lies in 
the child, and can be attained only through development from within. 
Outward. —Froebel, Education of Man. 


ti Experience and history, too, teach}that men truly and effec- 
INGIN promote human welfare much more by what they put forth 
TER themselves than by what they may have acquired...To learn a 

Ing in life and through doing is much more developing, cultivating, 
and Strengthening, than to learn it merely through the verbal com- 
Munication of ideas. —Froebel, The Education of Man. 


ae Therefore, education in instruction and training, originally 
Gai їп its first principles, should necessarily be passive, following 
feri Y guarding and protecting), not prescriptive, categorical, inter- 

8. —Froebel, The Education of Man. 


ee All true education in training and instruction should, there- 
oust A every moment, in every demand and regulation, be simultane- 
$ y 'ouble-sided—giving and taking, uniting and dividing, prescrib- 
aa pn following; ... between educator and pupil, between request 
ако edience, there should invisibly rule a third something, to which 
КД ai and pupil are equally subject. This third something is the 

‚ the best. — Froebel, The Education of Man. 


Religious instruction qui i i 
th ins quickens, confirms, explains the feelin 
ce manja own spiritual self, his soul, hisemind and spirit, have their 
ait eet wee in God and proceed from God ; it shows that the 
e nature of the soul, of the mind and spirit, have their 
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being in and through God ; it gives an insight into the relation af 
God to man, as it is clearly manifested in the mind and life of ae 
one, in life as such, and Particularly in the life and development 
mankind, as they are preserved and revealed in the sacred books. 


—Froebel, The Education of Мап. 


The relation of the obedient child to his father is the Bel 
preparation for understanding his relation of sonship to the ШАД 
Father. For Froebel, therefore, normal home life is the best mea d 
for the development of the religious nature. It may well be doubte 
whether any other educator has been so profoundly religious an 
uncompromisingly Christian. —Froebel, Education of Man. 


Play is the highest Phase of child-development—of human 
development at this period 


inner—representation of 
Play is the purest, m 
gives joy, freedom, con 
world. A child that pl 


Welfare of himself and others...The s 
discloses the future inner life 
сте the germinal leaves of all later life. 


—Froebel, The Education of Man. 
invention and discover 


verifiable fact. С 
inquiry. 


у, and ready-made system to overnice 
Onstant revision is the work of PEI 
—Froebel, Individualism, Old and New- 
Experimental method is fatal to dogmatism because it shoe 
that all ideas, conceptions, theories, however extensive and se + 
consistent and aesthetically attractive they may be, are to be GAG: 
tained provisionally until they have been tested by acting upon шеш 
To state the fact in its full force, ideas prior to- active бе 
intellectually significant only as guides and as plans of possil Б 
actions. The actions when undertaken produce consequences Ык 
test, expand, апа modify the ideas previously tentatively entertaine 11 
The experimental method is thus opposed once and for all to а 
ethods which claim to be sure-fire. 


—In ihe Educational Frontier—a Symposium, 
Ер ed. by W.H. Kilpatrick. 


Experimental method is not just messing around nor doing 
a little of this and a little of that in the hope that things will improve- 
Just as in the physical sciences, it implies a coherent body of ideas, 
a theory, that gives direction to effort. —Froebel, Problems of Men. 


ini i . Hitherto it has been 
Let our teaching be full of ideas 
suffered only with facts. —Anatole France. 
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Learning may be thought of as the progressive change in 
behaviour which is associated, on the one hand with successive 
Presentations of a situation and on the other with repeated efforts of 
the individual to react to it effectively. —Gates, 


I have done my duty by my pupil if I have made him a better 
man and in doing so I have used all my resources. That is enough 
for me. —Gandhiji, Harijan, February 18, 1939. 


5 In my scheme of things the hand will handle tools before 
it draws or traces the writing. The eyes will read the pictures of 
letters and words as they will know other things in life, ears will 
Catch the names and the meanings of things and sentences. The 
whole training will be natural, responsive, and therefore, the quickest 
and the cheapest in the land. 

—Tandulkar, Mahatma, Volume IV, p. 186. 


The superstition that no education is possible without a 

teacher is an obstacle in the path of an educational progress. A 

man’s real teacher is himself. A diligent person can easily acquire 

knowledge about many things by himself and obtain the assistance 
Of a teacher when it is needed. 

—T. S. Avinashilingam, Gandhiji’s Experiments in Education, р. 33. 


_ Pupils should know to discriminate between what should be 
teceived and what rejected. It is the duty ofhis teacher to teach his 
Pupils discrimination. 

— М. К. Gandhi, Towards New Education, р. 34. 


When our children are admitted to schools, they need no 
slate and pencil and books, but simple village tools which they can 
handle freely and remuneratively. This means a revolution in 
€ducational methods. 


— М. К. Gandhi, Towards New Education, р. 29. 


The utterly false idea that intelligence can be developed only 

through book-reading should give place to the truth that the quickest 

evelopment of the mind can be achieved by artisan’s work being 
earnt in а scientific manner. 


—Nirmal Kumar Bose, Selections from Gandhiji, p. 288. 


a „Then we are putting a special emphasis on manual and 
thi ustrial training. Do not make the mistake of imagining that 
ы 5 faining will duil your wit. It 15 not by making our brains a 
ое pie for cramming facts that our understanding is opened. 
f ninte igent approach to an industrial training is often a more 
aluable aid to the intellect than ап indifferent reading of literature, 

—M. K. Gandhi, Towards New Education, p. 25. 
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Tt is gross superstition to suppose that knowledge can д 
obtained only by going to schools and colleges. The world produce! 
brilliant students before schools and colleges came into being. 


—M. К. Gandhi, Towards New Education, р. 83.. 
Attain this knowledge by all means. If you prostrate your- 


self at the feet of the wise, render them all forms of service, ane 
question them with a guiltless heart, again and again. Those wise Se 


of truth will unfold that knowledge to you. — Gita IV, 3% 
In all things we learn only from those we love. mae 
Then, during our student life, acquiring knowledge ап 


character, and not merely stuffing our brains with information, ne 
been the constant urge with из. We are not to become mere boo h 
worms. The one key to all learning is concentration of mind. wit 
regular healthy habits for the body and for the mind, it should Бие 
be difficult for us to develop concentration, And then, in упора 
educational institutions іп which we study, we come in contact wit 

our teachers and co-students. In the Hindu tradition the relation~ 


ship between the teacher and the taught is not one of contract. It 15 
Something sublime—the shishya looks up to the guru as the vE 
embodiment of knowledge and divinity and behaves towards him in 
spirit of humility and devotion 


—M. S. Golwalker, Bunch of Thoughts, 1966, р. 57. 


_,. Disciplining the memory and fact-giving are easier, but ш 
stultify mental growth ; arousing curiosity and fact-getting 
difficult, often very diffic 


o 
ult, but they help a student to grow’ and £ 
on growing. Para — Ronald Gould. 


The teacher must be more concerned with arousing curler 
than with disciplining the memory, more with the student’s 1 
getting than with his own fact giving. —Ronald Gould. 


Neither apprenticeship nor the industrial school 0 о 
allowed to take Possession of the youth until the completion of е: 
twelfth year at least ; the fifteenth year is still better, нате 
physical maturity is necessary for the formation of the best muscu E 
movements to produce skill, . . Moreover, the serious осепрачовы 
of life cannot be imposed on children without dwarfing their huma d 
nature, physically, intellectually, and morally, and producing ШЕ 
development. Not only the games of youth, but the youth’s freedo г 
from the cares of mature life, should be insured to him if the Wie 
Preparation is to be made for manhood. It is sad to know id 
very many children are dwarfed by family necessity, which compels 
them to bear the weight and cares of mature years. 0 7 

—W. T. Harris, The Educational Value of Manual Training, р: 27- 


The man who is too old to learn was Probably always too 
old to learn. — Henry S. Haskins. 


I have but one lamp by which my feet are guided, and that 
is the lamp of experience. —Patrick Henry. 
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Uncultured men, to say nothing of savages, have hardly any 

Other faculty of understanding than that of their passions. aut 

among educated men there are other concept masses elaborated to 
the st: f thought called understanding. Ў 

БЕЧ — Негђагі, A Text Book in Psychology. 


Those only wield the full power of education, who know how 
to cultivate in the youthful soul a large circle of thought closely 
Connected in all its parts. —Herbart, The Science of Education. 


The main principle which psychology lends to the theory | of 
education as its starting point, is the need that all communication 


t of previous knowledge. 
of new knowledge should be a development of p on ear 


Interest arises from interesting objects and occupations. Many 
Sided interest originates in the wealth of these. To create and 
develop this interest is the task of instruction which carries on and 
Completes the prepration begun by intercourse and experience. 

—Herbart, The Science of Education, p. 138, 


Interest means self-activity. But not all self-activity, only the 

tight degree of the right kind is desirable, else lively children might 

Well be left to themselves. There would be no need of educating or 

Controlling them. It is the purpore of instruction to give the right 

direction to their thoughts and impulses, to incline these toward the 
morall d and true. 

чуя —Herbart, The Science of Education, pp. 128-129. 


In order always to maintain the mind’s coherence, he argues, 
instruction must follow the rule of giving equal weight in every 
Smallest possible group of its objects to concentration and reflection; 
that is to say, it must care equally and in regular succession for 
Clearness of every particular, for association of the manifold, for 
Coherent ordering of what is associated, and for a certain practice in 
Progression through this order. Upon this depends the distinctness 
which must rule in all that is taught. 

—Herbart, The Science of Education, р. 126. 


The circle of thought contains the store of that which by 
degrees can mount by the steps of interest to desire, and then by 
Means of action to volition.  —Herbart, The Science of Education, 


Man’s worth does not lie in his knowing, but in his willing. 

But there is no such thing as an independent faculty of will. Volition 

as its roots in thought ; not, indeed, in the details one knows, but 
Certainly in the combinations and total effect of the acquired ideas, 

—Herbart, Outline of Educational Doctrine. 


You can’t impose education on anyone, —Robert Henri, 


All work is not educative. 


It is educative onl it i 
Preceded by mental effort, when it serv шшш 


es some value higher than our 
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selfish ends, to which we are devoted. He who works for his own 
ends may become skilled; he does not become educated. In the 
service of values, man does not seek his own enjoyment but strives 
to achieve perfection in his work, to improve his character and to 
become a real human being. This educative quality can be found in 
handwork as well as in mental work—and both can be devoid of it. 
The real “‘school of work” trains children to think before they take 
up an activity and to test and assess results when it has been com- 
Pleted so that they acquire the habit of doing their very best whether 
engaged in manual or mental work. Let those who wish to make 
work the medium of education remember that work is not purpose- 
less, that itis not content with any results that may follow, Work 
does not mean the passing of time by doing any haphazard things ; 
1t 15 not amusement; it is not play; it is work ; it is purposeful 
Striving. Work sits in judgement on itself with the strictness of an 
enemy and when it passes the test, it yields joy, unparallelled and 
unsurpassed. Work is worship. 
— Dr: Zakir Husain, Quoted by K. G. Saiyidain, Problems of 
Educational Reconstruction, 1962, pp. 64-65. 


I саге not what subject is taught if only it be taught well. 
—Thomas H. Huxley. 


I doubt if we shall ever be able to produce an intelligent 
on of intelligence. —L. Р. Jacks, From the Human Ed., р. 55- 


The more you practise what you know, the more shall you 
know what to practise. —W. Jenkin. 


definiti 


The educational film plays a very important role, as it moulds 
the younger generation at school, to a better destiny, by practically 
illustrating, and properly commenting upon, for quicker, easier and 
Tasting comprehension, the contributions made by sciences and arts 
to man’s welfare. —Humayun Kabir. 


The purpose of education is to train children, not with re- 
ference to their success in the present state of society but to a better 
possible state, in accordance with an ideal conception of humanity. 

—Immanuel Kant. 


I keep six honest serving men, 

They taught me all I know. 

Their names are What, and Where and When, 
And How and Why and Who. 


—Rudyard Kipling. 


Education to be successful, most, not only inform but inspire. 
9 —T.S. Knowlson. 


The teacher who is attempting to teach without inspiring the 
pupil with a desire to learn is hammering on cold iron. —H, Mann. 


— асс 


| 
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Although the suggestion that an efficient course can be 
‘Constructed as a series of apparently disconnected projects comes 
as а shock to those who have grown up with logically rigorous 
Courses, the value of the enthusiasm, engendered by well-chosen 
Projects must not be overlooked. Our most valuable information and 
training come from working out projects that are really worth while ; 
and if this method works in life, why not in school especially since 
ìn educational institutions it is always possible to organise significant 
Projects into a connected series that leaves a well-developed concep- 
tion of the whole subject in the student’s mind, 

—R. C. Mann, A Study of Engineering Education. 


Do not fall into the vulgar idea that mind is a warehouse 
and education but a process of stuffing it full of goods. 
—John М. Mason, 


livi The aim of education should be to convert the mind into a 
"ving fountain, and not a reservoir. That which is filled by merely 
Pumping in will be emptied by pumping out. —John М. Mason. 


te Creative teaching necessitates deep conviction about the 
sop tance of ideas. It means that the teacher is interested in 
si Mething more than facts. He is concerned with the realm of 
ang cance and thus builds a bridge between the realm of actuality 
Went of ideas. Creative teaching involves a profound change 
Teali On the part of the instructor and the student. Ultimately, they 
aac’ that they are involved in a timeless. process which demands a 
tea 1; ruction of the heart as well as of the intellect, Creative 
sta Ching is like a conversion experience except that it has more last- 
E effects. It produces initial torment and profound doubts, yet it 

with wos total loyalty. Creative teaching produces dissatisfaction 
i forms of partiality and fragmentariness ; it liberates the 
aL from the cave of egocentricity and leads him to the 

Cr vistas of enlightenment. 
— Frederick Mayer, American Ideas and Education, р 561. 


` The most advanced teacher of the most advanced school 
leves nothing more profound than that the best way of teaching a 
Y is to leave him to his own devices, — Aubrey Menen. 


bel 
bo 


the A tutor should not be continually thundering instruction into 
їй ears of his pupil, as if he were pouring it through a funnel, but 

uce him to think to distinguish and to find out things for himself; 
Be “times opening the way, at other times leaving it for him to 
Pupil запа so accommodate his precepts to the capacity of this 


— Montaigne. 


«ха; То make the process опе of self-education, Montessori 
the ains in The Advanced Montessori Method? It is not enough that 

hi Stimulus should call forth activity, it must also direct it. The 
Child should not only persist for a long time in an exercise ; he must 


__ ~~ 
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persist without making mistakes. All the physical or intrinsic 
qualities of the objects should be determined, not only by the imme- 


diate reaction of attention they provoke in the child, but also by 


their Possession of this fundamental characteristic, the control, of 
error, that 15 to say, the power of evoking the effective collaboration 
of the highest activities (comparison, judgment), 

—M. Montessori, The Advanced Montessori Method I, p. 75- 


1 „ We have burried the tedious and stupid ABC primer side by’ 
Side with the useless copy books. —Maria Montessori. 


Nature invented Play—as a device for using that energy to 


Prepare him for serious business of life. —Т. Р. Nunn. 


oh „Modern teaching sets по limits to the kinds of experiences- 
which may be employed, and imposes no restrictions upon the ways- 
in which these are to be conducted. —J, Н. Panton. 


Teaching has to do with the conscious activites. It may be 
defined as the presentation of those Conditions which arouse, sustain 
Intensify and concentrate such conscious activities as directly induce 
growth and development. 


—Franics Parker, How to Study Geography- 


The apperception of Herbart is like the assimilation of food 
by the body. As new material is assimilated, it becomes part of the 
living tissue, by contact with which new food can bemade to live. 

—Monroe—Paul, Encyclopaedia of Education. 


а... Our unpsychological schools are essentially only artificial 
stifling machines for destroying all the results of the power and ex- 
Perience that nature herself brings to life. —Pestalozzi. 


When I now look back and ask myself : What have I speci- 
ally done for the very being of education? I find I have fixed the 
highest, supreme principle of instruction in the recognition of sense- 
impression as the absolute foundation of all knowledge. 

— Pestalozzi, How Gertmde Teaches Her Children, p. 139. 


All the beneficient powers of man are due to neither art nor 
chance, but to nature, and that education should be in accordance 
with the courses laid down by nature. ` 

— Pestalozzi, The evening Hour of a Hermit. 


Nature develops all the powers of humanity by exercising 
them, they increase with use. —Pestalozzi. 
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Man is similar to tree. In the new-born child are hidden 
‘those faculties which are to manifold during life. —Pestalozzi. 


ү Do not train boys to learning by force and harshness, but 
direct them to it by what amuses their minds, so that you may be 


etter able to discover with accuracy the peculiar beat of the genius 
of each, —FPlato, 


t is often asked whether it is the function of ateacherto 
mould the pupil’s mind in accordance with his desires or to leave it 
‘alone to shape itself according to its own nature. Both these views 
have been held in the history of educational thought. In this matter 

e Bhagavadgita gives us the proper outlook. We should place 
before the pupil the best that has been thought and said on any parti- 
cular subject and then leave it to him to reflect and decide. Yatha 
icchasi tatha kuru. This principle requires us to preserve the 
independence and integrity of mind against the assaults of mass 
‘communication the radio, the cinema, and the press. The impressions 
aS Tequire are to be subjected to scrutiny and criticism. No student 

ould become a robot or an automation. 
5: Radhakrishnan, Occasional Speeches and Wtitings, р. 247. 


If the life is deepened, the imperfect truth gives place to the 


Bore Perfect one. The true teacher helps us to deepen our insight, 
Ot alter our view, —S. Radhakrishnan. 


vid A film has generally three different functions to fulfil, vinoda, 
5 E vinaya—entertainment and satisfaction of the senses, instruction 
you һе mind, discipline of your nature, — When you see a good film, 
Же Tot merely enjoy the colour, music and the rhythm, not only 
Кете Certain lessons from our national heritage or the world 
also age which should not be enfeebled or impoverished, but there is 
Bere ace a thing as the elevation of spirit. A sense of alienation, a 
Ў of Testlessness, a sense of distration—these things also should 
hay, manner be removed if a film is good one. You must, therefore, 
© all these three ends in view. 
—S. Radhakrishnan, Speeches and Writings, 1965, р. 217, 


that ae knowledge will not do. A great metaphysician said 
Breatnes а man does with his solitariness confers on him his true 
Books a You can learn from books, but what you learn from 
Nature. oes not enter your being, does not become a part of your 

> you are not transformed. For that transformation what is 


neces ; 6 д 3 
Sary is to sit down for a few minutes, for a few solitary moments 


that mer i i Portant is 
e learning wil] not do, b i i i 

$ П do, but something more important i 

essential. A few moments of silence everyday, that is the time when 


pes - 
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G 

you try to transform what you learn into real wisdom. You mak 

it a part of your very being. Itis that which is true education. 267 
—S. Radhakrishnan, Speeches and Writings, 19658 Р. 


r k: he 
Work or play are all one to him; his games are his work: 
knows no difference, 


— Rousseau, Emile, р. 12% _ 


is 
The only habit the child should be allowed to cont len 
that of having no habits. —Rousseau, 


Н ей _ 
Men may be taught by fables; children require the пар [ 
truth. —-Rousseau, Emile, P- 


; В and 
_ We receive education from three sources: nature, АСЕЛ 
things. The Spontaneous development of our organs and fa 


ty O { with 
In its object, how could we witness, Д 


4 11, witho 

j galley-slaves, to never-ending te T 

any assurance thatsuch sacrifices will never be useful to them hreats, 
age of mirth is passed in the midst of tears, chastisements, t 


e victim is tormented for his good. i 45. 
—Rousseau, Emile, рр. 44 


not 
k > Mey merely teach us to talk of what we do 
now 


sae hes 

+---There exists one which, to my way of thinking, [ид | 

the Happiest treatise on natural education, This book shall i 
rst whi 5 


; n- 
; for a long time it will of itself fe йс 
t ibrary... What, then, is this wonderful book? | 
Aristotle? Tt js Pliny? No; it is Robinson Crusoe, 


3. 
—Rousseau, Emile, pp. 161-16 


ч оп 

Let there never be comparisons with other children ; as ven 

as he begins to reason let him have no rivals, no кореш Jear™ 
in running. I would a hundred times rather he would not 

what he can learn only through jealously and through vanity 0, 


5 $ is 
There is only one knowledge to give to children, and {да 
a knowledge of duty. —Rousseau, Emile, P- 


To know right from wrong, to be conscious of the See 
of duty is not the business of a child. — Rousseau, Emile, р, 25 f 
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That the most sublime virtues are negative. 
—Rousseau, Emile, p. 95. 


Do not give your pupil any sort of verbal lesson, for he is 
to be taught only by experience... The first education, then, ought to 
be purely negative. It consists not at all in teaching virtue or truth, 
but in Shielding the heart from vice, and the mindfromerror, If you 
could do nothing and allow nothing to be done; if you could bring 
your pupil sound and robust to the age of twelve years without his 
being able to distinguish his right hand from his left, from your first 
lessons the eyes of his understanding would be open to reason. 

—Rousseau, Emile, pp. 57-59, 


Negative, I call that education which strives to make perfect 
the organs of our understanding before it conveys us true understand- 
10g, and which prepares for reason by exercising the senses. Negative 
education does not inculcate virtue but it prevents vice; it does not 
teach truth but it Preserves from going astray. It makes the child fit 
for everything that can lead it to the truth when it becomes able to 
understand the truth, and the good when it becomes able to love 
the good, 

—Rousseau and His Philosophy, Quoted by Hoffding, Harold, 
Jean Jacques, рр. 141-42. 


Each age, each period of life has its proper perfection, a sort 
of maturity which is all its own. We have often heard mention 
made of a grown man; but let us now consider a grown child. This 
Spectacle will be something newer for us, and perhaps not less 
agreeable, —Rousseau, Emile, p. 46. 


She is ever exciting children to activity, she hardens the 
Constitution by trials of ever sort: she teaches them at.an early hour 
What suffering and pain are...Then school them to the hardships 
Which they will one day have to endure. Harden their bodies to the 
changes of seasons, climates, and elements, as well as to hunger, 
thirst, and fatigue. —Rousseau, Emile, р. 18. 


Nature wills that children should be ‘children’ before they 
are men...Childhood has ways of seeing, thinking, feeling peculiar 
to itself; nothing is more absurd than to wish to substitute ‘ours ‘in 
their place, -—Rousseau, Emile, р. 75, 


I wish some discreet peison would give usa treatise on the 
art of observing children an art which would be of immense value 
to us, but of which fathers and schoolmasters have not as yet learnt 
the very first rudiment. —Rousseau, Emile, p. 185, 


The highest function of the teacher consists not so much in 


ош» knowledge аз on stimulating the pupil in its love and 
uit, 


To know how to suggest is the art of the teaching. 
n —Rousseau, 
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Far from being careful to Prevent Emile from harming him- 
self, I should be very sorry never to have him hurt, and to have him 
grow up without knowing what pain is.. To suffer is the first thing 
he ought to learn, and that which he will have the greatest need to 
know. —Rousseau, Emile, pp. 40-43. 


Education by Nature will restore unsophisticated man, whose 
Sole function is to be a man. In the natural order of things, allmen 
being equal, their common vocation is manhood; and whoever is well 
t Perform any vocation connected with 
it. Whether my pupil be destined for the army, the church, or the 
bar, is of small consequence, Regardless of the calling of his family, 
Nature calls him to human life. То live is the craft I desire to teach 

im. 


—Rousseau, Emile. 


God 


d makes all things good, man meddles with them and they 
become evil. 


Everything is good as it comes from the hand of the author 
of nature, but everything degenerates in the hands of man. 


Human Institutions are, therefore, one mass of folly and 
contradiction. — Rousseau. 


j As he grows in health and strength he grows in wisdom and 
discernment. This is the way to attain to what is generally incom- 
Patible, strength of body and Strength of mind, the reason of the 
Philosopher and the vigour of the athlete. 


—Rousseau, Emile, pp. 21, 32, 80. 


_ Teach the pupil not only to answer questions but also to 
question answers, — John Ruskin. 


Education does not mean teaching people what they do not 
know. It means teaching them to behave as they do not behave. 
It is not teaching youth the shapes of letters and the tricks of numbers 
and then leaving them to turn their arithmetic to Toguery and their 
literature to lust. It means, on the contrary, training them into the 
Perfect exercise and kingly continence of their bodies and souls. А 

—John Ruskin. 


The object of teaching by the heuristic method is not so 
much to teach facts...as to teach how knowledge of facts may be 
obtained, of how they can be systematised and of how they may be 
used. Pupils who are taught in this way learn to be observant, exact 
and to think for themselves, —Ryburn, 


The guidance of the teacher is mainly a Matter of giving the 
Tight kind of stimulus to help him to learn the right things in the 
Tight ways. z —Ryburn. 


| e 


-i 
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_ It (teaching) is also the encouraging and training of the 
“motional life. This is an aspect of teaching which is very common- 
ly neglected at least in practice. But our teaching will be only one 
sided and distorted unless we take into account the necessity for 
helping the child to develop a stable emotiona! life. — W.M. Ryburn. 


To teach we must use experience already gained as a starting 


Point for our work. —Ryburn. 
id The great difficulty in education is to get experience out of 
e —George Santayana. 


The first specification for a worthwhile school task, whether 


ìt is to be undertaken by an individual or a group is that it has pur- 
Pose, —Raleigh Schorling. 


отс The secret of successful teaching is to teach accurately, 
and Ву, and earnestly ; this will impart interest to instructions, 
con awaken attention to them. All sciences, in their nature of 

nections, are replete with interest, if teachers properly illustrate 


an А ч 
impress their truths in a pleasing, earnest manner, 4 
—С. Simmons. 


Children should be told аз little as possible and induced to 
T as much as possible, — Spencer. 


artisti Ideal teaching will be at the same time professional and 
Stic, socially useful and personally pleasant. —Suzzallo, 


They only deserve to be teachers who are patient and tolerant. 
—Tagore. 


discove. 


Cal obj We read our physical science without any reference to physi- 
ooki ects and so our knowledge of the subject was correspondingly 
much . In fact, the time spent on it had been thoroughly wasted : 
Nothin Wore 50, to my mind, than if it had been wasted in doing 
ing. —Tagore. 


always With them every new fact or event comes to a mind that is 
тап Аар: with an abundant hospitality ; and, through this exube- 
усу 2 o riminate acceptance they learn innumerable facts, within 
ost i Ort time, amazing compared with our slowness. These are 
important lessons of life, which are thus learnt, and what is 


Stil А 
Т 1 more Wonderful is, that the greater part of them are abstract 
uths. — Tagore. 


sentinel Moreover, at the gate-way of every reading lesson stood 
accent атау of words, with separated syllables and forbidding 
eae Tks like fixed bayonets, barring the way to the infant mind. 
Peatedly attacked their serried ranks in vain. —Tagore, 


And other’s follies teach us not, 
Ог much their wisdom teaches: 
nd most, of sterling worth, is what 
ur own experience preaches. —Lord Tennyson. 
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Teaching means skilful questioning to force the mind to 56 
to arrange, to act. — Thring- 


My intention and meaning is only that a noble child by its 

own natural disposition and not by coercion, may be induced 10 
receive perfect introduction in these sciences. 

—Sir Thomas Elyot, The Defence of Good Women. 


Education is the manifestation of the perfection already a 
man. Knowledge is inherent in man, no knowledge comes fio 
outside; it is all inside. — Vivekananda 


/ 
No one was ever really taught by another, each of us has tO 
teach himself, eee > Vivekananda. 


You cannot teach a child more than you сап grow а plant- 
The plant develops its own nature. The child also teaches itself. dk 
— Vivekananda 


All knowledge, therefore, secular or spiritual, is in the human 
mind. In many cases it is not discovered, but remains covered, pe 
when the covering is being slowly taken off, we say, “We are leami 
ing” and the advance of knowledge is made by the advanee of t F 
process of uncovering. The man from whom this veil is being е 
is the more knowing man, the man upon whom it lies thick is 180 


rant, and the man from whom it has entirely gone is all-knowinë 

omniscient. —The Complete Works of Swami Vivekanaii i 
Vol. П, р: 

the 


From the lowest man to the highest yogi, all have to us? his 
same method to attain knowledge. The chemist who works in. to 
laboratory concentrates all the powers of his mind, brings them in ; 
one focus, and throws them on the elements: the elements en” 
analysed, and thus his knowledge comes. The astronomer conc е 
trates the powers of his mind and brings them into one focus; ана 
throws them on to objects through his telescope: and stars а ip 
systems roll forward and give up their secrets to him. So it ig 
every case: with the professor in his chair, the student with 
book, with every man who is working to know. T 88 

—The Complete Works cf Swami Vivekananda, Vol. її, P- 388: 


The power of concentration is the only key to the treasure f 
house of knowledge. In the present state of our body we are muc A 
distracted, and the mind is frittering away its energies upon a bud 
red things. As soon as I try to call on my thoughts and concentrate 
my mind upon апу one object of knowledge, thousands of undesire 
impulses rush into the brain; thousands of thoughts rush into 106 
mind and disturb it. How to check it and bring the mind under 
control is the whole subject of study in Rajayoga. 
—The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. II, р. 389- 
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The chaste brain has tremendous energy and gigantic will 
power. Without chastity there can be no spiritual strength. Con- 
tinence gives wonderful control over mankind. The spiritual leaders. 
of men have been very continent and this is what gave them power. 

—The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. І, р. 263. 


ч To preach the doctrine of shraddha ‘ог genuine faith is the 
mission of my life. Let me repeat to you that this faith is one of 
the most potent of factors of humanity. First have faith in your- 
selves. Know that though one may bea little bubble and another 
may be a mountain-high wave, yet behind both the bubble and the 
wave there is the infinite ocean. The infinite oceanis the background 
of me as well as you. Mine also is that infinite ocean of life, of 
Power, of spirituality as well as yours. Therefore, my brethren, 
teach this life-saving, great, ennobling, grand doctrine to your children 
even from their very birth. 

—The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. IIT, p. 376.. 


Like fire in a piece of flint, knowledge exists in the mind ; 
Suggestion is the friction which brings it out. 
—The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. I, p. 26. 


We should give positive ideas. Negative thoughts only: 
weaken теп, Do you not find that where parents are constantly 
taxing their sons to read and write, telling them that they will never 
learn anything and calling them fools and so forth. the latter do- 
actually turn out to be so in many cases? If you speak kind words. 
to them and encourage them, they are bound to improve in time. 

—The complete works of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. VII, p. 168. 


I find experience is a far more glorious teacher than any 
amount of speculation, or any amount of books written by globtrot- 
ters and hasty observers. —Swami Vivekananda, 


Is there anyone so wise as to learn by the experience of 
Others ? —Voltaire, 


We treat of teaching by itself, because it is an aspect of 
school life which can be singled out in thought, though it cannot be 
Separated, in reality, from the whole of which it forms a part and 
because it covers a fairly consistent body of doctrine. It is true the 
value and success of all school teaching depend on those wider and 
deeper elements of school life—tone, discipline, ete.—which are 
omitting. But itis also true that whilst the latter may be excellent 
the former may be of poor quality. —James Welton. 


A little learning is a dangerous thin it i 
ў g and yet it is what all 
Mustatta in before they can arrive at great learning ; it is the utmost 


acquisition of those who know the most in comparison of what they- 
о not know. ], = Whately. 
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. sos . os be 
Knowledge like religion, must be ‘experienced’ in order to 
known. ER ae —E. Р. Whipple. 


Every child should experience the joy of E 4. 


Now I see the secret of the making of the best person. It is 
‘to grow in the open air and to sleep and eat with the earth, 


Here a great personal deed has room, 
Here is the test of wisdom, 

Wisdom is not finally tested in schools, t 
Wisdom cannot be pass’d from one having it to another no 
having it, 
Wisdom is of the soul, is not susceptible of proof, is its a 
proof. 
Applies to all Stages and objects and qualities and is сопа 
—Walt Whiteman, Songs of the Open Road, 6. 


Man knows nothing but what he learns from his ОУ 
ехрегїепсе. — Wieland. 


tant years of your life; and it is worth more than a hundred рег 


Cent interest. Indeed, who can estimate the interest of knowledge 
Its price is above rubies, — Winslow. 


To the neglect of learning, genius sometimes owes its great 
glory, В ув —Edward Young. 
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LIBRARIES 


Libraries are not made, they grow. — Augustine Birrel.. 


Libraries are as the shrines where all the relics of saints full 
of true virtue, and that without delusion or imposture, are preserved 
and reposed, — Bacon. 


The library will be the hub and the centre of the intellectual 
and library life of the reorganized school and play the same part vis- 
a-vis all the other subjects as the laboratory plays for science subjects. 
or the work-shop for technical subjects. 

— Secondary Education Commission, 1952-53, 
Third Reprint, 1956, р. 219. 


Individual work, the pursuit of group projects, many acade- 
mic hobbies and co-curricular activities postulate the existence of a 
800d, efficiently functioning library. The library may well be regard- 
ed as an essential instrument for putting progressive methods into 
Practice, —Secondary Education Commission, 1952-53. 


If his function is merely to maintain a register of books, 

keep the library open at odd hours and occasionally issue books to a 
few students, there would obviously be no need for a full-time and 
highly qualified librarian. But if the library is to be the hub of the 
academic and intellectual life of the school, if it is not only to meet 
ut guide the reading interests of students, if it is to work as a centre 
of free and Supervised study as well as group work on projects under- 
taken by them—if it is to do all these things, the librarian will surely 
have all his work cut out. —Secondary Education Commission, 
1952-53, Third Reprint, 1956, pp. 111-112. 


A library may be regarded as the solemn chamber in which 
a man may take counsel with all who have been wise, and great, and 


good, and glorious among the men that have gone before him. 
—Daewson, 
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Libraries are the wardrobes of literature, whence men, рго- 


perly informed, may bring forth something for ornament, much for 
curiosity, and more for use. — Dyer. 


Consider what you have in the smallest chosen library. A 
company of the wisest and wittiest men that could be picked out of 
civil countries, in a thousand years, have set in best order the results 
of their learning and wisdom. The men themselves were and inac- 
cessible, solitary, impatient of interruption, fenced by etiquette ; but 
the thought which they did not uncover to their bosom friend is here 
written out in transparent words to us, the strength of another age. 


— Emerson. 
From this slender beginning I havı 


numerous and select library, the foundation 
the best comfort of my life, 


e gradually formed а 
of all my works, ап 
both at home and abroad. —Gibbon. 
If I were not-a king, 
were so that I must be a pris 
desire to have no other priso: 


I would be a university man; and if п 
опег, if I might have my whish, I woul 
n than that of library. — James I. 


Т have often thought that nothing would be more extensive 
good at small expense than the establishment of small circulating 
libraries in every Country to consist of a few well-chosen books, 10 
be lent to the people in every town, under such -regulations:as woul 

secure their safe return in due time: —Jefferson. 


What a place to be in is an old:library! It seems as though 
all the souls of all the: writers that have bequeathed their labours 
Were reposing here, as in some dormitory or middle State. I do not 
want to handle to profane the leaves, their winding-sheets. I could 
as soon dislodge a shade. I seem to inhale learning, walking amid 
their foliage ; and the odour of their old-moth-scented coverings 1S 


fragrant as the first bloom of those scential’ apples which grew amid 
the happy orchard. - —Lamb. 


No possession с: 
the lover of books. 
delactation, riches whi 
which never cloy. 


an surpass, or even equalia good library, to 
Here аге treasured up for his daily use and 
ch increase by being consumed and pleasures 
—Langford. 


A Nation’s literature is always the biography’ of its humi- 


nity. —Lytton. 


The general aim of library services—or children is to assure 
that all children shall enjoy adequate access to books—from the day 
they are first aware of words and picture until the time comes when 
normal adult services suit their needs. Г. R. McColvin. 


= i i hildren opportunities f 
We seek in the library to give c Portunities for 
elementary instruction in the us tof books and the carrying out group 


К 
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and individual projects, to give scope for the exercising of simple 
responsibilities, and finally, to prepare the way for the use of larger 
libraries, including the public library, in adult life. 


А Report of Libraries in Elementary Schools, U.K., 1950. 


a arm. Lhe Library is a means of Self-Education. ‘Self’ emphasises 
‘a difference between the library and formal school in which educa- 
tion is acquired largely through a teacher. — Ranganathan. 


I love vast libraries ; yet there is a doubt 

If one be better with them or without,— 

Unless he uses them wisely, and, indeed, 

Knows the high art of what and how to read. 

At Learning’s fountain it is sweet to drink 

But ’tis a nobler privilege to think ; _ , 

And oft, from books apart, the thirsting mind 

May make the nectar which it cannot find. 

Tis well to borrow from the good and great ; 

"Тіѕ wise to learn ; tis godlike to create, — Saxe. 


1 A large library is apt to distract rather than to instruct the 
Carner ; it is much better to be confined to a few authors than to 


Wander at random over many. — Seneca. 
boli A circulating library in a town is as an evergreen tree of dia- 
Оса] knowledge. — Sheridan. 


b I go into my library, and. all. history rolls before me. I 
reathe the morning air of the world while the scent of Eden’s roses 
oy lingered in it. I see the pyramids building ; I hear the shoutings 
th the armies of Alexander. I sit as іп a theatre—the stage is time, 
© play of the world. — Smith. 


If one could control the age-long tumult of the oceanin such 
hat it would remain quite like a child asleep, then that silent, 
Could be compared to a library. Her language remains silent 

ench ghty Waves still, the deathless lustre of the human soul is here 
ae in black print in the prison-house of paper. If, of a 
ро ant they were to rise in rebellion, break upon silence and make 
Con, their escape through the barrier of print. As many a flood lie 
i Seed in the hard snow in the heights of the Himalayas, so the 

t НУ encompasses within its narrow limits the mighty torrents of 
uman soul, — Tagore. 


a wayt 
Uproar 
the mi 


bility ; But the library itself should recognize its share of responsi- 
ha БЕ the matter. Because it has books, it is justified. It is not 
acti gh that it Passively permits visitors, its invitation should be 

ve. ° — Тароге 


That library alone сап be 


а ay call i i 
‘agerness to invite readers to ed hospitable which shows an 


the feast at its disposal. It is such 


کے 
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hospitality that makes a library is not the whole truth, the library 
likewise makes readers. — Tagore. 


_ The worth of a librarian I should gauge by his power on 
attracting and looking after...and of acting as the intermediary SA 
an intimacy of relationship between the reader and library. Thati 


to say, on him is cast the burden not only of the books but of their 
readers as wel], 


The librarian’s duty should not be confined to those that hg 
can gather, but he must also keep himself acquainted with all thos® 


others that are i Е 8 Р есі. 
published from time to time, subject by subjec Tagores 


_ _ My idea of a small library is one that keeps books on evei 
subject, but only select books, not one of which is there only as 4 
offering of workship to number, but each one of which stands on a 
own merits ; where the librarian is a true devotee. devoid of ulterio 
seeking, free from pride in the mere loading of shelves, capable 0 
discriminate rejection ; a library which makes just enough proi aa 
that can be placed before its guests for their delectation, with & 
librarian who has the qualities of a host, not a store-keeper. Tagore 


A school without an easy accessible library of thousands 
volumes 1s scarcely a school at all—it is dispensary without borne 
a kitchen without pottery. —H. G. Weti. 


BOOKS 


Books are delightful when pros erity happily smiles ; whe? 
adversity threatens, they are inseparable аиса They give 
strength to human compacts, nor are graye opinions brought toy 
ward without books. Arts and sciences, the benefits of which 0° 
mind can calculate, depend upon books. —Aungervyle: 


Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and 
some few to be chewed and digested. — Francis Bacon. 


Read not to contradict or to take for granted but to weigh 
and consider, — Bacon. 


Books are the shrine where the saint is, or is believed to be. 
— Bacon- 


Worthy books are not companions, they are solitudes; we 
lose ourselves in them and all our cares, — Bailey. 


There is no moou to which a man may not administer the 
appropriate medicine at the cost of reaching down a volume from 
his book-shelf, —Balfour. 


` 
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Books that purify the thought; 

Spirits of the learned dead, 

Teachers of the little taught, 

Comforters when friends are fled, —Barnes. 


Without books God is silent, justice dormant, natural science 
at a stand, philosophy lame, letters dumb, and all things involved in 
Cimmerian darkness. —Bartholini. 


That place that does contain А 

My books, the best companions, is to me 

A glorious court, where hourly I converse 

With the old sages, and philosophers ; 

And sometimes, for variety, I confer _ 

With kings and emperors, and weigh their counsels; 

Calling their victories, if unjustly got, 

Unto a strict account, and in my fancy, 

Deface their ill-placed statues. —Beaumont. 


. The test of a first-rate work, and a test of your sincerity in 
calling it a first-rate work, is that you finish it. — Bennett. 


Literature exists to please—to lighten the burden of men’s 
lives ; to make them for a short while forget their sorrows and their 
Sins, their silenced hearths, their disappointed hopes, their grim 
futures—and those men of letters are the best loved who have _best 
Performed literature’s truest office. —Birrell. 


Books may indeed awaken and arouse you, and perhaps hold 
UP the sign of a wise finger-post, to prevent you from going astray 
at the first Start, but they cannot move you a single step on the road 
_ your own legs only that can peform the journey it is altogether a 
Matter of doing. — Blackie. 


.,, The selection of a subject is to the author what choice of 
Position is to the General,—once skilfully determined, the battle is 
already half-won. Ofa few writers, it may be said, that they are 
Popular in despite of their subjects—but of a great many more, that 
they are Popular because of them, — Воуее, 


Books аге embalmed minds. — Воуєе. 


р What is a great love of books? Itis something like a personal 
Introduction to the great and good men of all past time. Books, it 
15 true, are silent as you see them on their shelves; but, silent as they 
are, when I enter a library I feel as if almost the dead were present, 
and I know if I put questions to these books they will answer me. 


— Bright. 


d to the life of your neighbour. If 
; if bad, you cannot get rid of it too 
— Brooke, 


1 A book may be compare 
it be good it cannot last too long 
early. 
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When a book raises your spirit, and inspires you with noble 
not manly thoughts, seek for no other test of its excellence. It is 
good, and made by a good workman. — Вгиуеге. 


Е There is this value in books, that they enable us to converse 
with the dead. There is something in this beyond the mere intrinsic 
worth of what they have left us. — Brydges. 


he past but lives in written words; a thousand ages were 


T 
blank if books had not evoked their ghosts and kept the pale unbodied 


shades to warn us from fleshless lips. — Bulwer. 


Nothing ought to be more weighed than the nature of books 


recommended by public authorit ‚5 soon form 
the character of the age. күү олер: шеу = Burne 


k Books are masters who instruct us without rods or ferules, 
without words or anger, without bread or money. If you approac 
them, they are not asleep ; if you seek them they do not hide ; if you 
blunder, they do not scold; 1 


at you. — Richard De Bury. 


Let us consider how great a commodity of doctrine exists Їй 
books; how easily, how secretly, how safely they expose the nakedness 
of human ignorance without putting it to shame. These are the masters 
who instruct us without rods and ferules, without hard words and angels 
Without clothes or money. If you approach them, they are not 
asleep ; if Investigating you interrogate them, they conceal nothing; 
if you mistake them, they never grumble ; if you are ignorant, the 


The assembled souls of all men held wise, imprisoned ШИ 
Someone takes them down from а shelf and reads them. 007 


It is pleasant, Sure, to see one’s name in print. BV 


If a book come from the heart, it will contrive to reach other 
hearts ; all art and author-craft are of small account to that. сар 
—Carlyle. 


If time is precious, no book that will not improve by repeated 
reading deserves to be read at all. — Carlyle. 


There is no book so bad but has some good in it, — Carlyle. 


The true University of these days is a collection of books. 
—Carlyle. 


Books are standing counsellors and Preachers, always at 
hand, and always disinterested; having this advantage over oral 
instructors, that they are ready to repeat their lesson as often as we 
please. — Chambers. 
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Let every man, if possible, gather some good books under his 
roof, and obtain access for himself and family to some social library. 


Imost any luxury should be sacrificed to this. —Channing. 
The best companions are the best books. — Chesterfield. 

д Literature and fiction аге two entirely different things. 
Literature is a luxury; fiction is a necessity. — Chesterton. 


A book is the only immortality. —Choate. 
Sleep over books, and leave mankind unknown. — Churchill. 


Other relaxations are peculiar to certain times, places and 
‘Stages of life, but the study of letters is the nourishment of our 
Youth, and the joy of our old age. They throw an additional splen- 
‘dour on Prosperity, and are the resource and consolation of adversity ; 
they delight at homs, and are no embarrassment abroad ;1п short, 
“20у are company to us at night, our fellow-travellers on a journey, 
and attendants in our rural recesses. — Cicero. 


I can study any books, at any time, for they are always dis- 
“engaged, --Сісего. 


‚Не who loves not books before he comes to thirty years of 
age, will hardly love them enough afterwards to understand them, 
—Clarendon, 


Great books, like large skulls, have often the least brains. 
—Clulow, 


© ._ Itis saying less than the truth to affirm that an excellent 
"Ооок is like а well-chosen and well-tended fruit tree, Its fruits are 
SA of one season only, With the due and natural intervals, we may 
jasur to it year after year, and it will supply the same nourishment 

nd the same gratification, if only we ourselves return to it with the 
Same healthful appetite. —Coleridge. 


Th Books are a guide in youth, and an entertainment for age. 
T ey support us under solitude and keep us from becoming a burden 
0 Ourselves, They help us to forget the crossness of men and things, 
aq] Pose Our Cares and our passions, and lay our disappointments 
E: hen we are weary of the living, we may repair to the dead, 
А О have nothing of peevishness, pride, or design in their conver- 

ation. — Collier. 


Next to acquiring good friends, the best acquisition is that 
Of good books. i a — Colton: 


Of all the inanimate Objects, of all men’s creations, books 
Are the nearest to us, for they contain our very thoughts, our ambi- 
tions, our indignations, our illusions, our fidelity to truth, and our 
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s 
persistent leaning towards error. But most of all they resem) г 
in their precarious hold on life. —Con 


These are the tombs of such as cannot dic. — Crabbe: 


Books are the ever-burning lamps of accumulated бо 


A good book is the very essence of a good man. His vite 
survive in it, while the foibles and faults of his actual life „аге indi 
gotten. All the goodly company of the excellent and great sit aro tly 
my table, or look down on me from yonder shelves, waiting pales 
to answer my questions and enrich me with their wisdom. A P 


z 3 Tee 
cious book is a foretaste of immortality. —Сиуё 
О blessed letters ! that combine in one Daniel: 
All ages past, and make one live with all. ry 
fe- 
Medicine for the soul ! Dan 


Books should to one of these four ends conduce, N. 
For wisdom, piety, delight, or use. Pe 


The medicine of the mind. — Diodorus 


Books are fatal, they are the curse of the human race. Nie 
tenths of existing books are nonsense, and the clever books а befell! 
refutation of that nonsense. The greatest misfortune that ever raeli. 
man was the invention of printing. — Benjamin Dis 


israeli. 
A book may be as great a thing as a battle. — рита 


‚++. Books, dear books, Е 
Have been and аге my comforts ; morn and night, 
Adversity, Prosperity, at home, 

Abroad, health, Sickness-good or ill Teport; 


The same firm friends ; the same refreshment rich, Dodd: 
And source of consolation. J 


infor- 

Some new books it is necessary to read, —part for the ino 
mation they contain, and others in order to acquaint one’s se ould 
the state of literature in the age in which one lives ; but I w 


rather read too few than too many. wil, i 
1 б n 

My books are my tools, and the greater their veriety а 1 
perfection the greater the help to my library work, —Edwards. 


Books are the quietest and most constant of friends ; they 
are the most accessible and wisest of counsellors and the 07 
patient of teachers. — Eliot. 


When I get a little money, I buy books ; and if any is left» 
I buy food and clothes. — Erasmus- 
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` A true book is an inspiration, — Everett. 


Few, but full of understanding, are the books of the library 
of God. — Farquhar., 


_, If all the crowns of Europe were placed at my disposal on 
‘Condition that 1 should abandon my books and studies, I should 
Spurn the crowns away and stand by the books. —Fenclon. 


Few are sufficiently sensible of the importance of that 
“€conomy in reading which selects, almost exclusively, the very first 
‘Order of books. Why, except for som2 special reason, read an 
inferior book, at the very time you might be reading one of the 

? 


‘highest order —Foster, 
There is nothing so imperishable as a book, —Friswell. 


What are my books ? My friends, my loves, 
My church, my tavern, and my only wealth ; 
My garden, yea, my flowers, my bees, my doves, 


My only doctor, and my only health. 
—Richard Le Gallienne, 


k Books support us in solitude. They help us to forget the 
s oärseness of men and things, compose our cares and our passions, 
and lay our disappointments to sleep. —Genlis, 


‘the; В00К5 are those faithful mirrors that reflect to our mind 
© 'mitds of sages and heroes, —Gibbon, 


ч Let your book-cases and your shelves be your gardens and 
baat Pleasure-grounds. Pluck the fruit that grows therein, gather 
© roses, the Spices, and the myrth. — Gibbon, 


and th The silent power of books is a great power in the world S 
teid. еге is а Joy in reading them which those alone can know who 
las шеш with desire and enthusiasm. Silent, passive, and noise- 
and ough they be, they may yet set in action countless multitudes, 

change the order of nations. — Gibbs. 


‘Teflect; In a well-written book we are presented with the maturest 
if j OS; or the happiest. flights of a mind of uncommon excellence, 
15 impossible that we can be much accustomed to such companions 


Without attaining some resemblance to them. — Godwin, 
dish He that revels in a well-chosen library has innumerable 
es, and all of admirable flavour. —Godwin. 


Cann Properly speaking, we learn from those books only that we 
sive ОЁ judge. The author ofa book that I am competent to criti- 
Would have to learn from me. — Goethe, 


open for base spirit tò enter. The taste for 
еазап and elevating Pre-occupation. —Grout, 
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Books are the mentors of the heart. —Hale- 
My masters and companions, my books. — Hall. 


What a world of wit is here packed together ! I know not 
whether the sight doth more dismay or comfort me. It dismays MÊ 
to think that here is so much I cannot know ; it comforts me 9 
think that this variety yields so good helps to know what I shoul 2 
Blessed be the memory of those who have left their blood, thei | 
spirits, their lives, in these Precious books and have willing waste 
themselves into these enduring monuments, to give light unto others. 


— Hall. 


Books give not wisdom where was none before, 
But where some is, their reading makes it more. 


—Sir John Harington. 


If I were to pray for a taste which would stand by me unde 
cvery Variety of circumstances, and be a source of happiness ita 
cheerfulness to me through life, and a shield against its ills, however 


things might go amiss, and the world fi on me, it would be 
a taste for books, eTR up * _ Herschel. 


. . . : i iS 

The greatest pleasure in life is that of reading while е P 

young, — William Hazlitt. 

‚ the 

The globe we inhabit is divisible into two worlds : E 

common geographical world, and the world of books ;if habit ore 
perception between real and unreal, we may say that we ™ 


on 
frequently wake out of common life to them, than out of them a 
common life, ш 


Неге, in the country, my books are my sole occupa te 
books, my sure solace, and refuge from frivolous cares. ВОО 
calmers, as well as the instruction of the mind, —Ine 


> nt 
The scholar only knows how dear these silent yet eloque 


> es 
companions of pure thoughts and innocent hours become in 
Teason of adversity, т 


A blessed companion is а book—a book that, fitly chose? 


а 2 d , into 
is a life-long friend, a book that, at a touch, pours its heart ШУ, 
our own. —Jerre 


Books are faithful repositories, which may be awhile 
neglected or forgotten, but when they are opened again, will арай 
impart their instruction. Memory, once interrupted, is not to К: 
recalled ; written learning is a fixed luminary, which, after the 
cloud that had hidden it has passed away, is ‘again bright in it® 
Proper station. Tradition is but a meteor, which, if it once falls» 
cannot be rekindled. —Johnson~ 
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No man reads a book of science from pure inclination. The 
books that we do read with pleasure are light to compositions which 
Contain a quick succession of events. —Samuel Johnson. 


When I was at oxford, an old gentleman said to me, “Young 
man! Ply your book diligently now, and acquire a stock of know- 
ledge, for when years come upon you, you will find that poring 
upon books will be but an irksome task.” —Samuel Johnson. 


People in general do not willingly read, if they can have 
anything else to amke them. — Samuel Johnson. 


Truly each new book is as ship that bears us away from 
the fixity of our limitations into the movement and splendour of 
ife’s infinite ocean, —Helen Kellea, 


_ Everywhere I have sought rest and found it not except sitting 
apart in a nook with a little book. —Thomas A. Kempis. 


By cultivating an interest in a few good books which contain 
the result of the toil or the quintessence of the genius of some of 
the most gifted thinkers of the world, we need not live on the marsh 
and in the mists, The slopes and ridges invite us. —King. 


Except a living man there is nothing more wonderful than 
a book ! A Message to us from the dead—from human souls we never 
Saw, who lived, perhaps, thousands of miles away. And yet: these 
10 those little sheets of paper, speak to us, arouse us, terrify us, teach 


Us, comfort us, open their hearts to us as brothers. —Kingsley. 
The Love of Books, the Golden Key, 
That opens the Enchanted Door. —Andrew Lang. 
Are the best of good comrades in loneliest nooks. — Lang. 


A wise man will select his books, for he would not wish to 
class them all under the sacred name of friends. Some can be 
accepted only as acquaintances. The best books of all kinds are 
aken to the heart, and cherished as his most precious possessions. 

thers to be chatted with for a time, to spend a few pleasant hours 
With, and laid aside, but not forgotten. —Langford. 


It is a sure evidence of a good book if it pleases us more and 
More as we grow older. —Lichtenberg. 


I The student has his Rome, his Florence, his whole glowing 
‘aly, within the four walls of his library. Не has in his books the 

Tuins of an antique world and the glories of a modern one. 
— Longfellow. 


Every great book is an action and, ever ion i 
; y great action is a 
Боо: j — Luther. 
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The debt which he owes to Books is incalculable ; they have 
guided him to truth ; they have filled his mind with noble and grace- 
ful images; they have stood by him in all vicissitudes, comforters in 


, byemuiation, ог by caprice. But no 


ds of servants, on condition that s 
» I would not be a king. I would rather be ге 
garret with plenty of books than a king who did n А 
—Lord Macaulay. 


Books are the concentrated essence of the world’s wisdom. 
—S.P.B, Mais. 


A house without books is Jike a room without windows. NO 


man has a right to bring up his children without surrounding them 
with books, if he has the 


H > inst 
a young mind, is almost a warrant i 
passions and vices. эт; 


Не fed his spirit with the bread of books, 
And slaked his thirst at all the wells of thought. —Markham- 


t 
The book to read is not the one which thinks for you, DU 
the one which makes you think, —McCosh. 


The ink of the scholar is more sacred than the blood of Be? 
martyr, —Mohammaa. 


To divert myself from a troublesome fancy, itis but to pei 
to my books ; they presently fix me to them, and drive the other oU 
of my thoughts, and do not mutiny to see that I have only recourse 
to them for want of other more real, natural and lively conveniences; 
they always receive me with the same kindness. — Montaigne. 


The constant habit of perusing devout books is so indispens- 
able that it has been termed the oil of the lamp of prayer, Тоо 
much reading, however, and too little meditation, may produce thé 
effect of a lamp inverted ; which is extinguished by the very excess 
of that oilment, whose property is to feed it. —More. 


i 
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М А dose of poison can do its work only once, but а bad 
‘book can go on poisoning people’s minds for any length of time. 
—John Murry. 


- Books, for instance, not newspapers so much would obviously 
have a greater and deeper influence on those individuals who can 
‘take advantage of them. The cinema will not have that effect on 
‘them, not the newspapers. In that sense, book reading is an influence 
Powerful in its quality, provided one knew how to read and what to 
Tead, — Nehru. 


А After the pleasure of possessing books there is hardly any- 
‘thing more pleasant than that of speaking of them, and of com- 
Municating to the public the innocent richness of thought which 
We have acquired by the culture of letters. —Nodier. 


Silent companions of the lonely hour ! — Norton. 


Books are a part of man’s prerogative 
In formal ink, they thought and voices hold, 
That we to them our solitude may give, 
And make time present travel that of old, 
Our life fame pieceth longer at the end, 


And books it farther backward doth extend. —Overbury, 

The last thing that we discover in writing a book is to know 

What to put at the beginning. — Pascal. 
When we read too fast or too slowly, we understand nothing. 

— Pascal. 

1 Literature is the daughter of heaven, who has descended 
Upon earth to soften and charm all human ills. —Pierre. 
Books are the immortal sons deifying their sires. —Plato, 


. _ There is no book so bad but something valuable may be 
derived from it. —Pliny, 


н To buy books only because they were published by an 
€minent printer, is much as if a man should buy clothes that did not 
fit him, only because made by some famous tailor. —Pope. 


The pen is the tongue of the mind. — Quixote. 


While printing, binding, etc. belong to the technique of 
wok production where also a sense of art is necessary, the Waitin 
sheer s е ешшу a creative art. It demands from the writer an. 
oe ae вая, au intensity of experience, a feeling for life and a 

5. He brings his mind to bear on all matters that vex 
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and torment the human soul. Every great literary work reflects & 
certain outlook on life, a vision of reality, a coherent moral attitude. 
Tt does not leave the reader just as it finds him, It gives him a 
Ceper understanding of the human Condition, a sympathy for our 
fellows, eko rasah karuna eva. All creative writing has human signi- 
ficance and a social function. —Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, 
Occasional Speeches and Writings, p. 213- 


Great literature demands intensity of experience and magic: 
of words. If these two things are there, we have great literature. 
Literature is essentially man’s dialogue with himself. Science 15 
man’s dialogue with nature and religion is man’s dialogue with the 
Supreme, Most of us live on the surface and are incapable of great 
heights. Our works, too, do not carry that depth of feeling which 


captures the hearts of Others. True literature finds an echo 
in millions of human hearts. 


—Dr. 8, Radhakrishnan, Occasional Speeches ang 

Writings, 1965, p. 216- 

Literature in our country, as its name suggests, works for 
togetherness, fellowship, love of neighbour and reconciliation 0 
Peoples. Compassion and mercy are the qualities exalted by litera- 

ture, not hatred and oppression, It has been the one ideal that has 

governed creative literature in our country from its early beginnings 

їп the Rigveda til] today. y 
—Dr. $, Radhakrishnan, Occasional Speeches and Writings, Third 
Series, July 1959 to May 1962, 1963, p. 63- 


Literature should not merely mirror life but raise its quay 
We should not Justify existing social forms and practices nor ta 


Literature gives us hope of a new life, T 
uman nature is infinitely malleable and i 
should be our endeavour to make the human face more attractive, the 
human heart more tender and human nature more dignified. d 

==р 5. Radhakrishnan, Occasional Speeches 0 
Writings, 1963, p. 80.. 


Books, those Miraculous memories of high thoughts and 


golden moods ; those magical sheels, tremulous with the secrets ОВ 
the ocean of life ; those honeycombs of dreams 3 those orchards О 

knowledge ; those still-beating hearts of the noble dead ; prisms of 
beauty ; urns stored with all the sweets of all the summers of time ; 
Immortal nightingales that sing for ever to the rose of life,— Richard. 


Upon books the collective education of the race depends ;: 


they are the sole instruments of registering, perpetuating and trans- 
mitting thought. — Rogers. 


Choose an author as you choose a friend. —Roscommon. 
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All books are divisible into two classes, the books of the 
hour, and the books of all time. — Ruskin, 


He who learns, and makes no use of his learning, is a beast 
of burden with a load of books. Does the ass comprehend whether 


he carries on his back a library or a bundle of faggots ? —Saadi. 
Let us digest books ; otherwise they enter our memory, but 
Not our minds. — Seneca. 
A book : Oh, rare one : be not, as in this fangled world, а: 
garment nobler than it covers. — Shakespeare. 
While you converse with lords and dukes, I have their betters- 
here—my books. — Sheridan. 
Literature is the immortality of speech. —Schlegel. 


Men often discover their affinity to each other by the mutual 
love they have for a book. — Smiles. 


Books are a fine world within the world. 
—Alexander Smith. 


Books, like proverbs, receive their chief value from the stamp: 


and esteem of ages through which they have passed. —Temple. 
Of all the needs a book has, the chief need is, that it be 
readable. — Trollope.. 
A good book is the best of friends, the same today and for 

ever. — Tupper.. 
: It is far better to be silent than merely to increase the quan- 
tity of bad books. —Voltaire.. 
Beware you be not swallowed up in books. — Wesley.. 


Good books are the most precious of blessings to a people ;: 
bad books are among the worst of curses. — Whipple.. 


Books are lighthouses erected in the great sea of time. 
—E. P. Whipple.. 


_ Books are for company the best friends, in doubts Counsel- 
lors, in damps Comforters, time’s prospective, the Home Traveller’s. 
Ship or Horse, the busy Man’s best Recreation, the Opiate of idle: 

eariness, Nature’s Garden and Seed-plot of Immortality. 
— Whitelocke.. 


Books, of which the princi i 
, principles are diseased or deformed, 
must be kept on the shelf of the scholar, as the man of science pre- 


serves monsters in glasses. They belong to the study of the mind’s, 


o vw 
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still be a wit, notwithstanding he is a scoffer ; and we may admire 
the brilliant Spots and eyes of the Viper, if we acknowledge its Me 
-and call it a reptile. = Willnott. 


I would never read a book if it were Possible for me to ae 
half an hour with the man who wrote it. — Woodrow Wilson, 


What holy cities are to nomadic tribes—a symbol of rasa 
and a bond o union—great books are to the wandering souls o 
men : they are the Meccas of the mind. — Woodberry. 


Books, we know 
Are a substantial world 
oth pure and good ; 
Round these, with pendrils 
Strong as flesh and blood, 
ur БАП lai our happiness = Worasworths 


Style of Writing 
A good style fits like a good costume, —Alcott. 


If the way in which men express their thoughts is slipshod 
and mean, it will be very difficult for their thoughts themselves a 
“scape being the same. If it is high flown and bombastic, a characte 

Ог national simplicity and truthfulness cannot long be mai аа 


Style is what gives value and Currency to thought, — Amiel. 


Women excel more in literary judgment than in literary pro- 
duction—they are better critics than authors, —Blessington. 


Writing is not literature unless jt gives to the reader a plea- 
Sure which arises not only from the things said, but from the way 
in which they are Said ; and that pleasure is only given when „the 
‘Words are carefully or curiously or beautifully put together into 
*sentences, —Brooke. 


A beautiful literature springs from the depth and fulness of 
intellectual and moral life, as also from an energy of thought ап 
feeling. — Channing. 


The style of an author should be the image of his mind, but 
“the choice and command of language is the fruit of exercise, © 
— Gibbon. 


The style of writing required in the great world is dist 


ч inguish- 
-ed by a free and daring grace, a careless security, a fine and sharp 
polish, a delicate and perfect taste; while that fitted for the People 
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Е тее by a vigorous natural fulness, а profound depth of- 
eeling, and an engaging naivete. — Goethe, 


on A good writer does not write as people write, but as he - 
rites. — Montesquieu. . 


Style has no fixed laws ; itis changed by the usage of the - 
people, never the same for any length of time. — Seneca. 


ae Dress covers the mortal body and adorns it, but style is the - 
ehicle of the spirit. — Smith, 


Pro а 0 
style. per words in proper places make the true Ын а А j 


As to the Adjective : when in doubt, strike it out. —Twain,. 


13 


Education and Character 


Our characters are the result of our conduct. —Aristotle. 


One thing is needful, Money is not needful, power is not 
; cleverness is not needful ; even health is not the one (008 

needful, but character alone—thoroughly cultivated will is that whic 

an truly save us, and make us men. —Prof. Backie. 


Education commences at the mother’s knee, and every word 
spoken in the hearing of little children tends toward the formation 0 
character—Let parents always bear this in mind. —H. Ballou. 


Sow an act, and you reap a habit ; sow a habit and you reap 4 
character ; sow a character and you reap a destiny. 


—G. D. Boardman. 


Good manners and knowledge maketh a шап. 
— Henry Bradshaw. 


Manners must adorn knowledge and smooth its way through the 
world. Like a great Tough diamond, it may do very well in a closet 
by way of curiosity and also for its intrinsic value, but it will never be 
Worn, nor shine, if it is not polished. —Lord Chesterfield. 


We should like to emphasize, as strongly as we can, the basic 
Principle that ‘character is forged on the anvil of action’ —of every 
ind of action—academic, social, manual or moral—and the way in 
which the student performs his manifold duties in school or at home 
leaves an indelible impression on him. 
—Secondary Education Commission, 1952-53, Third Reprint, 1956, 


p. 121. 


The teachers will realise that they cannot train character of 
inculcate discipline in the students unless they set before them an 
effective example of personal integrity, social sense and discipline. 
But their example will only point the direction and the goal; the 
actual process of training will consist in the students discharging all 
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other duties in such a way that it will irresistibly build up the 
Tequisite ideals and qualities of character. These will not remain 
“pinned to the wall’ but will find hour-to-hour practical expression 
in that way they carry on their studies, play their games, organize 
their social activities and perform all their tasks in and out of school. 
It is only when this supreme purpose inspires their hearts and minds 
апа enters into everyday activities that character can be built on 
enduring foundations and stand the strain and stress of later life. 


—Secondary Education Commission, 1952-53, Third Reprint 1358, 
р. 222. 


_ Character is forged оп the anvil of action—of every kind of 
action, academic, social, manual or moral—and the way in which the 
Student performs his manifold duties in school or at home leaves an 
Andelible impression on him. 


" If all school work and activities аге made psychologically 
interesting and exacting—in the sense of challenging the full powers 
Of the adolescents—and if they are trained to take them up in the 
tight spirit the most congenial conditions will be created for the right 
training of character, —Secondary Education Commission. 


Truthfulness isa corner-stone in character, and if it be not 
firmly laid in youth, there will ever after be a weak spot in the 
foundation. —Davis. 


It is vain to hope that education will help in the cultivation of 
Moral and spiritual values. The general experience, on the contrary, 
ds that education intensifies and renders more capable of misuse one’s 
innate imperfections in the sphere of these values. 


Character is the product of innate endowment, influence of 
environment and constant introspection in the light of that indefinable, 
imponderable and intangible conscience. Good acts and habits are 
the basis of good character and therefore, character formation is a 
‘Continuous process from life to death, a product in which constant 
Introspection can play an important part. 


In the long run no society can prosper in which the scales of 
Moral and spiritual values are constantly depreciating. Such a 
Society will be full of tensions and conflicts which are bound to entail 
‘the gradual erosion of the rule of law and end in a sort of cataclysm, 

— Dr. С, D. Deshmukh, 


All education forms character—mental and moral. 
—John Dewey. 


Manners are greater than laws; by their delicate nature th 
‚ . 71 g 
fortify themselves with an impassable wall of defence, пето 
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ions: 

Education begins with life. Before we are aware the founda aa 

of character are laid, and subsequent teaching avails but ШЫЙ. 
remove or alter them, Шыр 


сир. е А а. 
Your education is absolutely worthless if it is not built on 

solid foundation of truth and purity. 

—Narasima Char, К. T.—A Day Book of Thoughts fi a 

Mahatma Gandhi, р. 9’ 


Pir: Га 
„Шу of personal life is the one indispensable condition f0 
building a sound education, 


—M.K. Gandhi, Towards New Education, p. 31- 


The end of all knowledge must be building up of character. Я. 
—Narasima Char, К.Т.—А Day Book of Thoughts rom Marah 
andhi, р. 


You must make it as a rule to prefer walking to using a conta 
ance. Motor cars are not for the millions. You will therefore js a 
it. Millions cannot afford even a train journey. Their yen this 
village. It is a very small thing but if you faithfully adhere to tha 
Tule it will transform your entire life and fill it with a SWE you 
natural sweetness carries with it. Education here won’t quali 7 asi. 
for a luxurious life, —Gandhi—Student Life, Life of a Sany 


f Sie 

A student’s life has been tightly likened to the life of a sae 

He must be the embodiment of simple living and high thinne с, 

must be discipline incarnate, His pleasure is derived from his a Ше 

They do provide real pleasure. When study ceases to be a ta БР A 

Student has to pay. What can be a greater pleasure thar nahi 
student marches from knowledge to more knowledge. — ба 


The end of all knowledge must be building up of Se 
What is education without character and what is character wit! 
ity ? 
аа РМ. К. Gandhi, Towards New Education, p. 30. 


i ilding has- 
т ancient school system is enough. Character-building s 
the AE in it, and that is primary education. A building erect 


ed on that foundation old М. К. Gandhi, Basic Bato 5 
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All our learning or recitation of the Vedas, correct knowledge 
of Sanskrit, Latin, Greek and what not will avail us nothing if they do 
not enable us to cultivate absolute purity of heart. The end of all 
knowledge must be the building of character. 

— М. К. Gandhi, True Education, р. 229. 


Behaviour is a mirror in which everyone displays his image. 
—Goethe. 


However, our culture has always held high the purity of per- 
‘sonal character. We have never called a person a philosopher who is 
Selfish or given to various vices like wine, woman and gold. For us, 
the Philosopher is more than all a man of absolute purity and auste- 
Tity of character. Right from the ancient seers down to the great 
Personalities of modern times, all those whom we consider as standard- 
farers of our philosophy and culture have been wholly pure—their 
thought, word and deed all in tune with the highest truths. Such 
men alone have been the real glowing symbols of our national 
‘heritage. But such is not the example set up by workers in the 
Public field these days. There is a general feeling that if a person is 
generous in giving donations or delivers fine speeches or has gone to 


Jail a number of times for a public cause then his private conduct, 


OWsoever abhorrent, may be condoned. 
—M. S. Golwalker, Bunch of Thoughts, 1966, р. 370. 


In our national tradition character has always occupied the 
Place of foremost importance. Character has two facets : the one 
Which is personal, and the other which manifests itself in our relation- 
‘Ship with society. Both these aspects of our character should be pure 
and unsullied. But these days we often hear people field, why should 
‘We look at his personal conduct ? Maybe he is addicted to a number 
of Vices, but when he is doing good to the people why should we 
Pry into his private life. 
—M. S. Golwalker, Bunch of Thoughts, 1966, p. 369. 


Environment affects character, —Ronald Gould. 


On the day of judgment we shall not be asked what we have 
tead but what we have done, —Thomas A. Kempis. 


y Our judgment of man’s character is derived from observing a 
number of successive acts, forming in the aggregate his general course 


of conduct, —Sir J. C. Lewis. 
b Character is not ready-made, but is created bit by bit and day 
y day. —Edna Lyall. 


Character is the product of daily, hourly actions, and words and 
‘thoughts ; daily forgivenesses, unselfishness, kindnesses, sympathies, 
00 sacrifices for the good of others, struggles against temptation, 
a missiveness under trial. Oh, it is these, like the blending colours 

n a picture ot the blending notes of music which constitute the man ! 
— Macduff. 
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If I take care of my characte , My reputation will take care О 
itself. a Рта — 2). L. Moody. 
Character is simply habit long continued. —Plutarch. 


despise nothing more than insincerity are needed today for the, ыш 
ing of our country. Whatever line you take up disciplined dedicati 


is necessary. Without it we cannot survive in this competitive world. 


—Dr. Radhakrishnan, Occasional Speeches and Writings, Thir 


We should cultivate Tespect for integrity. We must weed out сон 
tion and clean ир the nation. Purity is essential in daily life апо, 


The goddess of learning, her lotus seat and the vehicle swan, 


are all represented as white, the symbol of purity: sarvasukla 
Sarasvati. 


A balanced personality is possible if we sharpen the intelei 
cultivate imagination and discipline our passions. Sarasvati is терсе 
sented as playing on the vina, Art and music should be regarded at 
essential elements of education. Insight, aesthetic sensibility, тог 
Teponsibility cannot be subsumed under the categories of Sere 

he discipline of our nature is an essential part of education. 


+: а! + e 
Jina is the conqueror; Mahavira is the great hero; Vardhamana is th 


ever-growing. Growth is by discipline. 


The human spirit has contradictory elements, grandeur, Bene 
sity, fellow-feeling as well as pettiness, cantankerousness, fury. А 
the former we must overcome the latter— Jnana, darsana and carit É 
Wisdom, insight and conduct. By their conduct are the great peop 
known. —Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Occasional Speeches and Writings, 


р. 85. 


What we need specially in the era of independent India, which 
wants to build itself up for the future is the number of engineers who 
will be able to produce men of character, men of integrity and men 
who can be depenced upon ір do things they are entrusted to do. У 

k —Dr. Rajendra Prasad. 
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The teacher’s ultimate concern is to cultivate, not wealth of 
Muscle, nor fulness of knowledge, nor refinement of falling, but 
Strength and purity of character. —Raymont. 


Character-buildi begins in our infancy and continues until 
death, pe capes beek —Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Education i i the formation of habits. 
EEE — Jean Jacques Rousseau. 


T i f honesty is the beginning of 
educati apake your children capable 0 y janine o 


Character development is the great, if not the sole, gp of 
tion. a 


Educa Shea. 


Attitudes are taught. Attitudes are caught. Attitudes are better 
taught if caught, and better caught if taught. —Martin P. Simon. 


The abiding sense of duty is the very crown of character. 
— Smiles. 


No education, but character, is man’s greatest need and man’s 
Steatest safeguard. — Spencer. 


.. , Whatever a man utters from his heart and head is the index of 
his Character, — Symonds, 


Unless Education promotes character making, unless it helps men 
0 be more moral, juster to their fellows, more law abiding mae 

‘Sctiminatingly patriotic and spiritual, it is not worth the trouble 
taken to furnish E p * ` William Howard Т. aft. 


A good heart, benevolent feelings, and a balanced mind be at 
the foundation of character. Other things may be deemed fortuitous, 
they may come and go, but character is that which lives and abides, 
And is admired long after its possessor has left the earth. 

— John Todd, 


The end of all education, all training, should be man making. 
—Vivekananda, 


Character is repeated habits and repeated habits alone can reform 
Character, 


—The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. I, p 207, 


Words, even thoughts, contribute only one-third of the influence 
™ making an impression, the man, two-thirds. What you call the 
Persona! magnetism of the man—that is what goest out and impresses 
You. —The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. IL, p. 11, 
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The character of any man is but the aggregate of his tendencies, 
the sum total of the bent of his mind. As pleasure and pain pass 
before his soul, they leave upon it different pictures, and the result of 
thesz combined impressions is what is called a man’s character. 

Тһе Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. 1, p- 25: 


___Samskara can be translated very nearly by ‘inherent tendency’ 
Using the simile of a lake for the mind, every ripple, every wave that 
rises in the mind, when it subsides, does not die out entirely, but 
leaves a mark and a future possibility of the wave coming out again. 
This mark, with the possibility of the wave reappearing, is what JS 
called samskara. Every work that we do, every movement of the 
body; every thought that we think, leaves such an impression on the 
mind-stuff, and even when such impressions are not obvious on the 
surface, they are sufficiently strong to work beneath the surface, sub- 
consciously. What we are every moment is determined by the sum 
total of these impressions on the mind. What I am just at this mo- 
ment is the effect of the sum total of all the impressions of my past 


life. This is really what is meant by character ; each man’s character 15 
determined by the sum total of these impressions, If good impressions 
prevail the character becomes good ; if bad, it becomes bad. Ifa 
man continuously hears bad words, thinks bad thoughts, does bad 
actions, his mind will be full of bad impressions, and they will influence 
his thought and work without his being conscious of the fact. In fact, 
these bad impressions, are always working, and their resultant must be 
evil, and that man will be a bad man, he cannot help it. The sum 
total of these impressions in him will create the strong motive power 
for doing bad actions. He will be like a machine in the hands of his 
impressions, and they will force him to do evil. Similarly, if a Шай 
thinks good thoughts and does good works, the sum total of these 
Impressions will be good, and they, in a similar manner, will forc 
him to do good even in spite of himself. When a man has done 80 
much good work and thought so many good thoughts that there AS 
an irresistible tendency in him to do good, in spite of himself ап 
even if he wishes to do evil, his mind, as the sum total of his tenden- 
cies. wiil not allow him to do so, the tendencies will turn him back ; 
he is completely under the influence of the good tendencies. When 
‘such is the case, a man’s good character is said to be established. 
—The Complete Works of Swami Vivekanada, Vol. I, рр. 53-55. 


The basis of all system, social or political, rests upon the good- 
mess ОЁ men. No nation is great or good because Parliament enacts 
this or that, but because its men are great and good... People often 
work for the same ends but fail to recognise the fact. One must admit 
that law, government, politics are phases not final іп any way. There 
is a goal beyond them where law is not needed... All great Masters 
teach the same thing. Christ saw that the basis is not law, that mora- 
lity and purity are the only strength. 

—The Complete Werks of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. V, pp, 192- 
93, Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, Almora- 
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ЖЕ: What is the watchword of all ethical codes E ‘Not I, but thov’, 
na P is the outcome of the infinite behind, trying to manifest 
= on the outside world. This little ‘I’ is the result, and it will have 
Noe peck and join the infinite, its own nature. Every time you say, 
э my brother, but thou’ you are trying to go back, and every 
a say ‘I, and not thou’, you take the false step of trying to 
ale ah the infinite through the sense-world. That brings struggles 
аи s into the world, but after a time renunciation must come, 
itd REE The little ‘I’ is dead and gone. Why care so 
this li or this little life? АП these vain desires of living and enjoying 
15 life, here or in some other place, bring death, 


1 We have been degraded down to the animal, and are now going 
ae 9 emerge out of this bondage. But we shall never be able 
will c У to manifest the infinite here. We shall struggle hard, but there 
a Come a time when we shall find that it is impossible to be perfect 
ге, while we are bound by the senses. And then the march back to 


Our original state of infinity will be sounded. 


by This is renunciation. We shall have to get out of the difficulty 
ch Teversing the process by which we got in, and then morality and 

arity will begin. 
—The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. УП, р. 173, 
Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, Almora. 


уо If you have assimilated fine ideas and made them the basis of 
aa life and character, you have more education than any man who 
5 got by heart a whole library. — Swami Vivekananda. 


Do all the good you can, 
By all the means you can, 
In all the ways you can, 
In all the places you can, 
At all the times you can, 
To all the people you can, 


As long as ever you can. 
—John Wesley. 


Teva A religious education is an education which inculcates duty and 
oe Duty arises from our potential control over the course of 
е, Where attainable knowledge could have changed the issue, 
fe nce has the guilt of vice. And the foundation of reverence is 
of Ур ot that the present holds within itself the complete sum 
Which ise backwards and forwards, that whole amplitude of time 
15 eternity. —A. N. Whitehead, The Aims of Education, р. 26. 


14 


Religious Education 


But whether distinct teaching in any form of religion is imparted 


ОБ ше essence of religion, to live for God, for humanity. i 
in every scho rte and for oneself іп these, must be made the ideg 
ol. —Shri Aurobindo, A True National Education, P- “~~ 


athe oR consisteth not in fair profession and glorious pretences 
party, but eal practice; not ina pretentious adherence to any sect © 
> in a sincere love to goodness and dislike of naughtiness- 
—Dr. Isaac Barrows 
Y Ratio; 

have eee education are natural allies, Both recognize and 
physical o with spiritual as ever against an exclusive attention t@ Sm 
ЕН о material. Both seek to emancipate man, mer fn 

Н is environment, but from slaving to it, to enlarge 
horizon and quicken his aspirations. ae |F, D. Burtom 


f not 


Unless there is a St eligi zan : : 
t ie а 
ate religion, it is very difficult, ГОУ 


ШЫ to Provide religious instruction as it would mean р 
wee eee denomination. Such instruction is best given 4 i 
TE SN should allow enough time for every child to receive su Е 
aa олш һоте or otherwise. It is also conceivable, that t 
vee s E i provide facilities for private tuition by those denon 
that Е May wish to instruct their children at school prov! 
at Such instruction is paid for by such denominations. н. 
— Gandhiji 


To me religion means truth and Ahimsa or ra ruth alone; be- 
cause truth includes Ahimsa, Ahimsa being the ery ad indispen® 
able means for its discovery. Therefore anything that promotes th 
practice of these virtues is a means for imparting religious education 
and the best way to do this, in my opinion, is for the teac е! 
rigorously to practise these virtues in their own person. This ver 
association with the boys, whether on the playground or in the class 
room, will then give,,the pupils a fine training in these fundames!® 
virtues. — М. K. Gandhi, Towards New Education, р: 


to the 


| 


| 
| 


\ 
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There is no religion higher than Truth and Righteousness. 
—Bose, Nirmal Kumar, Selection from Gandhiji, p. 254. 


Just as preservation of one’s own culture does not mean 
‘contempt for that of others, but requires assimilation of the best that 
there may be in all the other cultures even so should be the case with 
religion, —M. K. Gandhi, Towards New Education, p. 46. 


__ I regard it fatal to the growth of a friendly spirit among the 
‘children belonging to different faiths, if they are taught either their 
religion is superior to every other or that it is the only religion. If 
that exclusive spirit is to pervade the nation, the necessary corrolary 
Would be that there should be separate schools for every denomination 
with freedom to deny every other, or that the mention of religion 
must be entirely prohibited. The result of such a policy is dreadful 
‘to contemplate. Fundamental principles of ethics are common to all 
religions, These should certainly be taught to the children and that 

© regarded as adequate religious instruction so far as the schools 


‘under the Wardha scheme are concerned. 
— М. K. Gandhi, Basic Education, р. 86 


Р A curriculum of religious instruction should include a study of 
the tenets of faiths other than one’s own. For this purpose the 
Students should be trained to cultivate the habit of understanding and 
Appreciating the doctrines of various great religions of the world ina 
Spirit of reverence and broad, minded tolerance. This, if properly done- 
Would help to give them a tolerance. This, if properly done, would 
help to give them a spiritual assurance and a better appreciation of 
their religion. — М. K. Gandhi, Towards New Education, р. 46. 


Religious instruction in the sense of denominational religion 
has been deliberately ommitted. Unless there is State religion it is 
Very difficult if not impossible to provide religious instruction as it 
would mean providing for every denomination. 

М. К. Gandhi, Towards New Education, р. 85. 


І do not agree that the Government should provide religious 
education. Those who want to give religious education may do so 
on their own, so long as it is not subversive of law and order or 
Morals. The Government can only teach ethics based on the main 
Principles co nmon to all religions and agreed to by all parties. 

—M. К. Gandhi, Basic Education, р. 98. 


For me morals, ethics and religion are convertible terms. A 
moral life without reference to religion is like a house built upon 
sand. And religion divorced from morality is like ‘sounding brass’ 
good only for making a noise and breaking heads. Morality includes 
Truth, Ahimsa and Continence. Every virtue that mankind has ever 
үп F referable to and derived from these three fundamental 
Ser On-violence and continence are again derivable from truth 

or me is God. —M. K. Gandhi, To the Students, p. 9. 
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The Allah of Islam is the same as the God of the Christians and 
Even as there are numerous names 


Pa t 
means equal respect for all EEO of 
would be the height of intolerance—and intolerance is a specie 


/ Cee ‹ igions 
violence—to believe that your religion is superior to other тео 
and that you would be justified in warning others to change OV 


—Gandhiji, Harijan, May 14, 1938. 


sages in all countries and climes. To Teject this evidence is to deny 
oneself, 


зе} Р jgions- 
Fundamental Principles of ethics are common to all religio 
These should i 


regarded as an adequate religio 
the Wardha Scheme are concerned, 


Dogmas, mysteries and 
Religious education i 


: . P В 1ге. 
to understand his own relationship to people, to things and to natu 


if the educator and the 
relationship, then Ь 


+ : Б n 
surely be able to convey to the child, without too many word apa 
explanations, the meaning of a spiritual life. —J. Krish 


d 
Religion links men with each other, unless self-love an 
fanaticism render it a cause of jealously and hate. 


—Mada Mede Stael. 


т i i d, and 
Absence of enmit with all creatures, in thought, word, 1 
deed, compassion on “all, and charity—these ш: raona 
Dharma ofthe virtuous. —Maha 


Religion is the principle which cannot be eradicated iiom Ane 
heart of man. ¥ Р 
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Saksaro viparitative raksaso bhavati dhruvam—Those who аге 
learned but do not possess love, they really become demoniac. They 
will be characterized by intellectual arrogance, spiritual crassness and 
Coldness of heart. 


—Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Occasional Speeches and Writings, 
1952-59, p. 530. 


_ , Education is not limited to the imparting of information or the 
training in skills. It has to give the educated a proper sense of values. 
Scientists and technologists are also citizens and so have a social 
Tesponsibility to the community in which they live. 

— Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Occasional Speeches and Writings, 
1952-59, р. 592. 


A religious education is an education which inculcates duty and 
Teverence. Duty arises from our potential control over the course off. 
events. Where attainable knowledge could have changed the issue, 
ignorance has the guilt of vice. And the foundation of reverence is 
this perception, that the present holds within itself the complete sum 
of existence, backwards and forwards, that whole amplitude of time, 
which is eternity. 


- А. N. Whitehead, The Aims of Education and Other Essays,. 
1962, p. 21. 


The’ discipline which helps us to change ourselves is religion. 
Shallow rationalism may suggest that, by taking thought, we may rid 
the world of its evils, remove the injustices and tragedies of common 
ife. Only a moral and spiritual revolution in the name of human 
dignity can place man aboye the idols of economic production, 
technological organization, racial discrimination and national egotism. 

Religion is not irrelevant to life. It has some guidance апа! 
help to offer to a generation which is perplexed at its failure to find 
Satisfaction and is now gropping for light. Only a living faith in God 
will enable man to overcome the paralysing sense of despair and create- 
a less imperfect society. 


—Dr. $. Radhakrishnan, Third Series, Occasional speeches and” 
Writings, 1963, p. 215. 


The purpose of religion, is not merely to change the opinions of” 
men but to change the lives of men...The function of a religious man 
1S to disturb, his duty is to wake up the sleepers, to shake the pillars 
of orthodoxy. —Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. 


h Whatever forms religion may assume, whatever beliefs it may 
Во its one authentic voice is that of compassion for suffering 
‘umanity. —Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. 


Religion, correctly interpreted, gives value and digni 

чш ‚ Р, ignity to the 
pul: When the Hindus speak of the indwelling divine, 
antaratma, the Budhists of the possibility» of rising to the stature of 
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iri i dle of 
a, when the Jews affirm that the Spirit of man is the cradle o 
Get ee the Christians proclaim that ‘the kingdom of sit 
within you’ and ‘know ye that ye are the temple of God and t a, 
of God dwelleth in you’, while the Prophet of Islam tells aa ‘a 
God is nearer to us than the very artery of our neck, they 


$ 1 evil 
co-creators with God, to battle with Circumstances, to overcome 
and inequality and raise the quality of human living. 


—Dr.S. Radhakrishnan. 


: ist or 
We may utter the names of Rama, Krishna, Buddha, с К 
Allah, but these аге empty words if there is no honour, no be 
vision, no Courage or character behind them. —Dr. 5. Radhakrisi 


- оп 
> that we alone have received a revelati 


: R s 
While the prophet founders of religion declare that the comi 
ity i i no distinction between the Tey aa 
barbarian, the traders in ead 
es own creed and group is t 

о ары S. Radhakrishnan- 


declare that the greatness ofon 
and coercion and violence are the 


е, 
leve, like the right to live a frees 
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inter-relation of the best of different religions. Co-existence is the 

first step and fraternity is the goal. We have not adhered steadfastly 

to these ideals and have suffered often. Yet the ideal has been kept 

in view and supported by great leaders like Ram Mohan Roy, Rama- 
‘krishna, Tagore and Gandhiji. 

2 Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Occasional Speeches and Writings, 

Third Series, 1963, pp. 222-223. 


When India is said to be a Secular State, it does not mean that 
we as a people reject the reality of an Unseen Spirit or the relevance 
of religion to life or that we exalt irreligion. It does not mean that 
secularism itself becomes a positive religion or that the State assumes 
divine prerogatives. Though faith in the Supreme Spirit is the basic 
principle of the Indian tradition, our State will not identify itself with 
ог be controlled by any particular religion. This view of religious 
impartiality has a prophetic role to play within our national life. No 
group of citizens shall arrogate to itself rights and privileges which it 
‘denies to others No person shall suffer any form of disability or 
discrimination because of his religion. АП alike will be free to share 
to the fullest degree in the common life. This is the meaning of, 
secularism, 

—Dr. S, Radhakrishnan, Occasional Speeches and Writings, Р”. 287. 


Let all be happy, let all be healthy, let all see the face of 
happiness, let no one be unhappy. Peace 1 Реасе! Реасе! 


Sarve bhavantu sukhinah, sarve santu niramayah 
Sarve bhadrani pasyantu, ma kascit duhkhabkag bhavet. 
Santih ! Santih ! Santih ! { 
—Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Occasional Speeches and Writings, 
pp. 269-70. 


„, If we do not give this spiritual direction to our education, it 
fails of its purpose. 


The purpose of religion is not merely to change the opinions of 
men but to change the lives of men. We must make clean the heart 
within us. In vicara we accept the religious demands ; in dcara we 
ignore them, Theoretical knowledge of the ultimate truth is not enough 
—vakyarthajnanamatrai na amrtam. «Not everyone that saith unto 
me, ‘Lord Lord’, shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven but he that 
doeth the Will of my Father which is in heaven,” said Jesus. We will 
be judged not by our words but by our actions, not by resounding 
declarations but by our deeds. An English poet wrote : 


Knowledge we ask not—knowledge thou hast lent 
But Lord, the will—there lies our bitter need. 
Grant us to build, above the deep intent 


The deed, the deed. ү! 
—Dr. 8. Radhakrishnan, Occasional Speeches апа ие 
5 р. 
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i i li is 
ligion is not reserved for philosophers and theologians, — 2 
end: for the ordinary man also. Ina world dangerously к 
ted and troubled, even ordinary men require a sense of Ше cA 
The bhakti cult is the most popular in South India. „Even today А 
find devotees go from place to place, chanting on their way to pa 
pouring out their hearts before the deity. ‘Oh God, destroy 1 Ва 2 
in me and stand thou in my stead. Oh God, all that is mine S bert 
True giving is a giving of oneself. The essence of life for Mu aT eae 
was Islam or surrender to the will of God. All religions empha a 
the importance of prayer, Muhammad valued it above all elses a 
enjoined it on his followers five times a day and turned the worl 1 П ta 
a prayer-hall. The bhaktas who have made the literature of their ag 


tees there is no distinction of caste, learning beauty of form, cha 
possessions, occupation, etc, In our country man has become Кака 
worst enemy, for he js cut off from truth and the spirit in him s 
obscured, The advent of independence has led to a quickening О 
the national conscience against social injustice. There is a loosening 
of the bonds of caste and an attempt to give equal rights to all men 
and women. Р 
—Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Occasional Speeches and Writings, 
У рр. 241-42. 


Dharma tells us that while our life is in 
own Satisfaction, it is m 


a noble manhood but universality, th 
life of the individual and the whole 
DENS: Radhakrishnan, 


€ aim which ennobles the whole 
order of Society. I 
Eastern Religions and Western Thought,. 
О.О.Р. 1940, р. 357. 
heart of men, not in the man-made creeds. 
ature of man, the essential divinity of ihel 
All religions emphasize this aspect. This is the basis О 
ithin him the Power by which he can rise 
to the heights of achievement. He can shake off shame and sorrow. 
conquer darkness. He can accomplish these things by free choice. He 
is answerable for the future. Democracy Tequires us not to evade our 
responsibility or acquiesce in the Wrong but asks us to commit ue 
selves to the task of improving the Society to which we happen > 
elong. —Dr. 5. Radhakrishnan, Speeches and Writings, 1965. 
а) я" 


р. 375 


True religion is in the 
It believes in the spiritual n 
human soul, i 
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The spirit of dharma is love. It requires us to be compassionate, 
to be forgiving, to forbear judging. The great ones, the seers, 
saints and prophets are those who ate courageous, confident ; some- 
times in tears, they still serve their fellow men irrespective of their 
caste, community or nation. They are universal men, who are interest- 
ed in the welfare of all beings—loka-kalyana. They share in the joys 
and sorrows of others as if these were their own. This is to love thy 
neighbour as thyself. — Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Speeches and 

Writings, 1965, p. 189. 


Talking about psychology, there are different ways in which we 
‘approach the problem of religion. There is the metaphysical, there is 
the logical, and there is the spiritual, there is also the psychological 
approach to religion. In one of our early Upanisads the author 
distinguishes the different grades of confluences—akaram, ukaram and 
makaram, the three put together is omkaram Akaram is wakeful 
consciousness, ukaram is svapna, makaram is susupti. There is yet 
another state of aesthetic consciousness, a state which is called turiya 
Sivam santam, It is the highest state, the state when you transcend the 
waking consciousness, the dreamless state in which you are face to face 
with the ultimate Reality, which is something which cannot be express- 
ed in words. You find it symbolized by the Chidambara rahasya, the 
mystery of Godhead. If it is understood, if it is explained, it ceases to 
be a mystery. The man who has no sense of mystery is not truly a 
human being. The sense of wonder is what characterizes a human 
„ being. No doctrine can give you an idea of the Reality. It is like a 
flame which is passed on from man to man ; conceptualism of the 
Reality—that is something which is subordinate and is not the primary 
thing, The primary thing is the personal communion with the Ultimate 
Reality, what is called in the Bhagavadgita Krsnarjuna Samvada. It is 
Not a question of dialogue ; it is the communion of the individual soul 
with the Supreme Reality. It is something which cannot be given 
€xpression to. You may call it vedantavedyam. The way in which you 
describe it depends on you. Bhagavata Purana tells us that the опе 

Itimate Reality is called Brahman, something which transcends space. 
It is someting which is impressed in the Reality. 


—Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Speeches and Writings, 1965, p. 191. 


Education has been my special subject. At a time when people 
аге running after all sorts of material comforts, rich food, elaborate 
houses, expensive cars, radio sets, and feel that they will be satisfied 
and happy by the accumulation of these material things, it is good to 
Tealize that we should also have some room for self-knowledge, self- 
scrutiny, self-criticism and perpetual endeavour to take step after step 
to improve ourselves. If the world happens to be in a precarious 
Situation today and if people are afraid of one another, itis not because 
Of lack of material accumulations or great intellectual prowess. It is 
because they are lacking in that poise, in that balance and judgment, 
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in that discernment which makes us distinguish right from wrong. 
It is that capacity which constitutes the purpose of education. J 
—Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Speeches and Writings, 1965, pp. 194-95. 


The saints and devotees of all religions form the one great Jnvi-- 
sible community of God. Though they belong to different conditions. 
of geography and history, they share these basic insights. They may 
be various in their thoughts and devotion but are constant in their 
vision of the Divine. The flowers which they offer may be of different. 
kinds but the worship is опе, In their view dogmatism and intole- 
rance are the products of spiritual pride and perversity. If we wish 
to move toward higher levels of freedom, we must break away from: 
the constraining egoisms of the self. —Dr. 8. Radhakrishnan, . 

Occasional Speeches and Writings, Third Series, 1963, p. 238-39. 


Instructions in things тога] is most necessary to the making of 


the highest type of citizenship. —Theodore Roosewelt. 


Today, it is the conviction of an increasing number of thought- 
ful people that education, if it is to produce and maintain a high- 
degree of civilization and to safeguard against political lapses into 
barbarism, it must be based on religion. — Ross, James S., 


Groundwork of Educational Theory, p. 240. 


It is through religion that the feet of youth can be set on the 
road to the absolute values—truth, beauty and goodness. —Ross. 


_ ., So long as we yield nothing to human authority nor to the pre- 
judices of our native land, the light of reason alone, in a state of 
nature, can lead us no further than to natural religion ; and this is as 
far as I should go with Emile. If he must have any other religion, Г 
have no right to be his guide ; he must choose for himself. 


—Rousseau, Emile, p. 278. 
The very name of history is unkno 


physics and morals. He knows the е 
and things, but nothing of the moral ге] 


wn to him, along with meta- 
Ssential relations between men 
ations between man and man. 
—Rousseau, Emile, p. 170. 


Religious and mor: 


al instruction also Play an important part ini 
the growth of character, 


—Secondary Education Commission. 


Religion is not a fractional thing that can be doled out in fixed 
weekly or daily, measures as One among various subjects in the school 
syllabus. It is the truth of our complete being, the consciousness of our 
personal relations with the infinite. 


our life. — Tagore, 


It is the true centre of gravity of 
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Teaching of religion can never be imparted їп the form of 
€ssons, it is there where there is religion in living. Therefore the ideal 
of the forest colony of the seekers of God as the true school of 
Spiritual life holds good even in this age. Religion is not a fractional 
thing that can be doled out in fixed weekly or daily measures as one 
among various subjects in the school syllabus. It is the truth of our 
Complete being, of the consciousness of our personal relationship with 
the infinite ; it is the true centre of gravity of our life. This we can attain 
during our childhood by daily living in a place where the truth of the- 
Spiritual world is not obscured by a crowd of necessities assuming 
artificial importance ; where life is simple. surrounded by fulness of 
leisure, by ample space and pure air and profound peace of nature ; 
and where men live with a perfect faith in the eternal life before 
them, —Tagore, Personality, p. 135. 


„ , I have already confessed to you that my religion is a poet’s 
Teligion ; all that I feel about itis from visionand not from knowledge. 
frankly say that I cannot satisfactorily answer your questions about 
evil, or about what happens after death. And yet I am sure that there- 
ave come moments. when my soul has touched the infinite and 
has become intensely conscious of it through the illumination of joy. 
t has been said in our Upanishads that our mind and our words come 
а way baffled fromthe supreme Truth, but he who knows That, through 


the Immediate joy of his own soul, is saved from all doubts and fears. 


. In the night we stumble over things and become acutely cons- 
lous of their individual separateness, but the day reveals the great 
Unity which embraces them. And the man, whose inner vision is bathed 
11 ап illumination of his consciousness, at once realizes the spiritual 
Unity reigning supreme over all differences of race, and his mind no 
Onger awkwardly stumbles over individual facts of separateness in the 
uman world, accepting them as final ; he realizes that peace is in the 
Inner harmony which dwells in truth, and not in any outer adjust- 
ments; that beauty carries an eternal assurance of our spiritual 
on onship to reality, which waits for its perfection in the response of 
Ove. 
—Lectures and Addresses by Rabindranath Tagore ed. by 
Anthony X. Soures, Macmillan & Co., 1962, pp. 16-17. 


1 Teaching of religion can never be imparted in the form of 
€ssons ; it is there where there is religion in living...... Religion is not 
a fractional thing that can be doled out in fixed weekly or daily 
Measures as one among various subjects. Jt is the truth of our 
complete being, the consciousness of our personal relationship with 
the infinite. Tt is the true centre of gravity of our life. —Tagore. 


h An education designed to influence character must go deeper 
than is permitted by experiences confined, to the printed page or to 
mere talkin the classroom, In order to become directive forces in 
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an individual’s life, ideals and ideas require both outlets for action 
and opportunities to control action, The school must therefore 
concern itself with the whole child and no child can become whole 
without instruction in religion. 


—Thayer, V.T., Religion in Public Education, p. 98. 


The school must concern itself with the whole child and no 
child can become whole without instruction in religion. 

--Thayer, V.T. 

After twenty years rotting in their system, one has to look 

elsewhere for religious study. Men who develop the idea that 

religion is a farce all along their educational course are afterwards 
found to be wanting in any conception of duty. Р 

—Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 


refrain from doing unto others what you will not have done unto 
yourself—what you may resent it done unto you. 


Know this to be the essence of religion and then practise it ; 


We should not do unto others what we may resent, if done to 
ourselves. In short, that is religion ; all other reeds have some 
selfish motive behind them. —Vedavyasa. 


Religion is not in doctrines or dogmas, nor in intellectual 
argumentation. It is being and becoming. It is realisation. 3 
—The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. I, p. 43° 


Ido not care for liberation or for devotion, I would rather go to 4 
hundred thousand hells doing good to others (silently) like the spring 5 
this is my religion. —Swami Vivekananda. 


Unselfishness is the test of religion. He who has more of this 
unselfishness is nearer to Shiva. And if a man is selfish even though 
he has visited all the temples, seen all the places of pilgrimage, ап 
Painted himself like a leopard, he is still farther off from Shiva. 

—Swami Vivekananda. 


which they become committed. The ability to act decisively, 


effectively, and courageously on behalf of tested ideals is the ultimate 
test of religious devotion to them... 
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_ , The essence of education is that it is religious. Pray, what is 
religious education? A religious education is an education which 
inculcates duty and reverence. Duty arises from our potential control 
over the course of events. Where attainable knowledge could have 
changed the issue, ignorance has the guilt of vice. And the foundation 
of reverence is this perception, that the present holds within itself the 
Complete sum of existence backwards and forwards, that whole 
amplitude of time which is eternity. 

—A. N. Whitehead, Presidential Address to the Mathematical 
Association of England, 1916. 


15 


Moral and Spiritual Education 


The school programme of moral and spiritual values should not 
be thought as a course or division of instruction. It is an integral 
Part of the entire curriculum, emphasized in all courses and activities. 

—Albert L. Ayars, Administering the People’s Schools. 


The first rule of moral training is to suggest and invite, not 
command or impose, The best method of suggestion is by personal 
example, daily converse and the books read from day to day. These 
books should contain, for the younger student, the lofty examples of 
the past given, not as moral lessons, but as things of supreme human 
interest, and, for the elder Student, the great thoughts of great souls, 


emotions and aspiring ideals. This is a kind of good company, 
‘satsanga’, which can seldom fail to have effect so long as sententious 
Setmonising is avoided, and becomes of the highest effect if the 
personal life of the teacher is 
places before his pupils. It cannot, however, haye full force unless 
the young life is given an Opportunity, within its limited sphere of 
embodying in action the moral impulses which rise whithin it... 

—Shri Aurobindo, A True National Education, pp. 12-13. 


universe. That cannot be unless the body too undergoes а 
transformation. The body itself must reach a perfection in all that it 
is and does which now we can hardly conceive, It шау even in oe 
end be suffused with a light and beauty and bliss from the Beyon 
and the life devine assume a body divine. 

—Shri Aurobindo, The Superamental Manifestation, 1952, рр. 8-9, 1+ 


. The only way for him to train himself morally is to habituate 
himself to the right emotions, the noblest associations, the bes 


ت . 
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‘mental, emotional and physical habits and the following out in right 
action of the fundamental impulses of his essential nature. You can 
impose a certain discipline on children, dress them into a certain 
mould, lash them into a desired path, but unless you can get their 
hearts and natures on your side, the conformity to this imposed rule 
becomes a hypocritical and heartless, a conventional, often a cowardly 
‘compliance. 


| This is what is too often done and it leads to what is known as 
the Sowing of wild oats as soon as the yoke of discipline at school and 
-at home is removed, and to social hypocrisy. 


„„ Only what} the man admires and accepts, becomes part of 
himself; the rest is a mask. He conforms to the discipline of society 
as he conformed to the moral routine of home and school, but 
‘considers himself at liberty to guide his real life, inner and private, 
-according to his own likings and passions. 

—Shri Aurobindo, A System of National Education, p. 21. 


_,... But the danger {of moral text-books in that they make the 
thinking of high things mechanical and artificial, and whatever is 
mechanical and artificial is inoperative for good. 


Advice may be given when needed or asked for, but the teacher 
should remember that “the first rule of moral training is to suggest 
and invite, not command and impose”. 


He has only “to put the child into the right road to his own 
Perfection and encourage him to follow it, watching, suggesting, 


helping, but not interfering”. 
—Shri Aurobindo, A System of National Education, рр. 22-23. 


Every boy should, therefore, be given practical opportunity as 
well as intellectual encouragement to develop all that is best in the 
nature, —Shri Aurobindo, A System of National Education, p. 23. 


_ How wretched is the teaching that does not lead to virtue and 
Piety. —Comenius. 


Young children especially are always more easily led and ruled 
by example than by precept. If you give them a precept, it makes 
little impression ; if you point out that others are doing something, 


they imitate without being told to do so. Мр. 
— Comenius, The Great Didactic, Ch. УШ. 


Ме attach great importance to the role of indirect influence in 
building up good character. The school atmosphere, the personality 
and behaviour of the teachers, the facilities provided in the school will 
have a large say in developing a sense of values. 

—Education Commission, 1964-66, p. 206. 
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A great and continuing purpose of education has been the- 
development of moral and Spiritual values. To fulfil this Purpose 
society calls upon all its institutions, Special claims are made on the 
home and the school because of the central role of these two institu- 
tions in the nurture of the young. 


By moral and Spiritual values we mean those values which,. 
when applied in human behaviour, exalt and refine life and bring it: 
into accord with the standards of conduct that are approved in our 


The American people have rightly expected the schools of this. 
country to teach moral and spiritual values. The schools have accepted: 
this responsibility. 

—Educational Policies Commission, Washington, D.C., 1£51.. 


Religion! What treasure untold, 

Besides in that heavenly world ! 

More precious than silver and gold, 

Or all that this earth can afford. —Cowper.. 


If a man preserves his internal and external purity and follows 
the rules of conduct such as truthfulness, etc., his conduct is never 
soiled in whatever country he may live, and if he does evil things even 
in his own Country, he falls down in his character, —Dayananda. 


precisely that which one gets through having to enter into proper 
relations with others in a unity of work and thought. The present 


educational Systems, so far as they destroy or neglect this unity, render 
it difficult or Impossible to get a i 


al principles, one for life їп the 
f the school. As conduct is оле, 


dafaulter. —Dewey, M 


It is essential that the student acquire an understanding of and а 
lively feeling for values. He must acquire a Vivid sense of the beautiful 
and of the morally good otherwise he—with his specialised knowledge— 
more closely resembles a well-trained dog than a harmoniously 
developed person, j —Albert Einstein. 
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Material progress is a good thing; social and political reforms 

‘are even more valuable, both to the race and the individual ; their 
final worth lies in the aid they afford to spiritual life. 

— 6. J. Findlay, The Foundation of Edueation, Vol. I, pp. 41-42. 


There is a higher court than the court of justice and that is the 


‘court of conscience. It supercedes all other courts. 
— Mahatma Gandhi. 


True beauty after all consists in purity of heart. 
—Mahatma Gandhi. 


Purity of life is the highest and truest агі. — Mahatma Gandhi. 


Happiness depends on what you can give, not what you can get. 
— Mahatma Ganahi. 


The way of peace is the way of truth. — Mahatma Gandhi. 


._ The quality and the usefulness of a national school or college 
‘will be measured, not by the brilliance of the literary attainment of its 
Scholars, but by the strength of the national character and deftness in 


‘handling the carding bow, the spinning wheel and the look. 
—Mahatma Gandhi. 


Real education consists in drawing the best out of yourself. 


‘What better book can there be than the book of humility ? 
—Mahatma Gandhi. 


The end of all knowledge must be the building up of character. 
—Mahatma Gandhi. 


М Ahimsa in relation to the life of a student stands quite apart 
from these questions of high politics. Ahimsa in education must 
‘have an obvious bearing on the mutual relations of the students : 
Where the whole atmosphere is redolent with the pure fragrance of 
ahimsa, boys and girls studying together will live like brothers and 
Sisters in freedom and yet inself-imposed restraint; the students will be 
bound to the teachers in ties of filial love, mutual respect and mutual 
‘trust. This pure atmosphere will of itself be a continual object-lesson 
10 ahimsa. The students brought up in such an atmosphere will always 
distinguish themselves by their charity and breadth of view and a 
Special talent for service. Social evils will cease to present any difficulty 
to them, the very intensity of love being enough to burn out those evils. 

Ог instance the very idea of child-marriage will appear repugnant to 
them. They will not even think of penalizing the parents of brides 
‘by demanding dowries from them. And how dare they after marriage 
терага their wives as chattel or simply a means of gratifying their lust! 

Ow will a young man brought up in such an environment of ahimsa 
ever think of fighting a brother of his own or a different faith ! At 
any rate no one will think of calling himself a votary of ahimsa and. 
“Чо all or any one of these things. 3 
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Ahimsa is a weapon of matchless potency. It is the summun 
bonum of life. It = an attribute of the brave, in fact it is their aly 
It does not come within reach of the coward, It is no wooden ЕТ 
lifeless dogma but a living and life-giving force. It is a Speci 
attribute of the soul. That is why it has been described as the higte 
dharma (law). In the hands of the educationist, therefore it ought 
to take the form of the purest love ever fresh, an over воша 
spring of life expressing itself in every act. Jll-will cannot Hs a 
its presence. The sun of ahimsa carries all the hosts of dar nee 
such as hatred, anger and malice before himself. Ahimsa in educati 2 
shines clear and far and can no more be hidden ever as the ол саз 
not be hidden by any means, — Gandhiji. 


I made the children memorize and recite hymns, and read 0 
them from books on moral training. But that was far from satisfyi e 
me. As I сате into closer contact with them I saw that it was pa 
through books that one could impart training of the spirit. шг 
physical training was to be imparted through physical ezera oF 
and intellectual through intellectual exercise, even so the ne і 
the spirit was possible only through the exercise of the spirit. aA 
the exercise of the spirit entirely depended on _ the lite Q's- 
character. The teacher had always to be mindful of his P’s an 
whether he was in the midst of his boys or not. Йй 8-19 
—M. K. Gandhi, Towards New Education, рр. 18-13- 


Begin therefore your day with prayer and make it so ЧӨ 
that it may remain With you until the evening. Close the day ee ү 
prayer so that you may have a peaceful night free from dreams 7 
nightmares. Do not worry about the form of prayer. Let it be ote 
form, it should be Such as can put us into communication with hile 
divine. Only, whatever be the form, let not the spirit wander wi! 
the words of the prayer run on out of your mouth. 


— М. К. Gandhi, To Students р. 32: 
Prayer is the very soul and essence of religion, and therefore, 


prayer must be very core of the life of man, for no man can live 
without religion. 


—Bose, Nirmal Kumar, Selections from Gandhiji, р. 11- 

Man becomes great exactly in the degree in which he works for 

the welfare of his fellow-men. ee GL, 
— Bose, Nirmal Kumar, Selections from Gandhiji, P- 

The true source of rights is duty. If we all discharge our duties» 

right will not be far to seek. E РдУ 
— Bose, Nirmal Kumar, Selections from Gandhiji, Р. 


Our desires and mntives may be divided into two classe 
selfish and unselfish. All selfish desires are immoral, while the де 
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to improve ourselves for the sake of doing good to others is truely 
moral. The highest moral law is that we should unremittingly work 
for the good of mankind. 

—Bose, Nirmal Kumar, Selections from Gandhiji, р. 225. 


Purity of personal life is the one indispensable condition for 


building a sound education. 
—М. К. Gandhi, Towards New Education, р. 31. 


It is а crime to make education merely literary and to unfit 
boys and girls for manual work in after life. Indeed I hold that as 
the large part of our time is devoted to labour for earning our bread, 
our children must from their infancy be taught dignity of such labour. 


Our children should not be so taught as to despise labour. 
— М. К. Gandhi, Towards New Education, р. 37. 


„ Manual work will have to be the very centre of the whole 
thing...the manual training will not consist in producing articles for a 
school museum, or toys which have no value. It should produce 
marketable articles. — М. К. Gandhi, India of My Dreams, р. 72. 


‹ The introduction of manual training will serve a double purpose 
іп a poor country like ours. It will pay for the education of our 
children and teach them an occupation which they can fall back in 
after life, if they choose for earning a living. Such a system must 
make our children self-reliant. Nothing will demoralise the nation 


so much as that we should learn to despise labour. 
—M. К. Gandhi, Towards New Education, p. 42. 


„ Given the right kind of teachers, our children will be taught the 
di gnity of labour and learn to regard it as an integral part and a 
Means of their intellectual growth, and to realise that it is patriotic 


to pay for their training through their labour. ‘ 
— М. К. Gandhi, Basic Education, р. 44, 


Useful manual labour, intelligently performed, is the means рег 


excellence for developing the intellect. 
M. К. Gandhi, Basic Education, р. 106. 


Put all your knowledge, learning and scholarship in one scale 
and truth and purity in the other and the latter will by far outweigh 
the other. The miasma of moral impurity has today spread among 
our school-going children and like a hidden up epidemic is working 
havoc among them. І, therefore, appeal to you, boys and girls, to 
keep your minds and bodies pure. All your scholarship, all your 
Study of the scriptures will be in vain if you fail to translate their 
teachings into your daily life. I know that some of the teachers too 
do not lead pure and clean lives. To them I say that even if they 


impart all the knowledge in the world to’their students but inculcate 
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not truth and purity among them, they will have betrayed them and 
instead of raising them set them on the downward road to perdigo 
Knowledge without character is a power for evil only, as seen „in te 
instances of so many ‘talented thieves’ and ‘gentlemen rascals’ in the 
world. — Gandhiji. 


States should spend money and effort on this great all. under 
lying matter of spiritual education as they have hitherto spent Ше 
beating and destroying each other. —John Galsworthy. 


National cultures have never been more conscious than now ok 
the higher needs of the mind, needs, that are not only aesthetic ап 1 
abstractly intellectual but also ethical and religious. For a schoo 
without any ethical and religious content, it is an absurdity. р 
—G. Gentile. 


The great men of our land have always upheld the spirit of 
Service as the highest expression of devotion to God. One su 
great soil has prayed to Almighty— 


Wag FAA U я ха agaia | 
яй gaama rna 11 


(1 desire neither kingdom nor heaven nor salvation. All that I 
desire is to remove the sorrows and miseries of all living beings.) 


That is the true spirit of service. The constant prayers of such 
a person is for greater strength and capacity to serve. His fulfilmen 
in life is that he has offered in service all that God has bestowed upon 
him. He says, “Oh, God ! I have emptied the Jholi (bag) of my life 
at Thy feet, and therein lies the fulness of my life”. 


М. S. Golwalker, Bunch of Thoughts, 1966, р. 382: 


Moral education, he sums up, is not separable from 
education as a whole. — Herbert, The Scienee of Education, р. 108. 


The one problem of the whole problem of education, may be 
comprised in a simple concept— morality. — Herbert- 


The goodness isan amalgam of moral goodness, intellectual 
goodness, social goodness, and the quality of efficiency which makes 
a man good at some pursuit. —М. L. Jacks: 


Moral education is a primal necessity of social existence. , The 
unrestrained passions of men are not only homicidal, but suicidal z 
and a community without a, conscience would soon extinguish itself. 
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Education has never been brought to bear with one-hundredth 
-part of its potential force upon the natures of children, and, through 
them upon the character of men and of the race. Tn all the attempts 
to reform mankind which have hitherto been made, whether by 
‘changing the frame of government, by aggravating or softening the 
severity of the penal code, or by substituting government-created 
for a God-created religion—in all these attempts, the infantile and 
youthful mind, its amenability to influences, and the enduring and 
‘self-operating character of the influence it' receives, have been 
almost wholly unrecognized. Here, then, is a new agency, whose 
powers are but just beginning to be understood, and whose mighty 
energies hitherto have been but feebly invoked ; and yet from our 
experience, limited and imperfect as it is, we do know, that far 
beyond any other earthy instrumentality, it is comprehensive and 


decisive, —Mann, Report of the Secretary of the Board of Education 
of Massachusetts, 1948. 


А It should be the aim of all education to teach us, not merely 
how to use the power that knowledge may give but how to use it 
well ; and it should be the endeavour of all teachers to build up in 
every man and woman а solid core of spiritual life which 
stand the in-roads of our mechanical world and the 
assaults of superficial knowledge. —D 


An ounce of practice outweighs tons of tall talks. " 
—Swami ‘Nirvedananda, Our Education, Second Jmpression, 
1956, p. 82 
_ Education should be а training in humility : ‘vidya dadati 
Vinayam’. ‘Vidya’ itself is called ‘vinaya’. СА 
—Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Occasional Speeches and Writings, 
Third Series 1963, р. 183. 


„Ме must use our reason to fight the superstitious beliefs and 
Practices which have crept into religion. We can believe only in a 
Just God, who is impartial to the saint and the sinner even as the sun 
‘Shines on those who shiver in cold or sweat in heat. God is not 
angered by neglect or placated by prayers. The wheels of His chariot 
turn unimpeded by pity ог anger. Go is not mocked. He is 
karmadhyaksa’, the lord or supervisor of ‘karma’. If we repent for 
Our sins and change OUT behaviour, God takes note of it, and assists 
us in our endeavour to improve. 


Heaven and hell are not physical areas. A soul tormented with 


Temorse for 115 deeds isin hell, a soul with the satisfaction of a life 

well lived is in heaven. The reward for virtuous living is the good 
life itself. Virtue, it is said, is its own reward. 

—Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Occasional Speeches and Writings, 

‚ Third Series, 1963, р. 9193 
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On the rock of moral law and not on the shifting sands of ро 
cal or economic expediency can be built a civilized society wit | 
individual freedom, social justice and political equality. Truth, freedom 
and righteousness are essential to peace. The Evangelist tells us how 


worship me. Then saith Jesus unto him, Get thee hence, Satan : for 


itis written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God and Him alone 
shalt thou serve.’ 


—Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Occasional Speeches, and Write 
Third Series, 1963, р. 222. 


Education should Prepare us for a time when it will no lone 
be necessary to hate and to kill. Brotherhood is not a mere theory. 
is a fact from which we cannot escape. 


—Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Occasional Speeches and NT 
Third Series, 1963, p. - 


It is the function of a university to build human beings, strive t0 
tid them of their vanities and egotis: › Such 
petty prejudices and narrow loyalties. ‘Sa vidya ya vimuktaye’. Su' 
enfranchized souls who fear nothing mo; 
nothing more than insi 


., „The human spirit has contradictory elements, grandeur, genero- 
Sity, fellow-feeling as well i 


as pettiness, cantankerousness, fury. By 
the former we must Overcome the latter, ‘Jnana’, ‘darsana’ a 


‘caritra’, wisdom insight and conduct. By their conduct are the great 
people known. 


—Dr.§. Radhakrishnan, Occasional Speeches and шу 
Third Series, 1963, р. 89- 


iparitative raksasa Shavati dhruvam? 


If you become merely a ‘saksara?—- 
have the moral principles and you do 
happen to you ? You will become a 


other side becomes a ‘raksasa’. Now you see all over the wor 


“Saksaro у 
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Indnam’ of wisdom must be accompanied by scientific 
knowledge. Scientific knowledge by itself is not all. 


— Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Occasional Speeches ‘and Writings, 
Third Series, p. 169. 


__ The aim of education is neither national efficiency nor world 
solidarity, but making the individual feel that he has within himself 
something deeper than intellect, call it spirit if you like. 

—Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. 


___ If we do not give this spiritual direction to our education, it 
fails of its purpose. 


‘Saksaro viparitatye raksaso bhavati dhruvam.’ 


Those who are learned’ but do not possess love, they really- 
become demoniac. They will be characterized by intellectual) 
arrogance, spiritual crassness and coldness of heart. 

—Dr. 5. Radhakrishnan, Occasional Speeches and Writings, p. 530. 


_ Education is not limited to the imparting of information or the 
training in skills. It has to give the educated a proper sense of values. 
Scientists and technologists are also citizens and so have a social 
Tesponsibility to the community in which they live. К 

—Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Occasional Speeches and Writings,. 
1952-59, p. 592. 


„It has become abundantly evident that the neglect of moral 
Considerations and short-term expediency bring disaster 1n train to 
Nations, whatever may be the case with individuals. The only 
Philosophy that can be expedient in the long run must accord with: 
the natural laws of the spiritual world. —James Ross. 


The moral and humanistic education should form an integral’ 
part of our education ; students should be taught the fundamental 
truth, common to all religions. Illustrations of these fundamental 
truths should be taken from all religions and ethical movements with: 
a view to emphasize their essential unity. 


—Report of the Secondary Education Reorganisation Committee,. 
UP, 1998; 


„Moral instruction in the sense of inspiring talks given by’ 
suitable persons selected by the headmaster and dwelling on the- 
lives of great personages of all timesand of all climes will help to» 


drive home the lessons of morality. 0 
— Secondary Education Commission. 


Therefore, if we believe that the chief aim of the education for 
an Indian is to be initiated into this unique pursuit of India, then we 
must constantly remember that neither, the education of the senses, 
nor the education of the intellect, but the education of the feeling: 
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should receive the place of honour in our schools...Our true 
education is possible only in the forest, through intimate contact with 
Nature and purifying austere pursuits. 


—Tagore, Siksa, 1342, B.S. 


We have a personality to which matter and force are unmeaning 
unless related to something intimately Personal, whose nature we 


nature which can never be a physical fact nor anything but an 
“expression of personality. —Tagore. 


I believe in the hour of meditation, and I set aside fifteen 
minutes in the morning and fifteen minutes in the evening for that 
“Purpose. І insist on this period of meditation, not, however, expect- 
‘ing the boys to be hypocrites and to make believe they are medita- 


‹ ntemplating on God, 
they may be watching the squirrels running up the trees. 


Say what is true! Do thy duty! Do not neglect the study of 

‘the Veda! After having brought to thy teacher his proper reward, 
-do not cut off the line of children ! О not swerve from the truth ! 
О Dot swerve from duty! Do not neglect what is useful! Do not 
heglect greatness ! Do not neglect the learning and teaching of the 
Veda! Do not neglect the (sacrificial) works due to the Gods and 
Fathers ! Let thy mother be to thee like а god! Let thy father be 
to thee like a god ! Let thy teacher be to thee like a god! Let 
ДОУ guest be to thee like a god! Whatever actions are blameless, 
р ose should bs regarded, not others. Whatever good works have 
een performed by us, those should be observed by thee—not 
«others, —Taittiriyopnishad, “Shikshadhyaya” IX & XII. 


I: 


16 


Education and Culture- 


To the highest culture, evenness of development, resulting in 
pon adness and symmetry, is essential. The ideal man possesses, in 
А ition to all his other qualities, that quality which is figures in the- 

oom of the flowering plant, in the fragrance of blossoms, in the blush 
and flavour of fruit—a quality w. 

an you can counterfeit a flower’s рег р 
апу more than you can hide the fragrance of an orchard in May. It 
is the precious flavour of the ripened man. As the full fragrance of” 
the apple, as the velvety cheek of the peach, comes only when the 
Tuit has reached its highest development, so this quality с 
as the result of that wise self-enlargement, that deliberate catholicity, 


that cultivated charity of opinion, which characterizes the man of 
Culture. —Anderson. 


h Culture looks beyond machinery, culture hates hatred ; culture 
as опе great passion—the passion for sweetness and light. It has one 
even yet greater—the passion for making them all prevail. It is not 
Satisfied till we all come to a perfect man; it knows that the sweetness 
and light of the few must be imperfect until the raw and unkindly 
masses of humanity are touched with sweetness and light. — Arnold. 


Meditation is culture. — Beaconsfield. 


id hunger for 


The acquiring of culture is the developing of an av 
— Bennett. 


Knowledge and beauty. 


The development of the child’s p 
of education can take effect only in terms of the common culture... 
Development must be studied in the cultural medium in which it takes 
effect, — Sir Fred Clarke, Freedom in the Educative Society, р. 34. 


The great law of culture is, let each become all that he was 
created capable of being ; expand, if possible, to his full growth ; 
Tesisting all impediments, casting off all foreign, especially all noxious 
adhesions, and show himself at length in his own shape and stature, be- 
these what they may. 2 —Carlyle. 


owers which is cited as the aim 
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Whatever expands the affections, or enlarges the Sphere of our 
‘Sympathies—whatever makes us feel Our relation to the Universe, and 
all that it inherits, in tim and in eternity, to the great and beneficient 


cause of all, must unquestionably refine our nature, and elevate us in 
the scale of being, — Channing. 


Cultivation to the mind is as necessary as food is to the body. 
—Cicero. 


The only worthy end of all learning, of all science, of all life, 
in fact, is that human beings should love one another better. Culture 
merely for culture’s sake Can never be anything but a saples root, 
capable of producing at best а shrivelled branch. —Cross. 


Culture consists of the acceptance of truth and abandonment 
of untruth after righteously having practised Brahmacharya and studied 
апа ascertained what is truth and what is untruth. —Dayananda. 


Great culture is often betokened by great simplicty. —Deluzy. 


Culture is the habit of being pleased with the best and knowing 
—Dyke. 


of culture, as of character, is at last the moral 
— Emerson. 


A well-cultivated mind is, so to speak, made up of all the minds 


of preceding ages; it is only one single mind which has been educated 
during all this.time, —Fontenelle. 


why. 


‚ The foundation 
Sentiment. 


ап is born barbarious—he 15 ransomed from the condition of 
beasts only by being cultivated. — Lamartine. 


Virtue and talents, though allowed t 


are not enough to Procure a man a welcome wherever he comes. No- 


Łbody contents himself with rough diamonds, or wears them so. When 
Polished and set, then they give a lustre. 


heir due consideration, yet 


—Locke. 
| Many-sidedness of culture makes our Vision clearer and keener 
in particulars. —Lowell. 


| The prosperity of a Country depends, not on the abundance of 
its revenues, nor on the strength of its fortifications, nor on the beauty 
of its public buildings ; but it Consists in the number of its cultivated 
citizens, in its men of education, enlightenment and character. 


— Luther. 
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The earth flourishes, or is overrun with noxious weeds and 
‘brambles, as we apply or withhold the cultivating hand. So fares it 
with the intellectual system of man. If you are a parent, then consider 
that the good or ill dispositions and principles you please to cultivate 
їп the mind of your infant may hereafter preserve a nation in pros- 
perity, or hang its fate on the point of the sword. —Mann. 


The essence of a self-reliant and autonomous culture is an un- 
‘shakable egoism. —Mencken. 


Demand for spiritual growth and the culture of all noble virtues 

‘that help this growth have again to be made vital factors of our life, 

and at the same time we have to be initiated into the mysteries of 
modern science, 

—Swami Nirvedananda—Our Education Ramakrishna Mission— 

Calcutta Students Home, Second Edition, 1956, p. 36. 


Culture is the widening of the mind and of the spirit. — Nehru. 


Culture is the bed-rock, the final wall, against which one leans 
“one’s back in a god-forsaken chaos. —Powys. 


f mere material possessions or 


Speedy communications. Railway tracks, electric lights and health 
‘Clinics are not by themselves civilization. It is a state of mind, a tradi- 
tion of culture, a sense of values. What distinguishes a cultivated man 
from a barbarian is not his health or wealth but his pursuit of wisdom, 
his passion for beauty and his practice of love. The truth is that many 
‘of us have become cynical and sceptical and suffer from irrational 
desires and intense longings. Our lives are either empty or trivial, If 
our lives are to be redeemed from boredom, we must cultivate the 
reat arts. It is said that man does not live by bread alone. Poetry, 


Passion, mystery, ecstasy also count. a 
—Dr. 8. Radhakrishnan—Occasional Speeches and Writings, p. 191. 


Civilization is not a matter O 


The civilization we have developed is not exempt from the law 


Of change. Whether it rises or falls depends not on the stars above but 
‘On ourselves. Once upon a time, civilizations were destroyed by the 
barbarians within, whom we breed... Civilizations are not built of 
Machines but of values. Its driving forces come from within, The 
Progress of civilization depends not only on intellectual creative- 


ness but on the moral qualities of gentleness and compassion. 
А г —Dr. Radhakrishnan. 


eing a citizen of the universe, not 
s of space and time. It helps 
hole, to estimate wisely the 


Genuine culture consists in b 
only of one or two arbitrary fragment 
men to understand human society as а W. y tl 
ends that communities should pursue, and to see the present in its 
Telation to past and future. Genuine culture is of great value to those 
who are to weild power. : —B, Russell. 
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Religious teaching must then train to action as well as train іп 


knowledge, and it must arouse the emotions, since it is from these that- 


action often springs. — Rusk. 


Culture, far from giving us freedom, only develops, as it 
advances, new necessities; the fetters of the physical close more tightly 
around us, so that the fear of loss quenches even the ardent impulse 
towards improvement, and the maxims of passive obedience are held 
to the highest wisdom of life. — Schiller. 


No boy or girl can be counted as properly educated unless he 


or she has been made aware of the fact of existence of a religious: 


interpretation of life. —Spens Report. 


j Man’s intellect has a natural pride in its own aristocracy, which 
is the pride of its culture. Culture only acknowledges the excellence 


whose criticism is in its inner perfection, not in any external success. 


When this price succumbs to some compulsion of necessity or lure of 
material advantage, it brings humiliation to the intellectual man. 
—Tagore. 


Our centre of culture should not only be the centre of intellec- 
tual life of India, but the centre of her economic life also. It must 
cultivate land, breed cattle, to feed itself and its students, it must 
produce all necessaries, devising the best means and using the best 
materials, calling science to its aid. Its very existence should depend 
upon the success of its industrial ventures, carried out on the со- 
operative principle, which will unite the teachers and students in 4 
living and active bond of necessity. Such an institution must group 
round it all the neighbouring villages and vitally unite them with itself 
in all its economic endeavours. Their housing accommodation, sanita- 
tion, the improvement of their moral and intellectual life, these should 
form the object of the social side of this activity. ý 

— Rabindranath Tagore, The Centre of Indian Culture, pp. 41-42. 


Culture brings fulfilment from the depths of the self to the 
faculties and aptitudes ofa man as a whole. Under its influence man 
spontaneously attains an all-round fulfilment, and the pursuit of 
knowledge for its own sake and the enthusiasm for unselfish actions 
become natural, True culture sets greater store by natural courtesy 
than mechanical observance of custom and convention. It does not 
encourage artificial politeness calculated to serve practical ends in 
human dealings. A cultured man will rather injure than humiliate 
himself. _ He is ashamed of purposely parading himself or selfishly 
forcing himself to the fore front. Whatever is mean or false pains 
him. He takes delight in respecting excellence in all spheres, because 
of his intimate acquaintance with all that is best in art, literature and 
history. He can judge and forgive and can appreciate the good point 
in others in spite of divergence of views. To be envious of others’ 
success is to himself humiliation. | —Tagore, Siksa, 1342 B.S.,p. 276- 
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Civilization cannot merely be a growing totality of happenings 
that by chance have assumed a particular shape and tendency which 
we consider to be excellent: It must be the expression of some 
guiding moral force which we have evolved in our society for the 
object of attaining perfection. The word perfection hasa simple and 
definite meaning when applied to an inanimate thing, or even to а 
creature whose life has principally a biological significance. But man 
being complex and always on the path of transcending himself, the 
Meaning of the word ‘perfection’, as applied to him, cannot be crys- 
tallized into an inflexible idea. This has made it possible for different 
Taces to have different shades of definition for this term. 


The Sanskrit word ‘dharma’ is the nearest synonym in our own 
language that occurs to me for the word civilization. In fact, we have 
no other word except perhaps some newly-coined one, lifeless and 
devoid of atmosphere, The specific meaning of ‘dharma’ is that 
principle which holds us firm together and leads us to our best welfare. 
The general meaning of this word is the essential quality of a thing. 

‘Dharma’ for man is the best expression of what he is in truth. 
He may reject ‘dharma’ and may choose to be an animal or a machine 
and thereby may not injure himself, may even gain strength and 
Wealth from an external and material point of view ; yet this will be, 
Worse than death for him asa man. It has beensaid in our scripture; 
Through a-dharma (the negation of dharma) man prospers, gains what 
appears desirable, conquers enemies, but perishes at the root. 


One who is merely a comfortable money-making machine, does 
Not carry in himself the perfect manifestations of man. He is like a 
Baudily embroidered purse which is empty. He raises a rich altar in his 
life to the blind and deaf image of a yawning negation and all the 
Costly sacrifices continually offered to it are poured into the mouth of 
an ever hungry abyss. And according to our scriptures, even while he 
Swells and shouts and violently gesticulates, he perishes. 


The same idea has been expressed by the great Chinese sage, 
Lao-tze, in a different manner, where he says : One who may die, but 
will not perish, has life everlasting. In this he also suggests that when 
а man reveals his truth he lives, and that truth itself is dharma. Civil- 
ization, according to this ideal, should be the expression of man’s 
dharma in his corporate life. — А lecture delivered by Tagore in 

China in 1924 ей, by Anthony X. Soares—1962, рр. 43-44. 


The main river of Indian culture has flowed in four streams— 

The Vedic, the Puranic, the Buddhist, and the Таш... But a river 
belonging to a country is not fed by its own waters alone. The Tibetan 
rahmaputra is a tributary to the Indian Ganges. Contributions have 


similarly found their way to India’s original culture. 
—Tagore, The Centre of Indian Culture, p. 39-40 
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The uselessness and the danger of all progress in knowledge 
without a corresponding increase in our responsibility for the dignity: 
of man, show us that education and culture cannot dispense with 
transcendent values. —Robert Ulich, Fundamental of Democratic 

Education—An introduction to- 
Educational Philosphy, 1940, p. 327. 


_ Those who find beautiful meanings in beautiful things are the 
cultivated. For these there is hope. -- Wilde.. 
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Evaluation in Education 


_ An ideal examination is as neutral as the equator, as free from 
malice as a pint—pot, a foot rule, or a clinical thermometer. 
—P.B. Ballard, 


Evaluation is a process by which the values of an enterprise are 
ascertained. Education should be conceived primarily in terms of 
educational purposes which the programme of supervision is intended 
to serve, — Thomas H. Brings and Joseph Justman. 


There are no misfit children, there are misfit schools, misfit tests 
and studies and misfit examinations. — Е. Burk. 


We cannot abolish evaluation without abolishing teaching for 
only by evaluating, we can direct the course of learning. 
—John Buller. 


For nearly half a century, the examination has been recognised 
as one of the worst features of Indian Education. 
—The University Education Commission. 


The promotion of a child should depend not only on the results 
of the annual final examination but also on the results of perodic 


tests and the progress shown in the school record. 
—Secondary Education Commission, 


_ To judge the work of a teacher by the percentage of passes of 
his pupils in the examination is to keep alive the old and exploded 
system of payment by results. —Secondary Education Commission. 


The school of today concerns itself not only with intellectual 
pursuits but also with the emotional and social development of the 
child, his physical and mental health, his social adjustment and other 
equally important aspects of his life in а word, with an all-round 
development of his personality. If examinations are to be of real 
value they must take into consideration the new facts and test in detail 


the all-round development of pupils. л 
—Secondary Education Commission, 
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have a proper place in any scheme of education. External exe 
tions have Stimulating effect both on the pupils and on the tea Я 
by providing well defined goals and objective standards of еуаш 
To the pupil the examination gives a goal towards which he shoni 
strive and a stimulus urging him to attain that goal in a given ae 
thereby demanding steady and constant effort. This makes Abe 
Purpose clear and the method of approach definite. He 15 judge Етп 
external апа objective tests оп which both he and others intereste il 
him can depend. And finally, it gives him a hallmark recognised by 953, 

—Secondary Education Commission, 1952-1959; 


Third Reprint, 1956 p. 147. 


Such a school record will 
ment of the attainments of t 


Personality traits, his social a 
activities in which he takes p 
complete career, 


. -53 
— Secondary Education Commissiom, 1922059 
Third Reprint, 1956, р. 


iversa 

as the economy of the country improves. The goal of ane 

Tetention of pupils, therefore, is the most difficult of all and i make 

reached only over a period of time. This makes it alios the 
necessary to organize immediately an intensive programme 10: 

Teduction of wastage and to pursue it till the goal is reached. 161. 
—Education Commission, 1964-66, 7.35, р. 


s 
It is now agreed that evaluation is a continuous process, foe у, 
an integral part of the total system of education, and is a the 
telated to educational objectives. It exercises a great influence 9 {Hus 
pupil’s study habits and the teacher’s methods of instruction an б 
helps not only to measure educational achievement but Aa 
improve it. —Education Commission— 1964.66, 9.66, p 


} : Ж h to 
the main characteristics of the new арргоас 
A E can be its flexibility in the treatment of different schools- 


| 
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Tt will have to provide support and guidance to the weaker schools, 
lay down guide-lines of progress for the average schools, and give 
freedom to experiment to the good schools. It will have to assume 
responsibility for extending the process of continually deepening the 
curricula from school to school and of diffusing new methods of 
teaching which have been discovered have proved their efficacy. 

> Education Commission, 1964-66, p. 265. 


Examination rightly designed and intelligently used can be a 
useful factor in the educational process. But if examinations are 


necessary, a thorough reform of these is still more necessary. 
— The University Education Commission. 


The essay type of examination which prevails at the degree stage 
as elsewhere suffers from some major defects. It has usually no 
Clearly defined purpose ; it is, therefore, invalid. Its sampling is very 
arbitrary and limited, it is inadequate. Its scoring is subjective and 
therefore not reliable. —The University Education Commission. 


Considering all points of view it may be said that alternative 
questions should perhaps be avoided so far as practicable and all 
candidates should be allowed to run the same гасе by answering the 
Same questions which must refer to a definite and specified informa- 
tion or ideas. 

—Gayen, A. K., ‘Measurement of Achievement in English Part I. 

Report No. П. Research Project on Examination, National 
Council of Educational Research and Training. 


Н From the standpoint of sound and dependable evaluation, the 

inclusion of options cannot be justified whenever optional questions 
are used, they weaken the quality of the examination. 

—W. H. Hill, ‘How to Improve Essay Examinations’ 

in Teacher Education, Vol. 8. 


In most testing situations, pupils should not be permitted to 
have a choice from a number of questions. Since allowing this type 
of choice makes impossible the exact comparison of all papers, the 
Scoring becomes less reliable. Also, if the pupil knows that this is 
going to happen, he may be less comprehensive in his studying. He 
May guess what some of the possible topics will be and obtain help jn 
the preparation of an outline for his answers in advance of the test. 

“GC. M. Lindvall, ‘Testing and Evaluation—An Introduction.” 


Even in the idealised picture of society portrayed in Н.С. Wells’ 
Utopia, examinations find an important place. —J. С. Mathur. 


The purpose of any programme of evaluation is to discover the 
needs of the individuals being evaluated and then to design learning 
experiences that will solve these needs...Evaluation is an important 
and delicate process not only from the standpoint of determining the 
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needs and growth of programmes and individuals but also from he 
standpoint of what it does to the individuals being evaluated...An 


—Chester Т. McNernly. 


Examination is the sole aim and cram the sole method. М... 
—М. Sultan Mohiyuddin. 


Business firms wanting employees look at the results of ш 
examination, the higher schools base their admission on it, а 


Optional questions siving pupils a choice should not be provide 
ed for such questions reduce the comparability of the sampling 0 
Pupil’s learning and therefore of the basis of scoring. t 
—Victor H. Noll, Introduction to Education Measurement. 


If examinations can increase to any considerable extent ш 
Power to work independently, to be able to know and use with hest 
dence what has already been learned, to summon one’s hig 0 
oe in a crisis demanding their use, they justify their parla 
whether or i Oden 
not other desirable results are consequent 095 W. Odell. 


If the present examination system js to be regarded as іггеуоса- 
ble fixed, we may as well cease to think about education at all. nade 
—Raymont, Modern Education—Its Aims and Metho 


If tests are intended to yield comparable scores upon the Bar, 
Content for all Pupils concerned it is not desirable to permit pupi 


choice of questions upon them. in 
—C. W. Odell, How to Improve Classroom Testing- 


It is the felt need that has caused the shift from the ГЕ 
Measurement’ —implying mathematically precise mensuration oe 
knowledge—to the term ‘evaluation’ which widens the areas to z 
studied to include subjective opinions and qualitative changes as E 
as objective and quantitative changes to include changes in pium 8 
appreciations, and understandings as well as acquisition of knowledg' 
and skills. —H. Н. Remmers and М. L. Gages 


Permit no choice among questions. Only by requiring all pupils 

to answer all questions can their achievement be compared. 
—H. H. Remmers and N. L. Gage, ‘Educational Measurement 
, and Evaluation. 
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It goes without saying that examinations are the enemies of 
«creative work, at least as they аге usually conducted.—W. R. Ryburn. 


To close down examination would be to give the signal for 
educational saturnalia. —Sir Michael Sadler. 


As a process of inquiry based upon criteria co-operatively pre- 
pared and concerned with the study, interpretation, and guidance of 
‘Socially desirable changes in the developmental behaviour of children 
...It is a process within the child as a result of which he responds to 
the psychological interpretations he makes of his school-community 
environment. — Shane and McSwain. 


Our examinations are subjectively made, subjectively weighed 
and subjectively scored and are not, therefore, dependable of pupil’s 
achievements. —Dr. В. К. Singh. 


Examinations cause emotional disturbance to the and therefore 
they are not real incentive to learning. —H. G. Stead. 


They are not incentives to real learning. —H. G. Stead. 


Examinations dominate and distort the curriculum. 
Н. G. Stead. 


.,, Giving a choice of questions reduces the common base on which 
individuals may be compared. It has no justification from the point 
of view of effective measurement. —Thorndike and Hagen. 


„ There is a grave danger of certain studies being cramped and 
spoilt by the prospect of an examination ahead. —С. W. Valentine. 


In examinations the foolish may ask questions that the wise 
-cannot answer. —Oscar Wilde. 


Evaluation is a process of making judgments that are to be used 
as a basis for planning- It consists of establishing goals, collecting 
‘evidence concerning growth or lack of growth towards goals, making 
judgments about the evidence, and revising procedures and goals in 
the light of the judgments. Itis a procedure improving the product, 
the process, and even the goals themselves. — Wiles. 


No legitimate reasons can be advanced for applying the notion 
of optional items to the ordinary test, whether it be essay or objective. 
—Dorothy Adkins Wood. 


Evaluation is a relatively new technical term, introduced to 
design a more comprehensive concept of measurement than is implied 
an conventional tests and examinations—evaluation involves the 
jdentification and formulation of a comprehensive range of the major 
objectives of a curriculum, this definition is in terms of pupil behaviour 

о 
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and the selection or construction of valid 


instruments for appraising the specified phases of pupil behaviour. 
. —Wrightstone. 


Our examinations will reveal how fa 
and understanding their lessons. Measu 


achievements, their strengths and weakne: 


— William А. Yeager. 


› reliable, and Practical 


10 


Education of the Women: 


They are endowed with equal sharpness of mind and capacity” 
a OEE, and they are able to attain the highest positions Pace 
wh Ae often been called by God Himself to rule over nations. 
ait. ‚ therefore, should we admit them to the alphabet, and afterwards- 
e them away from books ? —Comenius—the Great Didactic. 
Eiris We are, of opinion that where it is possible separate schools for 
niti should be established as they are likely to offer better opportu- 
3 ies than in mixed schools to develop their physical, social and 
ental aptitudes and all States should open such schools in adequate- 


numbers. 
— Secondary Education Commission. 1952-53, 
Third Reprint, 1956, р. 554 


of h For full development of our human resources, the improvement 
A omes, and for moulding the character of children during the most 
pressionable years of infancy, the education of women is of even 


greater importance than that of men. 
— Education Commission, 1964-66, p- 135. 


d ! arental care of the child, in the 
Tene and family circle, then, is to awaken and develop, to quicken 

the powers and natural gifts of the child, to enable all the 
members and organs of man to fulfil the requirements of the child’s. 
—Froebel, The Education of Man. 


Powers and gifts. 
chila Such education should automatically serve to bring home to- 
D ren the essential distinction between man and brute, to make 

em realize that it is man’s special privilege and pride to be gifted 
with the faculties of head and heart both ; that he is а thinking man 
no less than a feeling animal, as the derivation of the word ‘Manushya’ 


Shows and to renounce the sovereignty 0 

Instincts is to renounce a man’s estate. In man rea 

Чез, the feeling, in brute the soul lies over dormant. To awaken: 

eart is to awaken the dormant soul, to awaken reason, and to: 
and evel. —Gandhiji.. 


inculeate the distinction between good 
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To teach astronomy and kindred sciences we have teachers who 
have gone through a course of training inthem and are masters of their 
-art, Even so must we have as teachers of sexual science, i.e., the 
mastery over self. Even science of sex control, those who have E 
it and have acquired a lofty utterance that, has not the backing Si 
sincerity and experience, will be inert and lifeless and will utterly fai 
‘to penetrate and quicken the hearts of ше ае не speech that 

i -realizati ruitful. 

springs from self-realization and experience is always і" Gandhiji. 


It is no exaggeration to say that a human being without 
education is not far removed from an animal. Education, therefore, 
is necessary for woman as it is formen. Not that the methods of 
education should be identical in both cases. Man and woman are 
of equal rank, but they are not identical, They are a peerless pair, 
being supplementary to one another ; each helps the other, so ш 
Without the one the existence of the other cannot be conceived, an 
therefore, it follows as a necessary corollary from these facts, that 
anything which impairs the status of either of them will involve the 
‘equal ruin of them both. In framing any scheme of women’s 


education of children, women оц 
that knowledge should be divided into wat 


ation of these basic Principle: 
‘cannot be developed. 


— М. К, Gandhi, True Education. 


A woman like man needs education. 
—M. K. Gandhi, True Education, p. 155. 


The question of the education of children cannot be solved 
unless efforts are made simultaneously to solve the women’s 
education. And I have no hesitation in Saying that as long as we do 
not have real mother teachers who can successfully impart true 
education to our children they will remain uneducated even 
though they may be going to schools. А 


—M. К. Gandhi, True Education, p. 145 


| 
| 
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She must have special knowledge of the management of home, 
care of children, their education, etc. 
М. К. Gandhi, True Education, p, 155. 


There is need for similar distinction between the education of 
males and females as has been made between them by Mother Nature 
herself. —WM. К. Gandhi, True Education, p. 31. 


While they are yet girls they should have practised dancing in 
‘arms and the whole art of fighting—when grown-up women, they 
‘should apply themselves to evolutions and tactics and the mode of 
grounding and taking ug arms ; if for no other reason, yet in case the 
whose military force should have to leave the city and carry on 
operations of war outside that those who will have to guard the 
young and the rest of the city may be equal to the task ; and, on the 
other hand, when enemies, when barbarian or Hallenic, come from. 
without with mighty force and make a violent assault upon them, and 
thus compel them to fight for the possession of the city, which is far 
from being an impossibility, great would be the disgrace to the state, 
if the women had been so miserably trained that they could not fight 
for their young, as birds will, against any creature however strong, 
or die or undergo any danger, but must instantly rush to the temples 
and crowd at the altars and shrines, and bring upon human nature 


the reproach, that of all animals man is the most cowardly ! 
—Plato, Laws, р. 814. 


People nowadays are greatly attracted Бу technological 
education, and naturally, too. But we should also remember that 


technological education without the complement of humanistic 
studies will be imperfect, lop-sided and deficient. Itis possible for us, 
by the control we have obtained over the forces of nature, to bring 
about paradise on earth. It is equally possible for us, by pressing a 
button, to destroy continents. If the choice is to be made wisely, 
we must be cultivated in the arts of civilized life. Humanistic train- 
ing and technological study must be regarded as complementary to 
each other. They should not be regarded as divorced, or as separate 
from each other. 

—Dr. 8. Radhakrishnan, 


Т want to make it clear that whateve 
regard to the purchase of cloth or E 
аз far as the purchase of educationa acilitie 1 
is not шау a purchaser ; he must remember that he E: 
producer, which he does not realise. The parent does поа i hes 
he is also partly responsible for whatever is the чу рге nea ton 
the quality of education falls, it is not merely ma ОЕ пос a 
which does not provide enough money, nor 0 р Pare ЧУС 


Н students, nor of teachers, 
ot take enough care of thes ОГ the students who do not 


pay enough attention to the boys, nor һе 
pay enough attention to their studies, but it is also the fault of the 


gs, 1955, р. 201. 


atever шау be the position in 
s and food commodities 
5 is concerned, the citizen 


Speeches and Writin 
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parents whose children are the products of these schools and colleges 

in the country. The parent is a Part producer in education and its 
quality especially in a developing country like ours, 

—Dr. V.K. R.V. Rao in his Presidential Address delivered 

at the Second National Convention of Students and Teachers 

held at Hydrabad in 1965. 


in physical activities ; intellectual values are persued in the application 
of skills to the problem of the physical environment ; and aesthetic 
values are discovered in the mastery that a man acquires over his 
material in his crafts, —James Rose. 


The whole education of women ought to be relative to men. To 
please them, to be useful to them, to educate them when young... — 
—Rousseau, Emile. 


Every daughter should have the Teligion of her mother, and 
every wife that of her husband, —Rousseau, Emile. 


If woman is made to please, and to be in subjection to man, she 
ought to make herself pleasing in his eyes, and not provoke him to 
anger ; her Strength is in her charms. —Rousseau, Emile р. 322. 


A women’s education must, therefore, be planned in relation to 

Ing in his sight, to win his respect and love, to 

› to counsel and console, to make his life plea- 

sant and happy, these are the duties of woman for all time, and this is 
what she would be taught while she is young. 


— Rousseau, Emile, р. 328. 
Woman is especially made for man’s delight, 
—Roussebu, Emile, p. 322 
Woman is made to submit to man, and to endure even injustice 
і justi 
ae 2 — Rousseau, Emile, р. 359. 


The best school of discipline is home—family life in God’s own 


method of training the young, and homes are very much that women 
make them, —S. Smiles. 


It is ugly to be unmannerly, and icularly fe en it is 
unpardonable. 4 Sa as ge а 


Vedas, Gargi boldly challenged Yajnavalkya in a discussion about 
Brahman. —The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
4 Vol. УП, р. 212. 
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Manu says, ‘Where women are respected, there the Gods delight, 
and where they are not, there all work and efforts come to naught. 
There is no hope of rise for that family or country where they live in 
sadness.’ —The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 

Vol. УП, р. 213. 


Female education should be spread with religion as its centre. 

All other training should be secondary to religion. Religious training, 

the formation of character and observance of the vows of celibacy— 
these should be attended to. 

—The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 

Vol. VII, p. 218. 


It is good to avoid in this country any association of men with 
women’s schools, —Swami Vivekananda. 
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Physical Education 


Perfection is the true aim of all culture...If our seeking is for a 
total perfection of being, the physical part of it cannot be left aside; 
for the body is the material basis, the body is the instrument which 
we have to use. ‘Sariram khalu dharmasadhanam’, says the old 
Sanskrit adage,—the body is the means of fulfilment of dharma, and 
dharma means every ideal which we can propose to ourselves and 
the law of its working out and its action. 


__,, @ is true that in the past) the body has been regarded by 
spiritual seekers rather as an obstacle, as something to be overcome 
and discarded than as an instrument of spiritual perfection and a field 
of the spiritual change, —Aurobindo, The Supramental Manifestation, 

1952 pp. 8 and 12. 


Health is a great matter. It means harmony, the synonym of 
all that is true, justly ordered, and good. —Carlyle. 


f Health is the first wealth. — Emerson. 


Every child, boy, and youth, whatever his condition or position 
in life, should devote daily at least one or two hours to some serious 
activity in the production of some definite external piece of зуогК..- 
Children—mankind, indeed—are at present too much and too 
variously concerned with aimless and purposeless pursuits, and too 
little with work. Children and parents consider the activity of actual 
work so much to their disadvantage, and so unimportant for their 
future conditions of life, that educational institutions should make it 
one of their most constant endeavours to dispel this delusion. The 
domestic and scholastic education of our time leads children to 
indolence and laziness: a vast amount of human power thereby 
remains undeveloped and is Jost. $ 


—Froebel, The Education of Man, pp. 94-95. 
Early education must deal directly with the physical develop- 


ment and influence the spi.itual development through the exercise of 
sense. —Froebel. 
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If we wish to develop the whole human being, we must exercise- 
the whole human being. —Froebel. 


Health like peace is indivisible. How can we separate the- 
development of the mind from the development of the body ? How 


can the child who is not healthy apply himself whole-heartedly to- 
his learning. —Ronald Gould, 


A ton of knowledge brought at the expense of an ounce of 
health which is the most ancient and precious form of wealth and 
worth costs more than its value. —Hall. 


ч Тһе exercise of all the muscles of the body in their due propor- 
tion is one great secret of health and comfort as well as of strength,. 
and the full development of mainly vigour. —W. Hall. 


O Health! Health !! The blessing of the rich! The riches of 
the poor! Who can buy thee at too dear a rate, since there is no 
enjoying this world without these. —Ben Jonson. 


To preserve health is a moral and religious duty, for health is the: 


basis of all social virtues—we can no longer be useful when not well. 
—Johnson. 


or body, but 


\ Physical education does neither train up the soul n 
—Montaigue, 


the whole man. 


_. Health and fitness of the body must receive due attention for- 
Without such health and fitness the pursuit of spiritual values is 
seriously handicapped. Moral values, which are spiritual, can be found 
in physical activities ; intellectual values are pursued in the application 
of skills to the problems of the physical environment, and aesthetic 
values are discovered in the mastery that a man acquires over his 
Material in his craft. —James Ross. 


Jí is the sound constitution of the body that makes the operation: 
of mind easy and certain. — Rousseau. 


All wickedness comes from weakness. The child is only naughty, 


because he is weak ; make him strong and he will be good. . 
— Rousseau, Emile, p. 33. 


The body must be strong enough to obey the mind, a good’ 
Servant must be strong. — Rousseau, Emile, p. 25. 


о nature are less liable to disease 


Animals who live according ї 
a ae = —Rousseou, Emile, р. 28. 


than ourselves. 


The body is not only the instrument of self-development, it is 


the organic basis of everyday living—it is the body in action that is to 
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be regarded as the very matrices of the human-self, the personality. 
Educationists are slowly coming to see that the proper use of this 
living organism is contrary to the whole enterprise of education. I 
would base the whole reconstructed education on the use of two 
primary .instruments— (1) the social group, that is, the life of the 
school as a whole, (2) The human body. — Harold Rugg. 


We need in Indian education a general philosophy of physical 
education—we need a conception of education in which physical 
education takes its rightful place and in which its vital importance is 
recognised. —W. М. Курит. 


The physical welfare of the youth of the country should be the 
one of the main concerns of the state and any departure from the 
normal standards of physical well-being at this period of life may have 
‘serious Consequences. —Secondary Education Commission. 


The aim of physical education is to influence the experiences of 
persons to the extent that each individual within the limits of his 
capacity may be helped to adjust successfully to society, to increase 
and improve his wants and to develop the ability to satisfy his wants, 
of course, only those wants that can be satisfied without annoying or 
tresspassing the rights of others. —Jackson R. Shorman. 


A sound mind in a sound body; if the former be the glory of the 
latter, the latter is indispensable to former. —Tryon Edward. 


MWe cannot realise fully our intellectual ibiliti ithout 
health and physical vigour. Cea ve 


—University Education Commission’s Report. 


What India needs today is not the Bhagwad Gita but the foot- 
ball field. —Swami Vivekananda. 


„ Be strong, my young friends, that is my advice to you. You 
will be nearer to Heaven through football than through the study of 
Gita. You will understand Gita better with your biceps, your mus- 
cles, a little stronger. You will understand the mighty genius and the 
mighty strength of Krishna better with a little strong blood in you. 
You will understand the Upanishads better and the glory of the 
Atman, when your body stands firm on your feet and you feel your- 
selves as men. —The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 

Vol. JII, p. 242. 
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The School and the Community 


dren well are more to be honoured than 
ter give them life alone, but the 
—Aristotle. 


ТЫ Those who educate chi 
Е ey who produce them, for the lat 

ormer give them the art of living well. 
оп of reciprocal cause and 


т Society and education stand in a relati 
Š Te _ The character of a given society determines the character of its 
ucational system and the character of this system in turn determines 


the character of the society. к 
—Boyd Н. Bode, Fundamentals of Education, The Macmillan 
Co. New York. 


Unless the school is itself organised as a community and is in 


Vital rapport with outside community life, the situation cannot be 
remedied. _ Secondary Education Commission. 


If they (the students) can first learn to live pleasantly and peace- 
fully in the small community of the school, this training will enable 
them to do so later in the larger community outside. 

— Secondary Education Commission. 


The starting point of educational reform must Бе the relinking 


of the school to life and restoring the intimate relationship which has 
broken down with the development of the formal tradition of educa- 
tion. — Secondary Education Commission. 
З The great thing to keep in mind, then regarding the introduction 
into the school of various form of active occupation, is that through 
them the entire spirit of the school is renewed, it has a chance to 
affiliate itself with life, to become the child’s habitate, where he learns 
through direct living, instead of being only a place to learn lessons 
having an abstract and remote reference of some possible living to be 
done in future, It gets a chance to be a miniature community, an 
embryonic society. This is the fundamental fact and from this arise 
continuous and orderly streams of instruction. 

— Secondary Education Commission. 


To describe the school as а ‘commpnity’ is to emphasize the 
corporate, social character of education. —T, M. Greene. 
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The influence of the home, the church and the neighbourhood 
upon the child both before and after the few years of partial institu- 
tional control should not be minimised. The average time influence 
of the school over an American child is only 2:6 per cent of his total 
life span and 20:5 per cent during the twelve-year period of school 
attendance, —Arthur В. Moehiman, School Administration, 

Hougton Tifflin Company, Boston. 


The good school programme stems from community needs as an 
integral part of the life of the people. It is made by, for and of those 
it would serve. 


—Ivol Stafford, Fundamentals in Teaching Home Economics. 


Parents are the first teachers, and teachers second parents. Д 
—S. Balakrishna Joshi. 


„A school is and ought to be a reflection of the life of the commu- 
nity. The public school in India must therefore be brought nearer 
to the pattern of Indian life. — Humayun Kabir, Education in India. 


A community school is one whose programme is designed for 
useful and effective learning on the part of the children and one which 
helps to improve the quality of living in the community, one which 
serves the total population of the community and seeks to evolve its 
purposes out of the interests and needs of the people inthe community. 

—W. K. Mccharen, Improving the Quality of Living. 


к When the co-operation of the pupils іп а community is enlisted 
in a beautifying, landscaping, and keeping the school grounds in goo 

shape, immediate results in property care are usually noticeable. 
Breakage of window-glass and other defacement of property show 
immediate decline.—Pride in a school plant can be enhanced by using 
good taste in decorating the interior and exterior, particularly by using 
color to beautify interior walls and by using well-selected pictures. 
The effect of the good appearance of a building and ground upon 
pupils, teachers and the entire community is important. It makes for 
school pride and results in the formation of habits of the rightfulness 
and care in the use of the school plant. —Reavis Etal. 


Its programme should be so inextricably -inter-woven with the 
life of the community that it would be impossible for the school tO 
carry on its programme without the community and it would be im- 
possible for the people of the community to enjoy the type of life 
without the particular school and its programme. 

—Saylor and Alexander, Curricuular Planning. 


Let us fashion our homes and organise our schools with the well- 
being of children always in mind. In particular remember that any 
clash between parents and teachers must always be harmful to the 
child. Harmonious working together can alone bring us the results 
we want. р —George Tomlison. 
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Education for International Understanding 


Universal Welfare and World Unity 


__ At the very outset, let it be made clear that it is not the modern 
thinkers who are the first in the field to think in terms of world 
Unity and universal welfare. Long long ago, in fact long before the 
So-called modern age had set in, the seers and savants of this land had 
delved deep into this vital question, The ideal of human unity, of a 
World free from all traces of conflict and misery has stirred our hearts 
Since times immemorial. Our one constant prayer all through the 
ages has been “Let everyone be happy, let everyone be free from all 
ills”. While the present-day West has not been able to go beyond the 
коо of ‘the greatest good of the greatest numbers’, we have never 

Olerated the idea of a single human being why, of even a single 
iving organism being miserable, ‘Total good of all beings’ has 


always been our glorious ideal. 
—M. 5. Golwalker, Bunch of Thoughts, 1966, p. 2. 


Nations as Friendly Partners 


fri The world is meant to be a partnership. It is meant to bea 
tieadly universe, We are born to love, not to hate. We are born 
to help one another, not to destroy one another. But by propa- 
ganda and indoctrination we begin to think that we are superiors 
and that others are not our equals. That kind of thing is due 
not to the natural impulses of the human being. The human being 
Naturally loves another. It is by indoctrination that we seduce man 
from his natural generosity of spirit, sympathy and fellowship into 
devious methods. This is what we do. Our one aim in this world 
Should be that we should not exaggerate, should not misrepresent, 
Should not indulge in propaganda, but listen to the voice of truth, 
Obey the call of compassion, If we are able to do it, this world will 

ecome one and we will all be proud of what we have achieved. 
Just as we are all friends here, our nations should all become friends, 
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If that happens, that is the kind of consummation which we sincerely’ 
desire. Let us therefore, raise our glasses to the world as а 
partnership and nations as friendly partners in that one world. 

—Dr. Radhakrishnan, Speeches and Writings, 1965, р. 4. 


Illumination of One’s Consciousness and the New World 


We should not be wedded to the past, we should advance into: 
the future. That can happen only if men’s minds and hearts- 
become enlarged. It is the expansion, the illumination of one's- 
own consciousness, the growth of the mind of human beings, that can 
bring about such a society. The new world order, the new world 
society, a world conscience, a world community, these have to be: 
established. 

—Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Speeches and Writings, 1965, р. 23.. 


Education and a World Community 


The concept of one world must be implemented in every’ 
action of every nation, if that one world is to become established, 
I have no doubt that the world will become one. It is in the mind 
of events, it is the will of the universe, it is the purpose of Provi- 
dence. We are being led from State to State to the concept of one 
family on earth. If we are able to achieve it, we should do so by 
handling our own minds and hearts. Our task today is to deal with, 
the souls of men ; it is there that the changes have to be brought 
about. Before outer organizations are established, inward changes 
have to take place. An outer crisis is a reflection of an inward 
chaos, and if the chaos inside the minds and hearts of men... if that 
isnotremoved, we can’t bring about a more satisfactory world order. 

—Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Speeches and Writings, 1965, р. 33- 


Our Nationality in the Human Race 


And the great question : Who is my neighbour? Not a man 
of your race, or your nationality, or your creed, but anyone who 
happens to be in need is your neighbour. That’s the only demand 
on our sympathy ...if anyone is there suffering, we must go out. 
The call of compassion should be there. That’s the only true kind 
of religion in your city. An authentically religious man will never 
condemn, will never sit in judgment, but will understand, sympa- 
thize, help to raise...and by raising our own selves above that 
present level, we will be able also to make the world move a little 
faster towards the goal. 


—Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Speeches and Writings, 1965, р. 37- 
One Family on Earth 


Prophets and seers have spoken to us of one family on earth. 


mata ca parvati devi 
pita devo mahesvarah 
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bandhavah manavah sarve 
svadeso bhuvanatrayam 


We are children of the same parents and, therefore, we belong 


‘to one family. 
—Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Speeches and Writings, 1965, p. 49. 


Education for International Understanding 


_ To regard one’s own country as the centre of the universe is to 
‘view all things solely in relationship to this fixed point. It is primitive 
‘and outmoded... We must learn to admit the possible worth of 
human values and ways of living which we ourselves do not accept. 
To a narrowly provincial mind, cultural differences are irritating but, 


‘to liberal, sensitive mind they are greatly rewarding. 
* University Education Commissions Report, р. 64. 


The essential business of education is to make the children and 
adolescents vitally a wave of, and responsive to, the world in which 


they are living today and the world in which they will have to live 
tomorrow. —Saiyidain. 


_Tomorrow’s history will begin with a chapter on internation- 
-alism and we shall be unfit for tomorrow if we retain any narrow 
‘customs or habits of thought that are contrary to universalism. 
There is, I know, such a thing as national pride, but I earnestly 
Wish that it never makes me forget that the best efforts of our Indian 


‘Sages are directed to the abolition of disunity. 
—Tagore, The Poet’s School, Vishwabharti Press, Calcutta. р. 64. 


‘Faith in Humanity 

I have great faith in humanity. Like the sun it can be clouded, 
‘but never extinguished. I admit that at this time when the human 
Taces have met together as never before, the baser elements appear 
Predominant. The powerful are exulting at the number of their 
Victims. They take the name of science to cultivate the schoolboy 
‘Superstition that they have certain physical signs indicating their 
eternal right to rule, as the explosive force of the earthquake once 
Might have claimed, with enough of evidence, its never-ending sway 
Over the destiny of this earth. But they in their turn will be dis- 
appointed, —An address given by Tagore in Milan, 
Ed. by Anthony X. Seares, 1962, p. 146. 


1 always feel the need of the Western genius 
deal that strength of reality which 
ds a definite end of practical good. 

—Tagore. 


dae In other words, 
‘or imparting to my educational i 
nows how to clear the path towar 


Universal Culture 
The best and noblest gifts of humanity, cannot be the monopoly 


-of a particular race or country, its scope may not be limited nor may 
iit be regarded as the miser’s hoafd buried underground. 
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We should remember that the doctrine of special creation 1S 
out of date and the idea of a specially favoured race belongs to а 
barbaric age. We have come to understand in modern times that 
any special truth or special culture which is wholly dissociated from 
the universal is not true at all. Only a prisoner condemned to а 
solitary cell is separate from the world. —Tagore. 


It will not do to keep our culture so reverently shackled with 
chains of gold. The age has come when all artificial fences аге 
breaking down. Only that will serve which is basically consistent with 
the universal, while that which seeks safety in the out-of-the way- 
Whole of the special will perish. —Tagore. 


Synthesis of Culture 


0 

But before we are in a position to stand a comparison with the 
other cultures of the world, or truly to co-operate with them, we must 
base our own culture on a synthesis of all the different cultures We 
have. —Tagore- 


Character Building Education 


To introduce into our school an active vigour of work, the 
joyous exercise of our inventive and constructive energies that help: 
to build up character and by their constant movements naturally 
Sweep away all accumulations of dirt, decay and death. 


Democracy is the harvest of faith—faith in one’s self, faith in 
one’s neighbours, faith in God. —Truman. 


Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of mem 
that the defences of peace must be constructed. — Unesco. 
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Guidance and Counselling 


If we could first know where we are and whither we are tending, 


we would better judge what to do and how to do it. 
—Abraham Lincoln, 


b Vocational interests both as measured by tests and as indicated 
у occupational choice are expressions of liking and disliking as 


directing toward activities, objects and characteristics of the environ- 
ments. —Berdie, 


An interest is a tendency to become absorbed in an experience 
and to continue it. — Bingham. 


a The outlooks, insights, attitudes, appreciations and behaviours 
m akchildren acquire and the facility with which they employ patterns 
action which make them effective members of society depends 


upon the guidance they are given. 
— Teachers Guide іс Education in Early Childhood, 


California, State Deparment of Education, 1956. 


Guidance aims to develop in him insight into the solution of his 
problems of living as wellas creative initiative whereby he will through- 


out life be able to meet and solve his own problem adequately. 
—Chisholm. 


ual discover his own talents 
е the world and help him 
e in which he 
he welfare of 

—Chisholm. 


У Guidance seeks to help the individ 
in comparison to the opportunities О 
prepare himself so that he can find or develop a plac 
can live a well-balanced life and contribute his part to t 
his fellow man. 


a at the Secondary level 


У One of the main functions of guidance 
ment of the abilities and 


is to aid in the identification and develop 


interests of adolescent pupils. 
— Education Comn ission, 1964-66, р. 239. 
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К services also help headmasters and teachers to 
understand their students as individuals and to create situations ш 


which the students can learn more effectively. 
— Education Commission, 1964-66, 9°46, p. 239. 


A functional guidance programme is a whole-school programme, 
it involves the teacher, the administrator, the specialist, and the 
parent. It belongs to no onediscipline, draws upon no one body of 
knowledge, gives allegiance to no one “school” of theory. Тһе 
modern school guidance programme is truly electric. It has profited 
from the work of dedicated followers of many disciplines, 

—Deniel, Henry B. McDenial Guidance in the Modern School, 
Holt, Rinehart and Wiston, New York, 1956, p. Vil. 


Guidance is a means of helping individuals to understand and 
use wisely the educational, vocational and personal potentialities 
and opportunities which they have or can develop. It is a form 0 
systematic assistance whereby pupils are aided in their achieving 
satisfactory adjustment to self and to others in their school and life 
relationships. Through guidance, pupils are assisted in the discovery 
and understanding of their academic abilities and limitations, their 
educational and vocational interests, and their vocational aptitudes. 

—C. C. Dunsmoor апа І. М. Miller. 


Guidance Services should not merely provide assistance to 
students in making educational and vocational choices. They should 
also help the students in making the best possible adjustment to the 
situation in his institution and in his home and at the same time 
facilitate the development of all aspects of his personality. 

—Report on Educational Developments, Ministry of Education of 
India, presented at XXV International Conference on Public 
Education, Geneva, July, 67. 


y Counselling provides the warm and permissive climate within 
which an individual or members of a group can solve problems with 
the assistance of a trained and experienced person. —Glanz, Е.С. 


Guidance is not only a philosophical principle with specific 
looks, but also a working programme which operates in many varie 
areas within institutions. —Glanz, E. С. 


Counselling in the schools is a process, designed to help 
students solve problems and make decisions. 

—Glanz, E. C., Foundations and Principles of Guidance, 

Boston, Allyn and Bacom, Inc., 1964, р. 94. 


Effective counselling demands the concentrated effort and 
skilful application of techniques and talents by the counsellor and 
the sincere commitment of the counsellor to the situation or ameliora = 
tion of a problem. 

— Glanz, E. C.. Foundations and Principles of Guidance, 
£oston, Allyn and Bacom, Inc., 1964, р. 94. 
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Guidance is a form of systematic assistance to the students or 
others to help them to acquire knowledge and wisdom free from 


compulsion and prescription and calculated to lead to self-direction. 
—V.V. Good. 


_ At any level, guidance implies that the individual attains self- 
direction just as fast and as far as his mental, social, and emotional 
abilities permit. Guidance of the younger or less mature individual 
of course, calls for closer direction than does guidance of the older 
or more mature individual. The term guidance, moreover, aptly 
applies to working with an individual all along the lines from early 


childhood into adulthood. 
—Dr, J. A. Humphreys & Dr, A.E. Traxler. 
All guidance is education but some aspects of education are 
not guidance, their objectives are the same—the development of the 
individual—but methods used in education are by no means the 
same as those used in guidance. —Jones. 


» Guidance involves personal help given by someone ; it is 
designed to assist a person in deciding where he wants to 80, what 
he wants to do, or how he can best accomplish his purposes ; it 
assists him in solving problems that arise in his life. It does not 
solve problems for the individual but helps him to solve them. The 
focus of guidance is the individual not the problem, its purpose is to 
promote the growth of the individual in self-direction. -—Jones. 


Counselling is а personal and dynamic relationship between 
two individuals (one of whom is older, or more experienced or wiser 
than the other) who altogether approach a more ог less well defined 
problem of the younger or less experienced or less wise, with mutual 
consideration for each other to the end that the problem may be 
clearly defined and that the one who has the problem may be helped 
to aself-determined solution of it. —A, J. Jones. 


Learning about the individual student, helping him to under- 
stand himself, effecting changes in him and in his environment which 
will help him to grow апа develop as much as possible—these are 
ithe elements of guidance. — Knapp. 


Guidance is that systematic, organised phase of the educational 
process which helps youth grow in his power to give point and 
direction to his own life, to the end that he may gain richer personal 
experience while making his own unique contribution to our 
domestic society. 

— Lefever D. W., A.M. Turrell, H. 1. Weitzel, Principles and 
Techniques of Guidance, Ronald, 1950, p. 3. 


there are probable no two things exactly 
leaves, flowers, blades of grass, rocks, 
books, base balls, or 


; In the whole world 
calike—no two trees, no two r 
rain drops, clouds, animals, houses? pianos, 
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photographs, even though at first glance they appear to be identical. 
Similarly, no two human beings are alike, they differ physically in 
size, weight, height, colour of eyes and hair texture of skin and in a 
thousand other details, as well as in thousands of details of mental, 
social and spiritual life. —Н. С, McKown. 


Teachers should spend half their time studying their pupils as- 
individuals and the rest of their time doing what that study shows 
to be desirable and necessary. —Henry С. Morrison. 


Guidance may be defined as that part of the total educational 
Programme that helps provide the Personal opportunities and 
specialized staff services by which each individual can develop to the 
fullest of his abilities and capacities in terms of the democratic ideal. 

—Mortensen and Schmuller. 


The success that any guidance efforts will enjoy depends upon 

the intelligent interest and partcipation of all Personnel concerned. é 
—Mortensen, D.G., and Schmuller, A. M., Guidance in eee = 
- Schools. 


Through guidance the individual is helped to develop in ways 
that will enable him (1) to strengthen the use of his own abilities; 
(2) to make wise choices; and (3) to face the problems he will 


ment or education. If there is a single group of opportunities and 
Tequirements, as is the case with a fixed Curriculum, the problem is 
simply one of education by the best methods possible in a setting. 
already determined and not Опе educational guidance, —G. Е, Myers. 


ре огай Guidance is the Process of a; 


to choose an occupation, prepare for it, en 
in it. 


ssisting the individual’ 
ter upon it and progress 
— Parsons, Choosing Vocation, р. 126. 


Guidance in the wider con 
embracing education of every one 


testing or examining 
leavers for work and 
life in general, —Dr, K. G. Rama Rao. 


Guidance is essentially an educative process the outcomes of 
which are mental and educat onal Preparedness for courses of action 
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сеп tred round the basic functions of men, especially those pertain- 
ing to vocational, recreational and Community Service Field. 
—Dr. K. G. Rama Rao. 


2 Guidance is a process of helping every individual, through 
his own efforts to discover and develop his potentialities for his 
personal happiness and social usefulness. — Ruth Strang. 


Guidance is a developmental function and hence can be: 
most effective during the school period which is the most important 
period for the bulk of our man-power from the developmental point 
of view. It is concerned not only with enabling the individual to 
solve his immediate problems as they arise, but also with developing 
his capacities and psychological resources for dealing with the 
problems which may arise in future. For the many, itis in the 
schools, and for a smaller but perhaps more productive number, in 
the colleges, that the individual and his resources are developed for 
the life that he will face when he leaves the portals of these institu- 
tions. Guidance services are therefore essential in all educational 
institutions. In fact, one may £0 to the length of saying there can 
be no true education without guidance in the modern world with its 
development, diversification and dynamism. 


—Rao, V.K.R.V., Education and Human Resource Development, 
1966, p. 55.. 


Guidance is productive in the sense that it contributes to the: 
development of human resources. If development of mineral and 
other natural resources is considered as а ‘productive? item, there 


is no reason why development of human resources should not also 


be considered as а ‘productive’ item. Moreover, guidance can contri- 
i ific wastage of our 


limited educational facilities which is occurring today, by reducing 
ndards of efficiency and hence of | 


productivity, and by reducing 
in the demand and supply of man-power. I 1 
significantly to welfare by reducing the rate of mental ill-health with 
all its costs and human tragedy. 


— Rao, V.K.R.V:; Education and Human Resource De EO i 


966, p. 48.. 


ntary school level guidance is predominantly 
broadly viewed as encompassing the objective. 
tal health, well-rounded social development, 
and mastery of the fundamental school’ 


On the eleme 
educational guidance, 
of physical and men 
proper use of leisure time 
processes. 

To these objectives, ОП the secondary level is added the 
guidance that facilitates the choice of an occupation or way of 
making a living, whether it be one of the semi-skilled, skilled technical 
or professional occupations. i — Ruch & Segel.. 
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The essence of the counselling process is a relationship in 
‘which the individual being counselled feels free to express himself 
‘fully and gains clarification of bis goals, self-confidence in his ability 
to realize them, and methods or means of attacking difficulties as they 
-arise. If properly done, counselling increases a student’s under- 
-standing of himself, not for anxieties about himself, helps him to 
help himself, not depends on the counsellor, Prevents trouble rather 
‘than merely remedying it after it has gained headway. —Ruth Strang. 


Interest is not a separate psychological entity but merely one 
«of several aspects cf behaviour. — Strang. 


Men engaged in a particular occupation have been found to 
have a characteristic pattern of likes and dislikes, which distinguish 
them from following other professions. —Strang. 


The secret of good education consists in enabling the student 
‘to realise what are his talents and aptitutes and in what manner and 
to what extent he can best develop them so as to achieve proper 
‘social adjustment and seek tight types of employment. 


—Secondary Education Commission. 


It (guidance) covers the whole gamut of youth problems and 
‘should be provided in an appropriate form at all Stages of education 
through the co-operative endeavour of headmasters, principals and 
guidance officers, —Secondary Education Commission. 


The provision of civersified Courses of instruction imposes on 
teachers and school administrators the additional responsibility of 
Slving proper guidance to pupils in their choice of courses and 
careers. —Secondary Education Commission. 


H Guidance involves the difficult art of helping boys and girls 
‘to plan their own future wisely in the full lig of ellithe face 


part of the school equipped with both a knowled 
information as to Opportunities of an education 
vocational character, to help the individual pupil become adjusted to 
his present situation in such a way as to i 

Jevelopment for him and to aid him in plannin 


А, Guidance isa Process that consists of a group of services to 
ndividuals to assist them in securing the knowledge and skills needed 
n making adequate choices, plats and interpretations essential to 
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satisfactory adjustment in a variety of areas. These services are- 
designed to result in efficiency in areas which require that the indivi-- 
dual make adjustments in order, that he may be an effective member 
of society. 
— Smith, Gleen E., Principles and Practices of the Guidance- 

Programme, Macmillan Co., 1951: 


Modern emphasis on vocational counselling involves a 
process of helping the individual in three ways; to develop and 
accept an integrated and adequate picture of self; to relate this 
concept of self to the environmental world ; and to establish goals and 
develop plans in accordance with this self-environment configuration.. 


— Super, Donald E., Chanting Our Fields, Occupations, 26 (1948); 
pp. 346-348: 


ualised learning situation in which- 


Counselling is an individ 
s needs, capabalities, limitations, 


the subject matter is the pupil’ 
plans and decisions. 


The school administrator, particularly the principal, needs to- 
understand what counselling is, what it does and what it requires in 
personnel, time and physical facilities. Without administrative under- 
standing and support other staff members will not be encouraged to- 
co-operate with or utilize fully the counselling services that may be 
available. The administrator js to a large extent the determining 
factor in creating the proper atmosphere for effective counselling. 

McGraw Hill Book 


— Tolbert, E. L., Introduction to Counselling, 
Company, Inc., New York, 1959, р. 3922. 


It (cumulative record) aids teachers in study of the individual 
by making it possible for them to understand his present through an 
analysis of his past by furnishing clues regarding the causes of his 
behaviour difficulties and failures, and by disclosing his strength’s- 
and weakness. —Jane Warters. 

Aptitude is a condition or set of characteristics regarded as 
sympotmatic of an individual’s ability to acquire with training some- 
(usually specified) knowledge, skill, or set of responses such as the- 


ability to speak a language, to roduce music etc. 
У p gunee iok —Warren’s Dictionary- 
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Miscellaneous 


Ё Nothing in education is SO astonishing as the amount of 
ignorance it accumulates in the form of inert facts. —Adams. 


A great deal of knowledge, which is not capable of making 
a man wise, has a natural tendency to make him vain and arrogant. 
—Addison. 


What sculpture is to a block of marble, education is to the 
human soul. The Philosopher, the saint, the hero, the wise, and the 
good, or the great, very often lie hid and concealed in a plebeian, 
which a proper education might. have disinterred and brought to 
light, — Addison. 


he naturally wears himself into the same manner of speaking and 
thinking. — Addison. 


Education is the process in which these powers (abilities; 
capacities) of men with susceptible to habituation are perfected by 
good habits, by mean artistically contrived, and employed by any 
man to help another or himself, achieve the end in view (i.e. good 
habits), — Adler. 


There can be but a single goal of education, and that educa- 
tion to courage. — Adler. 


Learning is ever in the freshness of its youth, ever for the 
old. —Aeschylus. 


The whole subject of education is, or should be, to develop 
mind. The mind should be a thing that works. It should be able 
to pass judgment on events as they arise, make decisions. 

—Anderson. 
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УК Educated men are as much superior to uneducated men as 
the living are to the dead. —Aristotle. 


‚ Education is an ornament in prosperity and a refuge in 
adversity. —Aristotle. 


Those who educate children well are more to be honoured 
than even their parents, for these only give them life, those the art 
-of living well. —Aristotle. 


All who have meditated on the art of governing mankind 
have been convinced that the fate of empires depends on the educa- 
‘tion of youth. —Aristotle. 


: Real knowledge, like everything else of the highest value, 
is not to be obtained easily. It must be worked for, studied for, 
thought for; and more than all, it must be prayed for. —Arnold, 


Help men, but do not pauperise them of their energy; lead 
and instruct men, but see that their initiative and originality remain 
intact; take others into thyself, but give them in return the full 
godhead of their nature. He who can do this is the leader and the 
guru. — Aurobindo. 


We shall perceive that the truth we seek is made up of four 
major aspects: Love, Knowledge, Power and Beauty. These four 
attributes of the Truth will spontaneously express themselves in our 
being. The psychic will be the vehicle of true and pure love, the 
mind that of infallible knowledge, the vital will manifest an invinci- 
ble power and strength and the body will be the expression of a per- 
fact beauty and a perfect harmony. 

— Aurobindo, The Mother on Education, p. 11. 


Education to be complete must have five principal aspects 
relating to the five principal activities of the human being: the 


physical, the vital, the mental, the psychic and the spiritual. 
— Aurobindo. 


Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready man, and 
writing an exact man. Histories make men wise; poets, witty; the 
mathematics, subtle; natural philosophy, deep; moral, grave, logic 


and rhetoric, able to contend. —Bacon. 
All rests with those who read. A work or thought 
Is what each makes it to himself. — Bailey. 
An ounce of wit is worth a pound of sorrow. — Baxter. 


It is not the reading of many books which is necessary to 
make a man wise or good, but the well-reading of a few could he 
be sure to have the best. And it is not possible to read over many 


on the same subject without a great deal of loss of precious time. 
— Baxter. 
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You are to come to your study as to the table, with a sharp 
appetite, whereby that which you read may the better digest. He 
that has no stomach to his book will very hardly thrive upon it. 

—Bedford. 


The aim of education should be to teach us rather how to 
think, than what to think rather to improve our minds, so as to: 
enable us to think for ourselves, than to load the memory with the 
thoughts of other men. — Beattie. 


It is not what people eat, but what they digest, that makes: 
them strong. It is not what they gain, but what they save, that makes 
them rich. It is not what they read, but what they remember, that 
makes them learned. — Beecher. 


Education is the knowledge of how to use the whole of 
oneself, —H. W. Beecher. 


Every man should use his intellect, not as he uses his lamp 
in the study, only for his own seeing, but as the lighthouse uses its 
lamps, that those afar off on the sea may see the shining, and learn 
their way. — Beecher... 


Wisdom is the wealth of the wise. —Benham. 


_ It is impossible to read Properly without using all one’s 
engine-power. If we are not tired after reading, common sense is- 
not in us. — Bannett.. 


The senses are said to be greater than the body; but greater 
than the senses is the mind. Greater than the mind is the intellect; 
and what is greater than the intellect is he (the Self). 


—The Bhagavadgita, Chapter Ш. 


Attain this Knowledge by all means, if you prostrate your- 
self at the feet of the wise, render them all forms of service, and’ 
question them with a guileless heart, again and again, those wise 
seers of Truth will unfold Knowledge to you, 

—The Bhagavadgita, Chapter IV. 


„ In this world, there is no purifier like Knowledge: he, who 
attained purity of heart through practice of Karmayoga, automatically 
realizes it in the self in course of time, 


—The Bhagavadgita, Chapter ТУ. 


____ The worship of gods, Brahmans, elders, and the wise, purity,. 
straightness, continence and non-violence—these are called austerity 
of the body. —The Bhagavadgita, Chapter XVI. 

Unoffensive, truthful, agreeable and wholesome speech, and 


practice of study of the sacred texts and Japa of the Divine Name— 
these are called austerity of speech. 


—The Bhagavadgita, Chapter XVII. 
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Cheerfulness of mind, serenity, habit of meditation on God, 
self-control and purity of heart these are called austerity of the mind. 
—The Bhagavadgita, Chapter ХҮП. 


Control of mind, control of the senses, undergoing hardship 
for the sake of duty, purity (both internal and external), forgiveness, 
straightness of mind and body, belief in God, the scriptures and 
the other world, knowledge of the sacred lore and knowledge of 
God based on direct experience—these are the Brahman’s duty, born 
of his own nature. —The Bhagavadgita, Chapter XVII. 

The price of wisdom is above rubies. —Bible. 

Whatever study tends neither directly nor indirectly to make 
us better men and citizens is at best but a specious and ingenious sort 
of idleness, and the knowledge we acquire by it only a creditable kind 
of ignorance, nothing more. —Bolingbroke. 


А Education, which did not directly or indirectly connect itself 
With the practical and daily interests of daily life could hardly be 
called education...Education. far from being a means of escaping 
labour, is a means of raising up and dignifying labour, aad thus 


indirectly a means of raising up and dignifying the common and 
Ordinary man. LT. Washington Booker. 


And since we see how man’s judgm2nt of Right and Wrong, 
Varieth with education—we conclude therefrom. ү 
That education sharpeneth our moralities. —Robert Bridges. 


and something of 


It is well to read everything of something, 
— Brougham. 


everything. 


Life is too short for reading inferior books. —Bryce. 


„ The commerce of intellect loves distant shores. The small 

retail dealer trades only with his neighbour; when the great mer- 

chant trades he links the four quarters of the globe. — Bulwer. 
To read without reflecting, is like eating without digesting. 

— Burke. 


š The adolescent is an old awkward, graceful, respectful, 
impudent, selfish, altruistic, idealistic, narrow-minded, sympathetic, 
cruel individual. -—W.H. Burton, 
e firmest friend 


Free and fair discussion will ever be found th 
—Campbell. 


to truth. 


which is perhaps a more difficult 


Learn to be good readers, which 15 periaps | : 
be discriminative in your reading 


thing than you imgine. Learn to 
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to read faithfully, and with your best attention, all kinds of things 
which you have a real interest in, a real, not an imaginary and which 
you find to be really fit for what you are engaged in. —Carlyle. 


I wish to God that politicians will leave to the education 
alone. 


The country’s education policy must be guided entirely and 
solely by the intzrest of the education of its young men and the 
women. 


In the U.S. and U.K. it is an accepted principle that the 
funds spent on education are the country’s best investment because it 
is an investment in the country’s future. In India there is a tendency 
to ignore education and more importance is given to the setting up of 
steel mills and fertilizer factories. They are no doubt important but 


what is Vital is the men and women who work in the factories and 
their education. 


The target set for the number of students has exceeded and 
the problem now is how to reconcile quantity with quality. The 
best way to do this is to provide students with extensive avenues at 
the end of the higher secondary education in the form of junior 
technica! institutions. In the absence of such avenues a vast number 
of students rush to college and after taking their degrees, they 
become frustrated and disillusioned as they cannot find gainful 


employment. Job-oriented junior technical institutions is the answer 
to the problem. 


r What the country needs most is not highly qualified techni- 
cians and engineers but men and women with technical skill on the 
lower rung of the ladder. 


—M. C. Chagla, former Union Minister for Education. 


Education often becomes the first casualty whenever there is 
an economy drive. —Education and the Nation, 1966, p. 44- 


The more discussion the better, if passion and personality be 
eschewed. Discussion, even if stormy, often winnows truth from 
error—a good never to be expected in an uninquiring age. 


— Channing. 
If there were no readers there certainly would be no writer- 


Clearly, therefore, the existence of writers depends upon the existence 
of readers; and, of course as the cause must be antecedent to the 


effect, readers existed before writers, Yet, on the other hand, if 


there were no writers there could be no readers, so it should appear 
that writers must be antecedent to readers. — Chesterfield. 


Speak the language of the company that you are in; speak 
it purely, and unlarded with any other. —Chesterfield. 


ыы Аай аанынан و‎ le м... u ыч 
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Wear your learning like your хаша ша private оска! and 
ike i ow that you 5 
pull out and strike it, merely to s y Le одеа 


“do not 


; : i ip in education 
3 In а democratic society authority and leadership ine 
asin Government, are not supposed to be lodged in the hands of 
20у ruling group—hereditary, military, ecclasiastical, ог economie 
It is the very essence of democratic theory that authority oT 
imate control in all public affairs should pe transferred from a 
‘Such limited groups to the people as a whole. 
=J, i i Appleton, Century Crafts Inc. 
L. Childs, Education and Moral, App New York 1950, р. 156. 


; А А in inflicti ishment. 
Anger is to be very specially avoided in inflicting р СӨРӘ 


А i ion is itself 
n The consciousness of having done a splendid SRE Ne сә 
Sufficient reward. 


: z s in the cradle. 
The education of the human mind commences 1n t Т. Cogan. 


Ч! There аге four kinds of readers. The first is na Ше a 
end their reading being 5 ae бане а б ТАП 
impp “eS not a vestige behind. 5 а 
tit ibes everything aad returns it in nearly the same үа oniy а 
tle ditties.” A third is like a jelly-bag, allowing all thay pute 10 
is in away, and retaining only the refuse and dregs. Ап ре ОЕ 
like the slaves in the diamond mines of Golconda, who, = 
“Side all that is worthless, retain only pure gems. —Coleridge. 


By reading, we enjoy the dead; by conversation, the living; 
and by contemplation, ourselves, Reading enriches the memory; 
gonversation polishes the wit ; and contemplation improyes the 


Judgment. Of these, reading is the most important, as it furnishes 
Oth the others. —Colton, 


; They will learn, not for the school, but for life, so that the 
youths shall go forth energetic, ready for everything, apt, industrious, 
and worthy of being entrusted with any of the duties of life, and 


this all the more if they have added to virtue a sweet conversation 
Re have crowned all with the fear and love of God, They will go 
о 


rth capable of expression and eloquence, 
` —Laurie, S. 5 , John Amos Comenius, 1892, р. 200. 


Learning without thought is labour lost: 


Thought without learning is perilous. —Confuscious, 


Read, and refine your appetite: learn to live upon instruction, 
feast your mind and mortify your flesh; read, and take your nourish- 
Ment in at your eyes, shut up your mouth, and chew the cu of 
understanding. 5 


—Cong eve, 
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Neither piety, virtue, nor liberty can long flourish in а 
community where the education of youth is neglected. —Cooper. 


Desultory studies are erased from the mind as easily as 
pencil marks; classified studies are Tetained like durable ink. 


—Cooper.. 


The labour of writing is reduced if the thought is in con- 
densed form, 


—Secondary Education Commission, 1952-53,. 

Third Reprint, 1956, р. 5. 

When a great deal of 

perly scrutinized by the teach 

of expression, of involved рг 

thinking, remain undectect, 

That is why a little home Ww 

Corrected, is far better than a great deal of slipshod work, reluctantly 

eee: Here as elsewhere, quality is more important than 
quantity. 


er, the mistakes of Spelling, of grammar 
esentation and, above all, of confused 


Whatever home work is iven—and w f inion that 
this should be confined to the fisher шк соро 


classes—should be carefully 

and scrupulously corrected and the mistakes discussed with the 
students so that their confusions of thought and expression may be 
gradually eliminated, — econdary Education Commission, 1952-53, 
Third Reprint, 1956, р. 104. 


We believe that India should 


е! Strive to bring science and thé 
values of the Spirit together and in 


harm ony, and thereby pave th 


—С. C, Crawfered.. 


| 
| 
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sway for the eventual emergence of a society which would cater to 
the needs of the whole man and not only to a particular fragment 
of his personality. —Education Commission, 1964-66, p. 21, 


The greatest contribution of Europe doubtlessly is the 
‘scientific revolution. If science and ahimsa joint together in creative 
Synthesis of belief and action, mankind will attain to a new level of 
-Purposefulness, prosperity and spiritual insight. Can India do some- 
‘thing in adding a new dimension to the scientific ‘achievement of the 
West? This poses a great challenge and also offers a unique oppor- 
‘tunity to the men and women of India, and specially to the young 
People who are the makers of the young people who are the makers 


Of the future. In this context we cannot do better than to quote 
-Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru Я 


“Can we combine the progress of science and technology with 
‘this progress of the mind and spirit also ? We cannot be untrue to 
Science because that represents the basic fact of life today. Still less 
Сап we be untrue to those essential Principles for which India has 
Stood in the past throughout the ages. Let us then pursue our path 
to industriai progress with all our Strength and vigour and, at the 
same time, remember that material riches without toleration and 
‘compassion and wisdom may well turn to dust and ashes,” 


— Education Commission, 1964-66, p. 22, 


One of the essential conditions for 
“System elastic and dynamic, therefore, 
-deveiop this Competence, to discriminat 
between teacher and teacher, and to ad 
ment for individuals or institutions at 
is alone can help to Promote initiat 
10n on the part of the teachers. 


— Education Commission, 1964-66, p. 225, 


making an educational 
is for the administrator to 
е between school and school, 
opt a flexible mode of treat- 
different levels of development. 


i ive, creativity and experimen- 
at 


_ The inspectors are the key figures in any reform of classroom 
‘practice. They are authorit 


Innovations are more likel 
‘promotion up which the bright yo 
«outstanding service. 


y to occur if there is a ladder of 
ung teacher can hope to climb by 
—Education Commission, 1964-66, p. 226, 


We shall learn to delegate authority, to trust our teachers, 
to encourage the capacity for leadership amongst them, to treat every 
änstitution as having a Personality of its own which it should try to 
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develop in an atmosphere of freedom. This would need dynama 
leadership at all levels, determined to give education anew deal and: 
to make every teacher, educational officer and administrator put in’ 
the best of himself in the great co-operative endeavour. 

—Education Cammission, 1964-66, p. 228- 


It is undesirable to regard fees as a source of revenue. They 
are the most regressive form of taxation, fall more heavily on the- 
poorer classes of society and act as an anti-egalitarian force. 

— Education Commission, 1964-66, р. 111. 


We recommend, therefore, that the country should gradually 
work towards a stage when all education would be tuition-free. Т. a 
implementation of this programme, however, would have tobe sprea 
over a period of time and the abolition of tuition fees will have tO 
Proceed from stage to stage, beginning with primary. It may be 
mentioned that school education is completely free inmost countries,- 
and all education from elementary school to the research degree 1S 
free in the USSR. — Education Commission, 1964-66, p. 111. 


Their education has to be organized not merely on һиташ- 
tarian grounds, but also on grounds of utility. Proper education 
generally enables a handicapped child to overcome largely his (or 
her) handicap, and makes him into a useful citizen. Social justice’ 
also demands it : it has їо be remembered that the Constitutional’ 
Directive on Compulsory education includes handicapped children as- 
well, —Education Commission, 1964-66, p. 123- 


, „ Beyond the lower secondary stage, a system of selective 
admissions becomes inescapable in view of the limited resources- 
available. — Education Commission, 1964-66, р. 97-- 


Significant problems of life cannot be solved in isolation. 
The planning of education is no exception to this general rule and; 
in our opinion, it may not be possible to find a satisfactory solution’ 
to it unless wider issues are solved. For instance, if manpower 
planning is to be successful in the sense that there would be a traine 
man available for every job to be done and that an appropriate job 
would be available for every educated Person, it is necessary tO 
prepare an integrated plan of development—a plan which will 
Consist of three parts : family planning, economic development and’ 
educational reconstruction. — Education Commission ‚1964-66, р. 106. 


In order to improve ће mind, we ought less to learn than 10: 
contemplate. —Descartes- 


I believe that this educational process has two sides—one™ 
psychological and one sociological ; and that neither can be sub- 
ordinate to the other or neglected without evil results following. 

—Dewey, My Pedagogic Creed, Article I 


tr 
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Since growth is the characteristic of life, education is all one 
with growing ; it has no end beyond itself. The criterion of the 
value of school education is the extent in which it creates a desire for 
continued growth and supplies means for making the desire effective 
in fact. —Dewey. 


] If we want individuals to be free we must see toit that 
suitable conditions exist. —Dewey. 


Culture is the capacity for constantly expanding the range 
and accuracy of one’s perceptions of meanings. —John Dewey. 


We must use all work in wood and metal, of weaving, sewing 
and cooking, as methods of living and learning. The school itself 


should be made a genuine form of active community life instead of 
a place set apart to learn lessons. —John Dewey. 


I take this opportunity to emphasize the fact that there is no 
such thing as a normal human being. Everyone is abnormal in one 
way or another, According to Freud, every child is a ‘polymorphic 
pervert’. This tendency is never altogether obliterated. 

—W. Stekal, Disguises of Love, р 45. 


_ A University should be a place of light, of liberary and of 
learning. — Benjamin Disraeli. 


Always have a book at hand, in the parlour, on the table, 
for the family ; a book of condensed thought and striking anecdote, of 
sound maxims and valuable sayings. It will impress оп your own 
mind a thousand valuable suggestions, and teach your children a 
thousand lessons of truth and duty. Such a book is a casket of 


jewels for your household. — Edwards. 
At is the supreme art of the teacher to awaken joy in creative 
expression and knowledge. — Albert Einstein. 
Secret of education liss in respecting the pupil. — Emerson. 
оа оа bein proportion to thinking, and шй До 
There is no satiety in study. — Erasmus. 


He who neglects 1 ing in hi i 
NO earning in his youth, loses the Past one 


If the riches of India, or the crowns of all the kingdoms of 


Europe, were laid at my feet i i 
t fi 
УШ Ea thena y feet in КҮС ог my love of точ, T 
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All good and true book-lovers practise the pleasing and 
improving avocation of reading in bed. —Field. 


Vision is one of the chief gateways of educative experience. 

Visual aids increase the speed of learning and improve the quality 

of self-education. What our eyes perceive our minds, with due 
concentration, should quickly appreciate and long retain. 

—Edward Fitzgerald. 


The term ‘intellect’ includes all those powers by which we 
acquire, retain, and extend our knowledge ; as perception, memory, 
imagination, judgment, and the like. —Fleming. 


Without ideals, without effort, without scholarship, without 
philosophical continuity, there is no such thing as education. 
—Abraham Flexner. 


Let us unite contemplation with action, In the harmony of 
the two, lies the perfection of character. They are not contradictory 
and incompatible, but mutually helpful to each other. Contemplation 
will strengthen for action, and action sends us back to 


contemplation, and thus the inner and outer life will be harmoniously 
developed. —Foote. 


The best teachers of humanity are the lives of great men. 
— Fowler. 


_ The first duty of those Tesponsible for education is to defend 
the Primary school against this inflation of learning, against this 
invasion of new programmes, however justified they may seem. The 
school’s work must be centered round the acquisition of basic skills. 


—Louis Francois. 


An investment in knowledge pays the best interest, 
—Benjamin Franklin. 


é Reading makes a full man—meditation a profound man— 
discourse a clear man. — Franklin. 


Some are weather-wise, some are otherwise. — Franklin. 
It is the process of developing the ability to respond ade- 


quately to a situation which may or may not have been previously 
encountered. — Freeman. 


і Speak little and well, if you wish to be considered as possess- 
ing merit. — Fresh. 


__ The object of an education is the realization of a faithful, 
Pure, inviolate and have holy life. —Friedrich Froebel. 
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The earliest age is the most important one for education, 
‘because the beginning decides the manner of progress and the end. 
If national order is to be recognised in later years as a benefit, child- 
hood must first be acustomed to law and order, and therein find 
means of freedom. 

—Froebel, The Pedagogics of the Kindergarten, р. 143. 


Knowledge without practice makes but half the artist. 
—Thomas Fuller. 


You cannot teach a man anything, you can only help him to 
‘find it within himself. — Galileo. 


I attach the greatest importance to the primary education 
which according to my concept should be equal to the present Matri- 
‘culation less English. Primary education, extending over a period 
of seven years or longer concerning all the subjects up to the matri- 
ulation standard except English plus a vocation should take the 
Place of what passes today under the name of primary, middle and 
high school education. 


‚ It is said that my scheme will bring about slavery in schools 
but this can be said about all good things because in bad hands; even 
the good things become bad. —Gandhiji. 


‚М is no exaggeration to say that a human being without 
education is not far removed from an animal. 
—Gandhi, M. K., India of My Dreams, p. 62. 


_.. As far women’s education, I am not sure whether it should 
be different from men’s and when it should begin. But I am strongly 
of opinion that women should have the same facilities as men and 
even Special facilities where necessary. —Gandhiji. 


Give me, kind Heaven, a private station, 
A mind serene for contemplation. —Gay. 


. Where Primary Education was cheerless soul-killing and 

Г > 
ор: wholly кы to symbols, he made it joyous and creative 
о ЕЕ erne shakles of dead, useless and unwanted infor- 
ад пег i уз completely divorced from life, he based it 
E BE E the child’s social and physical environ- 
Seen he р гопа ity was lacking or was never a bye-product of 
Sich Weld ought to create it through ceaseless and varied activity, 
hich 1 oster a life of the right, values, values like truth, beauty, 
20 ess and justice—the foundation of all spiritual personality and 
cl атыг. Where the rural folk after а smattering of English educa- 
tion, gred to the town unable to resist its lure he devised a system 
5 would keep the vast Majority happy and contended in the bosom 
of the village...where education was hopelessly defective in quantity 
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where to all intents and purposes, it might be regarded as practically 
non-existent in a country that was ninety per cent illiterate, he sought 
to bring it to every door and every home by a not too impossible 
self-supporting scheme. —K, D. Ghose. 


Let us read with method, and Propose to ourselves an end to 
what our studies may point. The use of reading is to aid us in 


thinking. —Gibbon. 

Wisdom, a man’s best friend ! —Gladstone. 
Reasonable men are the best dictionaries of conversation. 

—Goethe.. 

Wisdom is only found in truth, —Goethe. 


Primary purpose of mass education is to banish illiteracy- 
The quality of education is a matter of importance that comes only 
after illiteracy has been abolished, —G. K. Gokhale. 


People seldom improve when they have no other model but 
themselves to copy after. — Goldsmith. 


boy will learn more true wisdom in a public school in & 

year than by a private education in five. It iş not from masters, but 
from their equals that youth learn a knowledge of the world. 

— Goldsmith. 


у What do we see today, when we look at ourselves before a 
mirror ? Do we find any sign of manliness and strength? Don’t 
say, “What is there after all in a body ?” Our shastras say : 

WA 99 чач | 
(Body is the primary instrument for fulfilling our duties in life.) 
Without an able body, we cannot achieve anything. Even to see 
God, a healthy and strong body is required, God is not for the weak. 


AMARA аа 99 ет: | 


—M. S. Goiwalkar, Bunch of Thoughts, 1966, р. 41. 


وس ی nsn‏ 
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Our definition of dharma is twofold. The first is proper- 
rehabilitation of man’s mind; and thesecond is adjustment of various. 
individuals for a harmonious corporate existence, і e., a good social 
order to hold the people together. 


Let us take the first aspect. What is meant by the rehabilita-. 
tion of mind ? We know that the personality of man is only a pro- 
jection of his mind. But the mind is like an animal which runs- 
after so many things and it is so constituted as to be one with all 
the desired things. Ordinarily, man’s mind does not stop to consider 
what is right and what is wrong. It stoops to any level to order 
to fulfil its desires. With such a mind, man is not likely to rise: 
higher than the level of an ordinary animal. Therefore the mind. 
is to be cultivated in self-restraint and certain other great qualities, 
Those attributes of good conduct are mentioned in various contexts 
in Bhagavad Gita and our other holy scriptures. They have described 
five ‘yamas’ for the body and five ‘niyamas’ for the mind. 


The other is the social aspect. Man’s life has to be attuned to- 
the wider interests of the people as a whole. Both these aspects are 
complementary to each other, The first aspect is defined as : 


ASAR : ач : a чїй: 


which means that the arrangement which enables and encourages- 
man to control his desires and create within himself the competence 
to realise the Divine Essence or the Eternal Reality even while en- 
Joying rich material life, is dharma. The second aspect is : 


wua: wafers vatara aan: 


which means that the power which brings individuals together and! 
Sustains them as a society is called dharma. A combination of these 
two definitions shows that the establishment of dharma means the 
building of an organised social life wherein each has realised his. 
oneness with others in society and is imbued with a spirit of sacrifice 
to make Others’ material life richer and happier and develops that: 
spiritual life which leads to the realisation of the Ultimate Truth. 

— М. S. Golwalkar, Bunch of Thoughts, 1966, pp. 35-36.. 


But what do we see ail around us ay? ow Ў 
self-effort and self-reliance in our youth? Toke Жен 
Не does not like to take the trouble of writing notes everyday at 
home. The study of text-books also has become out ofdate. He- 
goes in for printed notes, questions and answers, and tries to get 
them by rote, And if he can dispense with that also, so much the- 
better. For that purpose, he-moves about to see if he can get at 
the examination questions beforehand and sometimes does not 
hesitate even to copy from others in the examination hall. Or else 
he takes some rounds of the Hanuman shrine! But he never pauses j 
to think that he has to putin personal efforts to learn, to acquire: 
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knowledge. Naturally, he remains the same dunce that he was even 
„after passing the examination. 


Our educated young men hanker after easy jobs and easier 
money. They are after cheap careers which are the very antithesis 
of self-respect andself-reliance. The same low mentality is the reason 
for hankering after Government jobs. Guaranteed regular ‘monthly 
income, little exertion, very little responsibility, and pension after 
retirement—well, this line of least resistance appeals to many. They 
hanker after this simplest of short-cuts to ease and comfort. How 
-despicable is this idle ‘career’ for filling one’s belly! 


Sometimes even good and well-meaning persons get into that 
track and then bitterly complain of their helplessness to act up to 
their convictions in life on account of having become Government 
‘employees. It is like a person putting his neck into the noose and 
then crying out that he is losing his life! To sell one’s soul by be- 
coming ‘your most obedient servant’ as a short-cut to easy money iS 
in fact a short-cut to animality. 


Let us not become ‘careerists’ hankering after easy money, 
less effort and more comfort. Such unmanliness ill behoves the 
educated young men ofa land which has produceda Rama Tirtha 
and a Vidyasagar, Let us therefore build our life on those inspiring 
models blending the spirit of service with self-respect and humility 
with self-confidence, Allour latent virtues and energies will then 
blossom into a beautiful and fragrant flower of heroic manhood. 

— М. 5. Golwalkar, Bunch of Thoughts, 1966, pp. 385-86. 


_ There are three thin 
.get into your subject into 
into your hearers, 


gs to aim at in public speaking; first to 
yourself, and fastly, to get your subject 
—Gregg. 


__ ‘Tis much easier to learn and remember than it is to think 

.and investigate, —Thomas Gregory. 
Very few can be trusted with an education. 

— Louise Imogen Guiney. 


Facts and ideas havea real and useful influence over the mind 
-only when the mind systematises and co-ordinates them with other 
facts and ideas as they are produced. —Guyau. 


At adolescence the aspect of all education must radically 
change. Once more the need is for free play of interests, developing 
from within. Now...feeding the mind must take the first place, and all 
-drill and discipline must be subordinated. Appeal must be made to 
enthusiasm and inspiration. The powers of appreciation and intui- 
tive understanding must be depended upon, and too much must not 
be asked from the child in return. Examination have but little place. 
‘The method of teaching must be to present large conceptions, rather 
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than details. The world must be taught as a whole, rather than іп its 
minute parts. Quantity and enrichment are more to be desired than 
accuracy. The purpose must be to bring out the child’s own interests 
and enthusiasms, and so to nourish and lead them as to raise them to- 
the highest possible level. Culture must be all-sided and at every 
point the emotional life and the intellectual life must be kept in close 
contact with one another. —G. Stanley Hall, 


In children, especially, most of their lives consistin rehearsing 
the rude history of their race. The most persistent plays and games 
are not as Groos says, practising for future occupations, but are: 
nothing but repetitions in abridged and sportive form of the serious- 
occupations of their ancient forebearers. The best definition we have 
of child-life is that it is early human occupations epitomized ; for the 
child relives the history of the race in his acts, just as the scores of 
rudimentary organs in his body tell the story of its evolution from 
the lower forms of animal life from which he has inherited his every 
organ and tissue. Let us, then, grasp the vast and significant fact 
that wherever we find any interest, instinct, or impulse to act that is 
strong and spontaneous, it is always an expression of the momentum 
of the past. The all-dominant, but of course mainly unconscious, 
will of the child is to relive this past, as if his early ancestors were 
struggling in his soul and body to make their influences fell and their 
voices heard. —G. Stanley Hall. 


Let your words be few, especially when your betters, or strans 
gers, ог men of more experience, or understanding, are in the place, 
forin so doing you do yourself at once two great mischiefs: first, you 
betray, and discover your own weakness and folly; and next, you rob 
yourself of that opportunity which you might otherwise have to gain 
wisdom and experience, by hearing those that you silence by your 
impertinent talking. — Hale.. 


Intellect, the electric force of the brain. — Haliburton. 


The intellect of the wise is like glass ; it admits the light of 
heaven and reflects it. — Hare. 


КАК The art of reading is to skip judiciously. Whole libraries may 
е 4 ipped in these days, when we have the results of them in our 
modern culture without going over the ground again. 


—Hammerton. 

М. Good teaching in all ages has been characterised by clear 
vision, broad wisdom, judicious restraint and a fine sense of balance. 
—James Harold.. 

Every reader who holds a book in his hand is free of the in- 

most minds of men past and present; he needs no introduction to the 
greats. — Harrison. 


Wit is the salt of conversation, not the food. — Hazlitt 
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If I were to pray for a taste which should stand me instead 
under every variety of circumstances. and be a source of happiness 
and cheerfulness to me through life, and a shield against its ills, 
however, things might go amiss, and the world frown upon me, it 
would be a taste for reading. — Herschel. 


It is not what is poured into a student but what is planted 
that counts. — Joel Hildebrand. 


Every child has a right to success—he also has a right to 
failure. It is the teacher’s job to try to help him strive for the right 


right. — Robin L. Hunt. 
_ _ Personality is not an absolutely independent existence, persons 
аге inter-dependent parts of a greater whole, —Alduous Huxley. 


р No particular results then, so far, but only an attitude of 
orientation, is what the pragmatic school means, — William James. 


Imitation shares imperceptibly into Emulation. In the school- 
room, imitation and emulation play absolutely vital parts. Every 
teacher knows the advantage of having certain things performed by 
Whole bands of children at a time. The teacher who meets with 
most success is the teacher whose own ways are the most imitable. 


—William James. 


A very important problem is the problem of explosion of 
knowledge itself, Knowledge is expanding by leaps and bounds and 
I am very fond of quoting a Provoking statement by Prof. Ashby 
that the time has come when university degree should be awarded 
like Passports valid only for a certain period of time. After the 
period theyshould stand withdrawn. The explosion of knowledge 
is terrific and it has two implications. One implication is that within 
the period of your school or college education you have to get an 
appreciation and a sense of involvement in the frontier problems in 
the subjects you study. That means the pace of learning should be 
very fast. Itis a big race ; by the time we have reached the frontier, 
the frontier has gone about two hundred yards ahead. How to keep 
chase of the frontiers? Education is now regarded as life-long 
process from the cradle to the grave. Therefore you keep on 
educating yourself to the last day you Нуе, 2 


In this situation if you expect somebody else to teach you, 
God help you! you won’t get so many teachers. The ball is thrown 
back at the home of the individual. He must combine within him- 
self the teacher and the pupil situation. He must create a situation in 
which he himself is a teacher and he himself is a student. 


—Dr. V. S. Jha. 


Education is not the suffocation of the mind with a medley 
of facts, divorced from realities It is a vibrant and arduous process 


а 
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of the unfolding of the personalities of the youngsters and of equip- 
ping them for the responsibilities and duties of life and citizenship. 
— 5. Balakrishna Joshi. 


We can distinguish four related but distinct purposes which 
together constitute the end of education. Its first purpose is to 
develop the personality of the individual. It also seeks to give him 
knowledge of the world in which he lives. A third purpose is to 
develop skills needed to sustain and advance social life so that he 
can be a creative member of society, Connected with all the three 
but at the same time distinct from them is the fourth purpose 
which is to satisfy the individual’s search after values. 

—Humayun Kabir, Education in New India, 1961, pp. 188, 


If one is to be a creative member of the society one must not 
only sustain one’s growth, but contribute something to the growth 
of the society. — Humayun Kabir. 


Those who know the art of taling can easily please their 
masters with their sweet talk. — Kalidasa. 


To provide educational opportunities for all is an essential 
need in all democracies; equally, to provide an education suited to 
differences in individual interests and abilities is a change demanded 
in the interests of justice and educational progress. 

—I. L. Kandel, Conflicting Theories of Education, 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1938, p. 68. 


Any adequate educational programme will thus be con- 
cerned to help each individual child grow up from his state of initial 
dependence into full participation in the richest available group life 
including in a democratic country a full share in the active manage- 
ment of group affairs, Such an adequate programme will besides go 
on further toan active effort to improve the group culture. 

— Kilpatrick. 


„ The true teacher is inwardly rich and therefore asks nothing 
for himself ; he is not ambitious and seeks no power in any form ; 
he does not use teaching as a means of acquiring position or autho- 
tity, and therefore he is free from the compulsion of society and the 
control of governments. Such teachers have the primary place in 
an enlightened civilization, for true culture is founded, not on the 
engineers and technicians, but on the educators, —J. Krishnamurti. 


? A democratic administrator should look upon the personnel 
as socially equal to himself ; he should nottake decisions by himself 
but with his colleagues; he should make them feel responsible and 
share in administration; he should have a code of set rules of adminis- 
tration which he and his colleagues should follow rigidly, making no 


discrimination in their application; and lastly he should want no 


special privilege, К — К. К. Kumria. 
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There cannot be a greater rudeness than to interrupt another 
in the current of his discourse. —Locke.. 


Reading furnishes the mind only with materials of knowledge; 
it is thinking makes what we read ours. So far as we apprehend 
and see the connection of ideas, so far it is ours; without that it is so 
much loose matter floating in our brain. —Locke. 


A single conversation across the table with a wise man is- 
better than ten years’ study of books. —Longfellow. 


| Resolve to edge in а little reading every day, if it is buta 
single sentence, If you gain fifteen minutes a day, it will make 
itself felt at the end of the year. — Mann. 


Solitary reading will enable a man to stuff himself with 
information ; but, without conversation, his mind will become like а 
pond without an outlet—a mass of unhealthy stagnature. It is not 
enough to harvest knowledge by study; the wind of talk must winnow 
it, and blow away the chaff; then will the clear, bright gains of wisdom 
be garnered for our own use or that of others. —Matthews. 


ё Аз land is improved Бу sowing it with various seeds, 50 js 
the mind by exercising it with different studies. —Melmoth. 


, Conversation opens our views, and gives our faculties a more 
vigorous play ; it puts us upon turning our notions on every side, 
and holds them up to a light that discovers those latent flaws which 
would probably have laid concealed in the gloom of unagitated 
abstraction, —Melmoth. 


d A tutor, should not be continually thundering instructior 
into the ears of his pupil as if he were pouring it through a funnel, 
but induce him to think, to distinguish, and to find out things for 
himself, sometimes opening the way, at other times leaving it for hint 
to open, and so accommodate his precepts to the capacity of his pupil. 

—Mantaigne. 


Instead of facility of speech sh i r of 
silence ; instead of teaching sh ү ры ышы ШЫР 


епс с е һаз to observe ; instead of the proud 
dignity of one who claims to be infalliable she assumes the vesture 
of humility, 


— М. Montessori, The Advanced Montessori Methods 
Vol. Il, p. 891. 


Public instruction should be the first object of Government. 
=з Napoleon. 


Good Lord ! how foolish men of letters are. — Napoleon. 


; If we neglect the educational development in our country 
and attach more importance only to economic and political problems 
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we shall be erecting our democratic structure on standy and risky 
foundations. I have, therefore, always attached the highest impor- 
tance to the reconstruction of our educational system along proper 
lines. —Shriman Narayan, 


Education is a long-term investment, national investment. If 
we do not invest properly on education, we lose very heavily later. 
Investment in agriculture is important, investment in industry is 
important, investment in communtcation and all other projects is 
important, But the most important of all these investment is in man. 

—Shriman Narayan, 


We shall understand not only Plato but the whole Greek 
moral philosophy better, if we accustom ourselves to think of man 
as having a specific work to do, of morality as his doing that work 
well, of virtue or “goodness” as that which the work well, of virtue 
or “goodness” as that which the work serves or realizes, and in 
serving and realizing which it is itself “good”. 

— К. L. Nettleship, The Theory of Education in Plato’s Republic, 
1935, p. 146, 


, It is my ambition to say in ten sentences what everyone else 
Says in a whole book—what everyone else does notsay in a whole 
book, —Fradrich Nietzsche. 


The proper goal of human life is perfection of the individual 
and the machinery of society and all the traditions of human achieve- 


ment and culture, are to be valued only in so far as they conduce 
towards the perfection. —T. Р. Nunn, 


Courage and perseverance will always come to us when we 
feel deeply that all this hard work is for the salvation of the children 
and the consequent Progress of the world. 


—Francis Parker, How to Study Geography 
Intellect is stronger than cannon, — Parker. 


Education is a treasure, and culture never dies. 
— Petronius. 


‚ may be separated off; and, 
htly called education, — Plato, Laws, р. 653, 


Perfect wisdom hath four parts, viz., wisdom, 


р 4 1 the princi 
of doing things aright ; Justice, the principle of doing ea 


things equally 
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in public and private ; fortitude, the principle of not flying danger, 
but meeting it; and temperance, the principle of subduing desires and 
living moderately. — Plato. 


Education consists in giving to the body and the soul all the 
perfection of which they are susceptible. —Plato. 


He picked something valuable out of everything he read. 
— Pliny. 


Know how to listen, and you will profit even from those who 
talk badly. — Plutarch. 


The mind is not a vase to be filled but a hearth which is to 
be made to glow. —Plutarch. 


The perfect orator must be a man of integrity, the good man, 
otherwise he cannot pretend to that character ; and we therefore not 
only require in him a consummate talent for speaking, but all the 
virtuous endowments of the mind. For an upright and an honest life 
cannot be restricted to philosophers alone ; because the man who 
acts in a real civic capacity, who has talents for the administration of 
public and private concerns, who can govern cities by his counsels, 
maintain them by his laws, and meliorate them by his judgments, 
cannot, indeed, be anything but the orator...Let therefore the orator 
be as the real sage, not only perfect in morals, but also in science, 
and in all the requisites and powers of elocution. =Quintilian 


А master who has but one pupil to instrust сай Hever give to 
his words that energy, spirit and fire which he would if animated by 
a number of pupils. —Quintilian. 


„То Buddha the perfection of personality means the discovery 
and enjoyment of its true centre and under its harmonizing, guidance, 
the fulness of life in each function of our personality. 

—Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, An Idealist View of Life. 

The Hibbert Lectures for 1929, Allan & Unwin, 1947, p. 128. 


The aim of education is neither national efficiency not world 
solidarity, but making the individual feel that he has within himself 
something deeper than intellect, call it spirit if you like. 

—Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. 


When we give education, we start a ferment of debate and 
discussion of first principles. The educated youth will voice their 
thoughts and find fault with things as they аге...1Ё men lose intellectual 
vigour, the future of civilization is bleak, indeed. 

р —Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, 
Occasional Speeches and Writings, Volume II, pp. 159-160. 
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This Cadet Corps is intended to foster physical efficiency, 
disciplined behaviour, co-operative spirit and team work. Our coun- 
try is rich in both natural and human resources, and we can make it 
a great country provided we bring to it sustained effort and the spirit 
of dedication. 

— Рг. S. Radhakrishnan, Speeches and Writings, 1965, р 440. 


We must turn for guidance not to those who are lost in the 
exigencies of the passing hour but to men of letters and men of 
science, poets and artists, discoverers and inventors. 

—Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, 
Humanism and Education in East and West, p. 44. 


If India is to confront the confusion of our time, she must 
turn for guidance to her men of letters, and men of science, to her 
Poets and artists, to her discoverers and inventors. These intellectual 
poineers of civilization are to be found in the universities. 


—Dr, S. Radhakrishnan, Report, р. 33. 


The fundamental outlook which has dominated the spiritual 
landscape of the country is that he who, by the power of his medita- 
tion, establishes supremacy over his appetites and emotions, is 
greater than one who is able to win the battles of the world ; in other 
words, self-conquest is more important than conquest of countries, 

—Dr, S. Radhakrishnan, Occasional Speeches and Writings, 
Vol. I, р. 72. 


Е) In another sense national education should equip us to act 
as silizens of this great country which stretches fram the Himalayas 
to Kanya Kumati, from Cutch to Assam. Our great leaders have 
impressed on us the concept of the unity of the nation. Our epics, 
our literary classics, our religious pilgrimages proclaim the unity of 
the country. Ashoka's edicts, for example, are found in all parts 
of the country, from Mysore and Andhra in the South to Delhi and 
Taksasila in the North, From the beginning of our history we have 
been a people pledged to peace and goodwill to all. The Asoka 
lions are the watchers of the four quarters and his dharmachakra 
symbolizes the triumph of virture over vice. In a reborn India we 
have revived these ancient symbols. Our laboratories established in 
different parts of the country, our cultural festivals point to the ideal 
of oneness of our country. They warn us against the danger of 
breaking up the nation into fragments. Across the centuries of our 
history are written the evils of internal clashes racial and religious, 
linguistic and regional. They brought us shame and subjection. Even 
the partition of our country was the result of our defective sense of 
nationhood. The strength of our country is in proportion to its unity. 
‘Your lives should be clean, noble and dedicated to selfless work. 
—Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Occasional Speeches and Writings, 
pp. 173-74, 
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Education is the process by which we conserve valuable 
elements in our culture and discard the wasteful. It is both a stabili- 
zing influence and an agent for change. By means of it we help the: 
young to become good citizens of the country. What in simpler 
societies was done by the family, the religious, social and political 
institutions, has to be done by educational institutions today. They 
have to create a change in men’s minds and hearts. 

—Dr. S. Radhakrishnav,. 
Occasional Speeches and Writings, pp. 246-47. 


It will by wrong to assume that science is a moral or indiffer- 
ent to values, Science is not to be taught as something external tc 
man. It is one of the greatest of the creations of the human spirit. 
It provides the material basis of the good life. Its aim is not only 
abilily or success but the pursuit of truth. Its essence is careful 
observation of facts, rigid conscientiousness in inference and elimina- 
tion of personal prejudice and Passion. Its method is to follow the 
arguments where it leads and its goal is to see things as they are. Its 
ideal is the same as that of philosophy, the vision of reality. 

—Report of the University Education Commission. 


The pen, the brush, the spade, the lever, the pulley, the 
locomotive and the internal combustion engine form a continuous 
ascent. Yet we never considered the previous civilizations to be 
technological in character, Man, not the machine, was still the 
master, Today, the machine has become the dominating factor of 
civilization...What is wrong is not technology but the social and 
cultural life of man, its purely industrial and utilitarian view of life, 
its cult of power and comfort. —Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. 


3 Hè that cannot refrain from much speaking is like a city’ 
without walls ; therefore if thou observest this rule in all assemblies,- 
thou shalt seldom err ; restrain thy choler, hearken much, and speak 
little, for the tongue is the instrument of the greatest good and 
greatest evil that is done in the world, —Raleigh. 


The hoary sages of old India knew what was true education, 
and thus educating themselves as they came to know that “The 
Self alone is below, the Self above, the Self behind, the Self before, 
the Self is on the right, the Self is on the left, the Self alone is all 
this.” Can death frighten him who thus expands or educates himself ?` 
This is what is real education. If education, instead of broadening. 


narrows and coops it up in the not-very-pleasant hold of amomentary 
life, it is worse than ignorance, and the wise man who first uttered the 
sentiment, “Where ignorance is bliss, it is folly to be wise”, had 
perhaps in his mind, this kind of education. 


pp. 178-79. 


1 Our boys have Certainly become more broad-hearted and 
liberal, they are very lax in observing the caste restrictions nowadays. 
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But it is really a fact ? Have they really become so much filled with 
‘the love for all beings, that they can equally feel for all, a saint, as 
well as a sinner a beautiful as well as an ugly man, а rich, as well as 
a pocr neighbour, a friend as well as an enemy ? Have they realised 
the highest ideal which Bhagavan Sri Krishna holds out in his immortal 
song Divine, in describing the state of those men who have been 
really able to demolish the narrowing walls of the caste system as the 
truly wise look equally towards a learned and humble Brahmana, a 
cow, ап elephant, a dog, a Pariah ? Have they been able to garner in 
their bosoms that universal solvent of Divine Love, wherein good, bad, 
high, low, rich, poor, favourable, unfavourable all become one ? Can 
‘they look towards their enemy with the same eye where with they see 
their friends? Has not education made them more vain, more 
negligent towards their inferiors, more fastidious, more critical in 
finding fault with others, more lenient and indulgent regarding their 
Own shortcomings, and as such more selfish than their uneducated 
brethren ? And considering this, can we say with any good reason 
that they have almost demolished the narrowing walls of the caste 
system ? Have they not jumped from the frying pan into the fire, by 
giving up one kind of caste system and taking up another? Has the 
change made them better or worse? The born Brahmana does not 
hate his inferiors so much, as the reform-loving revolutionist hates 
those who are conservatively disposed. Is this love? I am not 
discussing here about the merits or demerits of the caste system, as it 
now holds in India. What I want to show, is that the so-called 
reform brought about by our modern education has not mended 
‘matters in any way, but has perhaps spoiled them in many cases. 
-— Swami Ramakrishnananda, 
For Thinkers on Education, 1948, pp. 180-81. 


The deliberate and systematic influence exerted by the mature 
Person upon the immature, through instruction, discipline and 
harmonious development of physical, intellectual aesthetic, socialand 
spiritual powers of the human beings. — Redden. 


If our education is deficient in quality, partly it is the fault of 
the educational system, partly it is the fault of the educational 
administration, and partly itis the fault of the teachers. I think it 
15 partly the fault of the parents, So, all the four parties have their 
‘share of responsibility. 

— Rao, V. K. R. V., in his Presidential address delivered at the Second 
National Convention of Students and Teachers held at 
Hyderabad in 1965, 


Essentially the improvement of the school has to involve local 
people ; we have to involve the people who are personally interested 
dn the improvement of the school. 

—Rao V.K.R.V., in his Presidential address delivered at the Second 
National Convention of,Students and Teachers held 
at Hyderabad in 1965. 
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As regards national integration, we have no escape from 
Hindi as the link language of India that will bring together not only 
the classes but also the masses of India into Inter-communication.. 
The three-language formula accepted by the nation gives us both the 
political and the educational answer to India’s language problem. 
Mother tongue as the medium of instruction at all stages of educa- 
tion, edequate competence in Hindi as ће Janguage of communication 
at the middle and secondary levels, and adequate competence and 
comprehensive use of English as a means of access to modern 
knowledge at the higher stage of education—these constitute the 
triple foundations on which [ believe we can resolve our language 
tangle and build up our nation and our educational system оп modern,. 
progressive and enduring lines. —Rao, V.K.R.V- 


The true aim of every one who aspires to be a teacher should 
be, not to impart his own opinions, but to kindle minds. 
—F. W. Robertson. 


Nine-tenths of wisdom is being wise in time. ~-Roosevelt. 


Human personality is the supreme value and costitutes the 
noblest work of God. — Ross. 


Education is the dynamic side of philosophy. —James Ross.. 


If instead of the empty precepts which are prematurely dinned 
into the ears of children, only to be scoffed at when the time comes: 
when they might prove useful, if instead of this we bide our time, if 
We prepare the way for a hearing, if we then show him the laws: 
of nature in all their truth, if we show him the sanction of these 
laws in the physical and moral evils which overtake those who 
neglect them, if while we speak to him of this great mystery of gene- 
ration, we join to the idea of the pleasure which the author of nature 
has given to this act the idea of the duties of faithfulness and modesty 
which surround it, and redouble its charm while fulfilling its purpose;. 
if we paint to him Marriage, not only as the sweetest form of society, 
but also as the most sacred and inviolable of contracts, if we tell him 
plainly all the reasons which lead men to Tespect this sacred bond, 
and to pour hatred and curses upon him who dares to dishonour it > 
if we give him a true and terrible picture of the horrors of debauch, 
of its stupid brutality, of the downward road by which a first act of 
misconduct leads from bad to worse, and at last drags the sinner tO 
his ruin ; if, I say, we give him proofs that on a desire for chastity 
depend health, strength, courage, virtue, love itself, and all that it 
truly good for man—I maintain that this chastity will be so dear and’ 
so desirable in his eyes, that his mind will be ready to receive our 
teaching as to the way to preserve it ; for so long as we are chaste 
we respect chastity ; it is only when we have lost this virtue that we 


scorn it. — Rousseau, Emile. p. 413. 


Never tell the child, what he cannot understand. 
— Rousseau, Emile, р. 199. 
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Cities are the graves of human species. —Rousseau. 


To live is the trade I want to teach him. 
—Rousseau, Emile, p. 131. 


A feeble body makes a feeble mind. — Rousseau 


Everything is good as it comes from the hands of the author 
of nature, but everything degenerates in the hands of the man. 
— Rousseau. 


If you want knowledge, you must toil for it ; if food, you 


must toil for ; and if pleasure, you must toil for it, toil is law. 
— Ruskin. 


Children learn less from asking than being asked questions. 
— Rousseau. 


_ Instead of making the child stick to his book, I keep him 
busy in the workshop, his hands will work to the profit of his mind. 
— Rousseau, 


Itisa great mistake of many ardent students that they trust too 
much to their books, and do not draw from their own resources— 
forgetting that of all sophists our own reason is that which abuses us 
least. —Rousseau. 


God makes all things good, man meddles with them and they 
become evil. — Rousseau, 


__ _ Once forming the resolution that the work is to be welldone, 
life is really on, here and for ever ; and to make children capable of 
such resolution, is the beginning of all education. — Ruskin. 


The aim of learning is to enable us to use our powers to the 
best advantage. —Ryburn. 


___ Play gives scope for expression for the herd instinct and for 
the instinct of pugnacity and gives a chance for the sublimation of 


those instincts. —Ryburn, 
Intellect is brain force. —Schiller. 

i „The best part of every man’s education is that which he 
gives himself. —Scott, Sir Walter. 
The wise man is his own best assistant. — Scott. 


A man cannot leave a better legacy to the world than a well- 
educated family. —Scott, Thomas. 


‚То know the laws of God in nature and revelation, and then 
to fashion the affections and will into harmony with those laws—this 
is education. ° —Scovel, S. F. 
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If you devote your time to study, you will avoid all the irk- 
someness of this life ; nor will you long for the approach of night, 
being tired of the day; nor will you be a burden to yourself, nor 
your society insupportable to others. — Seneca. 


The more we study the more we discover our ignorance. 
—Shelley. 


It was a mistake to think that Indians could be educated by 
implanting a foreign system and destroying ir.digenous culture. 
—Shrimali, Dr, К. L. 


Imprint the beauties of authors upon your imagination, and 


their good morals upon your heart. — Simmons. 
Р One who had true knowledge could not be other than 
virtuous. — Socrates. 
Knowledge is power by which things are done. — Socrates. 
Wisdom adorns tiches, ard shadows poverty. —Socrates. 


f Much reading is like much eating—wholly useless without 
digestion. — South. 


‚Шш ancient India the master and pupil has a very close and 
cordial relationship like that of a father and son which had a great 
influence in moulding the life of the student. This vital relationship 
we miss in the modern system of education where there is hardly any 
mental and spiritual communion between the teachers and pupils. 
Today human relationships in the educational institutions have 
become mechanical and commercial, —D’ Souza, Austin A. 


Preparation for vocation is an important part of education. 
—Spens’ Report. 


To be a good animal is the first requisite to success in life 
and to be a nation of good animals is the first condition to national 
prosperity. — Spencer. 


Sciences may be learned by rote, but wisdom not. —Sterne. 


Therefore our childhood should be given its full measure of 
life’s draught, for which it has an endless thirst. The young mind 
should be saturated with the idea that it has been born in a human 
world which is in harmony with the world around it. And this is 
what our regular type of school ignores with an air of superior wis- 
dom, severe and disdainful. It forcibly snatches children away from 
a world full of the mystery of God’s own handiwork full of the 
suggestiveness of personality. — Tagore. 
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Living Relationships 


Our education must enable every child to grasp and to fulfil 
this purpose of the age, not to defeat it, by acquiring the habit of 
creating divisions and of cherishing national prejudices. There are, 
of course, natural differences in human races which should be pre- 
served and respected and the mission of our education should be to 
realise our unity in spite of them, to discover truth through the 
wilderness of their contradictions. — Tagore. 


It will never do for the Orient to trail behind the West like 
an over-grown appendix, vainly trying to lash the sky in defiance of 
the divine. For humanity, this will not only be a useless excess, but 
a disappointment and a deception. For, if the East ever tries to 


duplicate Western life, the duplicate is bound to be a forgery. 
— Tagore., 


I represent in my institution an ideal of brotherhood, where 
men of different countries and different languages can come together. 
I believe in the spiritual unity of man and therefore I ask you to 
accept this task from me. — Tagore. 


I try to assert in my words and works that education has its 
only meaning and object in freedom—freedom from ignorance about 
the laws of universe, and freedom from passion and prejudice in our 
communication with the human world. In my institution I have 
attempted to create an atmosphere of naturalness in our relationship 
with strangers, and the spirit or hospitality which is the virtuein men 
that made civilization possible. —Tagore. 


; Education in all its different forms and channels has its 
ultimate purpose in the evolving of a luminous sphere of human 
mind from the nebula that has been rushing round ages to find in 
itself an eternal centre of unity. We individuals, however small may, 
be our power and whatever corner of the world we may belong to 
have the claim upon us to add to the light of the consciousness that 
ccomprehends all unity. —Tagore. 


i The education which strengthens the living legs is real edu- 
cation ; the education which increases man’s dependence on materials 
is only an instrument of stupidity. The aim of education is to find 
out how one can develop outer practical skill along with inner self- 
respect, while doing away with material. —Tagore, Siksa 1342, Beso, 


4 The teacher makes the taught do the work and occupies 
himself in showing them how to do it, and takes care that they do 
it. —Thring. 


Children have their active sub-conscious mind which like the 
tree, has the power to gather its food from the surrounding atmos- 
phere. For them the atmosphere is a great deal more important 
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than rules and methods building appliances, class teachings апа 

text-books, etc. Hence to create an educational atmosphere in ап 

institution is an essential part of the programme of teaching. 
—-Tagore. 


True education is to realise at every step how our training 
and knowledge have organic connection with our surroundings. 
—Tagore. 


The non-civilized in me was sensitive ; it had a great thirst 
for colour, for music. The school had jfor its object a continual 
reclamation of the non-civilized. The non-civilized triumphed in 
me only too soon and drove me away from school 

— Tagore, The Poet’s School, p. 53. 

I now clearly see the mistake is to judge boys by the 
standard of grown-ups, to forget that a child is quick and mobile like 
running stream ; and that in the case of suth, any touch of imper- 
fection need cause no great alarm for the speed of the flow is itself 
the best corrective. When stagnation sets in, then comes the danger. 
So it is for the teacher, more than the pupil, to beware of wrong- 
doing. / — Tagore. 


The wisest man preaches no doctrines ; һе has no scheme ; 
he sees no rafter, not even a cobweb, against the heavens, It is clear 
Sky. — Thoreau. 


All men see the same obj 1 
1 jects, but do not equally understand 
them. Intelligence is the tongue that discerns and E) them. 
—Traherne. 


Speak but little and well if you would be esteemed a man of 


merit. —Trench. 


Intellect and industry are never in i i 
) д сот Р s more 
wisdom, and will be more benefit, in combini eae 


like to believe, or han the common w i ine: li ime 
enough for both, and its happiness will b Чер 


— Turner. 

Education consists mainly in what we have unlearned. 
— Mark Twain. 

A wise man will not go out of his way for information. 
— Henry David Thoreau. 


The qualified student is he who k If 
in Self, sees all as Self, Desens КА 


Not only shall I do all these but I shall k en 
for all that may come in the future. Is God’s еер уа on is 
it still a continuous revelation’ going on? It is а marvellous book-- 
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these spiritual revelations of the world. The Bible, the Vedas, the 
Koran and all other sacred books are but so many pages, and an 
infinite number of pages remain yet to be unfolded. Let us take in 
all that has been in the past, enjoy the light of the present and open 
every window of the heart for all that will come in the future. 
Salutation to all the prophets of the past, to all the great ones of the 
present and to all that are to come in the future. 

—The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda—Voal. ЇЇ, р. 371. 


To solve any problem of Indian education, it is essential that 
there should first be experience of the humbler routine of teaching ;. 
and for this the supreme and essential qualification is to have looked 
at the world, even if only fora moment, through the eyes of the 
taught. Every canon of educational science proclaims this fact. To: 
teach against the aspirations of the taught, is assuredly to court ill 
results instead of good. — Swami Viyekananda, 


I may not agree with a word of what you say, but I will’ 
fight for your right to say it. —Voltaire. 


There are certain conditions necessary in the taught and also: 
in the teacher. The conditions necessary for the taught are purity, 
a real thirst after knowledge, and perseverance. Purity in thought, 
speech and act is absolutely necessary. As for thirst after know- 
ledge, it is an old law that we all get whatever we want. None of 
us can.get anything other than what we fix our hearts upon, There 
must be a continuous struggle, a constant fight, an unremitting. 
grappling with our lower nature, till the higher want is actually felt 
and victory is achieved. The student who sets out with such a spirit 
of perseverance will surely find success at last. 

—The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda—Vol. Ш, р. 48. 


Education means the universal distribution of extent know-- 
ledge. —Lester F. Ward. 


Universal suffrage, without universal education, would be a. 
curse. —H. L. Wayland. 


If we work upon marble, it will perish ; if on brass, time will’ 
efface it ; if we rear temples, they will crumble into dust ; but if we 
work upon immortable minds, and incline them with principles, with 
the just fear of God and love of our fellow-men, we engrave on those 
tablets something that will brighten to all eternity. 

—Daniel Webster. 


Educate your children to self-control, to the habit of holding: 
passion and prejudice and evil tendencies subject to an upright and 
reasoning will, and you have done much to abolish misery from their 
future lives and crimes from society. 


Knowledge does not comprise all which is contained in 
the large term of education ; the feeling are to be disciplined ; the: 
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i ined ; i e to be 
assions are to be restrained ; true and worthy motives ar 
Denied ; a profound religious feeling is to be instilled, and pure 
morality inculcated under all circumstances. All this is comprise 
in education. —Daniel Webster. 


First we shall want the pupil to understand, speak, read and 
write his mother tongue well. —H.G. Wells. 


Primarily it is the schools and not the scholars which ‘should 

2 inspected. Each school should grant its own leaving certificates, 
based on its own curriculum. The standards of these schools should 
be sampled and corrected. But the first requisite for educational 
reform is the school asa unit, with its approved curriculum based 
on its own needs, and evolved by its own staff. If we fail to secure 
that, we simply fall from one formalism into another, from one 
dung-hill of inert ideas into another. —Whitehead, A. N., The Aims 
of Education and Other Essays, 1962, р. 21. 


A merely well informed person is the most useless bore on 
*God’s earth. 


— Whitehead. 
Wisdom alone is true ambition’s aim, 
Wisdom the source of virtue, and of fame, 
Obtained with labour, for mankind employed 
And then, when most you share it, best enjoyed. 
— Whitehead. 
4 There is only one subject-matter for education, and that is 
Life in all its manifestations, —Whitehead. 


Education is an admirabl 


) 1 ' e thing, but it is well to remember 
from time to time that nothing t 


hat is worth knowing can be taught. 
—Oscar Wilde. 
Intellect—the starlight of the brain. 


— Willis. 
The clouds may drop down titles and estates, 
Wealth may seek us, but wisdom must be sought, 
The man of wisdom is the man of years, — Young. 


سے 
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Prayers of Saints, Sages and Eminent Men: 


Give me chastity and continence. —St. Augustine. 


Let him raise the self by the Self and let not the self become 
depressed, for verily is the Self the friend of the self and also is the 
Self the self’s enemy. —Bhagavadagita IV. 6. 


(Lord) Lead me from unreality to the reality ; 
From darkness lead me to light ; 


From death lead me to immortality. 
— Brihadaranayak Upanishad. 


Therefore, O Anand, live as having the self as a lamp. Live 
as having the self as a refuge, and no other. Live as having Dhamma 


as lamp. Live as having Dhamma as the refuge and no other. 
— Buddha. 


Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day ; 

Earth’s joys grow dim, its glories pass away ; 

Change and decay all around I see; 

O Thou who changeth not, abide with me. 

Lord, we are rivers running to Thy sea, 

Our waves and ripples all derived from Thee; 

A nothing we should have, a nothing be, 

Except for Thee. —Christina Rossetti. 


The superior man is always calm and quiet. — Confucious. 


Strange is our situation here upon Earth. Each of us comes 
fora short visit, not knowing why, yet sometimes able to divine a 
purpose. From the standpoint of daily life, however, there is one 
thing we do know: that man is here for the sake of other men, above 
all for those upon whose smiles and well being our own happiness 
depends, and also for the countless unknown souls with whose fate 
we are connected by a bond of sympathy. Many timesa day I 
realize how much my own outer and inner life is built upon the labours 
of my fellow-men, both living and dead, and how earnestly I must 
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exert myself in order to give in return as much as I have received. 
My peace of mind is often troubled by the depressing sense that Î 
have borrowed too heavily from the work of other men. 

— Einstein. 


In what way to treat the body, in what to treat the mind ; in 
what way to manage our affairs ; in what way to bring up a family; 
in what way to behave as citizen; in what way to utilise those sources 
of happiness which nature supplies; how to use all our faculties to 
the greatest advantage; how to live completely ? And this, being the 
great thing needful for us to learn, is, by consequence, the great thing 
which education has to teach. To prepare us for complete living is 
the function which education had to discharge. 


— Herbert Spencer. 


In quietness and in confidence shall be your strength. 
—Isaiah. 


‚ Lord! Make me peaceful and an instrument of peace. Where 
there is hatred, let me sow love; where there is injury, pardon; where 
there is doubt, faith; where there is despair, hope; where there is 
darkness, light ; where there is sadness, joy. 


O Divine Master ! grant that! may not so much seek to be 
consolated as to console ; to be understood as to understand; to be 
loved as to love; for it is in giving that we receive. it isin pardoning 
that we are pardoned, and it is in dying that we are born to eternal 


life. —St. Francis of Assisi. 
The true source of rights is duty. If we all leave our duties 


unperformed, and run after rights, they will escape us like a will-o’- 
the wisp, The more we pursue them, the farther will they fly. 


—Gandhiji. 


yclone tearing the sky, there is a central 
—Idwin Markham. 


and to do nothing without some certain 
- The next should be to have по other 
—Marcus Aurelius, 
. 121 to A.D. 189. 


At the heart of the c 
place of calm. 


To do nothing rashly 
end; let that be thy first care 
end than the common good. 


a Roman Emperor and a Philosopher, A.D 


The night is dark, and Iam 
Lead Thou me on. 

Bear Thou my fee, I do not as 
One step enough for me. 


far from home 


К to see the distant scene. 
— Newman. 


Ido not know what I may appear to the world b If 

z t to myse 

І seem to have been only likea boy playing on the ооа 
diverting myself in now and then finding а smooth pebble or a 


prettier shall than ordinary, whilst the Teat oc all 
undiscovered before me. 1 УЛГУ ишу. 


وت 
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O, Lord ! Supreme Source of Light and Energy! When I 
become Thee and Thee become me, it is only then that І shall have 
achieved my object of life. —Rig Veda. 


Lam for each of us doing his bit, that is the utmost bit of good 
that he can achieve, and let the consequences take care of themselves, 
I know at least that this is good and this is bad. My native sence of 
right and wrong tells me this is an unmistakable accent. You have 
within you only this light and no other, wherewith to pick your 
way and shift for yourself as best you can. I would therefore say; 
let us act up to the highest lights available to us and let our aims be 
thé highest we can focus our gaze оп. Never mind if they are tempo- 
ral glimmers or shining orbs of all time. The essential thing is that 
these convictions should be sincere and that there should be on 
falsehood or compromise with overselves. Why worry about ? Do 
finality of it all? There is an old French proverb which says, “the 
what you ought to, come what may”. —Roman Rolland. 


Sit loosely in the saddle of life. —Robert Louis Stevenson. 


The black mud or slime froma footpath in the outskirts of 
a manufacturing town is composed of four elements: clay mixed with 
sott, a little sand and water. These four may be separated, each 
from the other. The clap particles, left to follow their own instinct 
of unity, becomea clear, hard substance so set that it can deal with 
light in a wounderful way and gather outof it the loveliest blue rays 
only, refusing the rest; we then allit sapphire. The sand arranges 
itself in mysterious, infinitely fine parallel lines, which reflect the 
blue green, purple and red rays with the greatest ‘beauty. We then 
call it an opal. The soot becomes the hardest thing in the world 
and for the blackness it had, obtains the power of reflecting all the 
rays of the sun at once in the vividest blaze that any solid thing can 
shoot. We then call it a diamond. Last of all, the water becomes 
а dew-drop and a crystalline star of snow. Thus the vilest sinner 
can be transformed into a pure shining jewel of a soul. 
—John Ruskin, 


This is my prayers to Thee, my Lord, 

Strike, strike at the root of penury in my heart. 

Give me the strength lightly to bear my joys and sorrows. 

Give me the strength to make my love fruitful in service. 

Give me the strength never to disown the poor or bend my 
knees before insolent might. 


‘a Give me the strength to raise my mind high above daily 
trifles. 


__ And give те the strength to surrender my strength to Thy will 
with love. ? —Tagore. 
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At least I award in favour of dissociation from Falsehood. 
I must be irrevocably vowed to emancipation from the last traces of 
greed, and when I shall have ceased to covet. I shall have ceased to 
fear. 1 may die but Imay not deal death, nor be cheek by jowl 
with Untruth. If this leads to loneliness, let loneliness be my lot. 
But never on any pretext of convenience or of expediency will I seek 
alliances with Falsehood. —Tagore.. 
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